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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The short course contained ii\ this volume follows 
in the main the syllabus at . present in use in the Calcutta 
University, It aims at stating^ distinctly the fundamental 
questions of psychology^ and indicati’ng their bearing 
upon those questions of more general interest commonly 
included under the head of philosophy, and therefore 
confines itself t«. the method of reflection and analysis. 
The psycho-physical method, however great its promise 
for the future, has hardly as yet, in the conflict of studies, 
vindicated for itself a place in general education ; and 
the method of ‘ psychical research,* however great its 
t suggestiveness and the prospects which it opens up, has 
failed as yet to establish definite results. ^ Besides, the chief 
advantage of such study as a part of general education 
is to train the student to think and reason better on ques- 
tions regarding which all must think and reason more or 
less ; and this end is best attained by the reflective method. 
Where the syllabus followed agrees closely with the text- 
books commonly used by students (those of Bain and 
Sully especially) the course," being intended as a help to 
students, follows in the main the order of topics and heads 
followed in these text-books (as under sensation, memory, 
attention) ; and the writer has to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to these authors. The stand-point and treatment 
however are ‘considerably different. Following a prescribed 
syllabus^ has led to occasional repetition of the same’topics, 
but this is perhaps not a disadvantage for the purpose 
intended. 


Calcutta t 15/A August y 1901. 
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Oh 

ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

AS 

INTRODUCTIQN TO PHILOSOPHY. 


PART L 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


I. Psychology. 


PART I. 

CHAP. 1. 




§ I. The word psychology was first used by the logician 
Goclenius, near the end of the i6th century, as the title 
of a work on the nature and origin of the human soul. 
It was little used until the 19th century, in the course of 
which it was ado[3ted and used to' mean science of mind, 

. It has been restricted generally, however, to the nature and 
processes of the concrete individual mind, while the term 
“mental and moral science” has been used in a more com- 
prehensive sense to include both this and the study of the 
products of collective mind, as in ethics, logic, sociology 
history, politics, art and^ language.v'’ And the term “ philo- 
sophy of mind again, has been used in a still more 
comprehensive sense to include the study not only of ^e 
processes and products of mind, but also of the ultimate 
fnature and substance of mind, and its relation to the rest 
of the world and to the absolute creative power (including, 
therefore, the form of .study flailed metaphysic). 


Psychology 
as science of 
mind. 
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Pi^ckology 



Meanings of 
the word, 
mind. 


Mind in the 

eqy^rical 

sense. 


Contrasted 
with matter. 


• But is science possible in the case of mind, in the 
same sense as in the ca^e of other things ? Mind can turn^ 
its thinking activity ^outwards upon other things, and( 
construct sciences of ^e earth*and the stars, of mineralsj«i 
plants and animals; but can it turn the same activity in-^ 
wards upon itself so ^ to construct a science of mind ?' 
The contrast between mind and non-mental things, and 
between the proces^es^ of observing mind, and observing 
other ^h*ings, seems at firsJt so great that some have thought 
that there cannot be a science of mind in the same 
sense as of external things. Mind, it has been said, 
can directly observe and study all phenomena except its 
own. The difference, however, isr npt really so great as it 
appears at first thought..’ Indeed, it would be nearer the 
truth to say that mind canfiot kno^v any phenomena 
except its own. F*or it can know other things only by 
knowing first the impressions or sensations which other 
things occasion in itself; that is, by knowing first itself 
and its own states and processes. We can know a fruit 
or flower only by observing, the touch, colour, taste and: 
smell which it gives us; and these are affections of our 
own minds."*^I:lence, self-consciousness and self-observation, 
which are the original methods of mental science, are in- 
volved, therefore, in all other sciences as well. All science 
begins as self-knowledge, and it is only through tile me- 
dium of self-knowledge that other knowlege is possible. 

§2. Still the meaning and province of psychplogy as 
science of mind will depend on what precisely is meant 
by Mind and by Science, 

I, Now, as to the word Mindy — it is used in the first 
place, (a) as a collective teijn for that class of states and 
activities which are distinguished from others by their 
attribute of being performed consciously ; that is, for the 
states and processes of feeling, thinking and willing, in 
all their different forms, such as tasting, seeing, touching, 
perceiving, remembering, reasoning, desiring, deliberating, 
and so on. These are distinguished by this attribute of 
being conscious from another series of states and activities 
which we believe to be unconscious, and to go on of them- 
selves independently of all consciousness, — such as the 
flowing of the river, the turning of the wheel, the explo- 


and^Sdenfe. 
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sion oi the mine. call the conscious series pttntal 
phenomena, and may speak of theiji* collectively as consti- 
tuting mind; and the non-conscious Series -we call pt^sictd 
phenomena, and sometimes speak of them collectively as 
constituting matter, nature, or the external world. 

<iThe above, then, is one possible use of the word joioift 
viz., as a collective term for states anH prnr<»e<aa of 
filling, thinking the..*'atream 

of consddusnessJi ajod.. atStoaJlkd. .aieatal.|^eaomeaa. This 
fs sometimes called the empirical conception of mind, be- 
cause only the states and processes can be said to enter 
into experience. 

{b) But this meaning evid^lly does not exhaust 
all that we mean by mind, f We cannot think of states 
and activities without thinking of something of which 
they are th^ states and activities — of feeling, know- 
ing and willing without thinking of something which 
Teds, knows and wills. In otller words, we must think of a 


CHAP. I. 


In the niMta- 

phyeical 

sense. 


substance or entity underlying, supporting and manifesting 
itself in the states and processes of consciousness, apart 
from which the states and processes themselves are but 
empty abstractions. Hence the word viind may be used 
also to denote this mental substance of entity which un- 
derlies and manifests itself in the mental phenomena of 
thinking, feeling and willing, and gives them the connection 
and unity of a single mind. 

• 

In this sense, viz, as mental substance, it is sometime^ 
spoken of also as soul. And this is called the metaphysical 
conception of mind, because the substance of things is said 
to be known only by abstract reasoning, and not directly 
by experience like the phenomena. It is said to be a 
noumenony or something merely thoughty and filled in by 
thinking reason,, and irot a phenomenony or appearance 
manifest to experience. 


(c) It can be seen, however, that each of the above In the phi/o- 
senses of. the word mind is one-sided and incomplete, aeSso, 
when taken by itself. The states and processes, or so-called 
phenomena, are nothing apart from the substance which 
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Pfyehotogy 


General 
meaning of 
science— the 
consfy^tion, 
causes and 
laws of 
things. 


supports them, .and gives theni theif> order and connection; 
and the substance is nothing apart from the states and 
processes in which it isxpresses and manifests itself, and 
realizes its own nature> Taken by itself, each is but a lo- 
gical ?ibstraction without any reality of its own They are 
only two aspects of the same thing, and the r&il 
thing^ia the unjty^cpngtitpted by the, two jn c5>|-i;elation. 

Hence the most correct use of the word mind will be 
for the concrete reality made up oT the processes of thinking, 
feeling and willing ( iha phenomena ) and the something 
which think^ feels and wills (the substance) ag„, correlative 
-facto^loLfhe^same. thing. * * 

Thus we see that the word.mind njay be used in three 
senses — [i) for the mental states and processes of thinking, 
feeling and willing considered apart from their substance ; 
<«; for the which thinks, feels and wills considered 

apart from its states and activities; and («V).for the concrete 
unity of both. These we may distinguish as the empirical., 
metaphysical and philosophical senses of the word. *'■ 

§3. .11. Next, as to the term Science, — the term is used, 
generally speaking, for the process of analysing things (or 
phenomena, as it is customary to say) into their constituent 
parts and elements; discovering the causes which have 
made them to be what they are, and their properties or 
powers of causing effects in other things, and the laws ac- 
cording to which' the forces which produce them, and the 
forces which they exercise on other things, operate. In 
othdt words, science is the attempt to determine the con- 
stitution, the causes and effects, and the laws of things. 
It attempts to answer the questions, what ? why ? and 
how ? — what things are ( their constitution ) why they are 
what they are ( their causes ) and how they come to be 
what they are (the laws of their causes). ^ 

And, to be truly scientific, its results (l) m ust bepgwgr a/ 
i. e. must be true not of one thing here and there, and 
now and then, but of all things of the same kind, at all 
times. And (2) it s r;e^ults m ust be at least approximately 
c ert mn, i.e, established by observation or inference, as 
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distinguished from propbsitiona resting on’ mere crnij^etiure 
or probability. And there is now a tendency, it may 
ded, (3) to restrict the term science t 6 experimental invesH^ 
gations, or tKose which deal with ■’concrete tilings and 
proceed by what is called the inductive method, i. e. by 
direct obseiwation of things ( aided by analysis and, where 
possible, by ekperiment), and mductive inference irogi the 
particular facts observed, to general conclusions capable 
of being verified by future observation. And at the. same 
time, (4) it is generally insisted upon (as a consequence of 
the above characteristics)* that science de|^ls*wi^ f 

their 

outward manifestations to the senses, and not with the 
things as they are absolutely in themselves. 


Ing'cliarac- 
teiistics of 
scientific 
resitits. 


♦Thus, physiology consists in resolving organisms into 
tfceir constituent elements, {issues and organs ; and dis- 
covering how the constituent cells and organs co-operate so 
as to promote the life and growth of the whole, ^nd what 
causes lead to their development, connection and harmony 
as factors of a single living whole. Chemistry resolves 
material compounds into their constituent elements, and 
determines the properties of each, ( /. e. its powers of pro- 
ducing effects on other things), and the laws according 
to which they operate. Thh above characteristics do not 
apply equally, however, to mathematics, which is not ex- 
perimental in this sense, but starts from ideas of the mind, 
analyses them mentally, and arrives at their properties by 
deduction, without any experiment on, or even observation 
of external things. *; 


§4. This, then, brings us back to the question, Is a 
science of mind possible in the sanie sense as of other 
things ? The above different senses of mind will lead to 
different ways of regarding and investigating mind. Does 
any of them, then, accord with the above general definition 
ofscien<^? ' 

(a) nt is commonly assumed that, 

ab by.ob§ei:Yatio».ja«)id..e*- 

thajjtg. .ftCMJclusiom. tioHist bc.reafihcdJbdr 


In what sense 
then is men- 
tal science 
possible? 


Scientifiiune* 
thods appH- 
cable only to 
phenomena. 


PART X. 
CHAP. X. 


Hcnc^lfiience 
of mindcan 
deal only with 
phenomena of 
mind. 


Psychology 
at science 


Must be 
purely ' 
empirical. 


iBdHStW^^eo«!j|^lkatioiJ..and^ bejaga^pf , jjgm^Vg^ 
bD^tE^sfiaiatioO’'" Now this is possible, it is assumed, only in 
the case of the out^^ard manifestations of things, their 
properties and processes as they appear to experience — ^in 
other words, of the phenotnena of things. The phenomena^ 
it is assumed, can be isolated and studied apart from tha 
subst|iiices which produce tlfem, and this is practicable nolf 
only in the case of physical phenomena, but of mental 
ones also. Science proper, therefore, can deal only wit h 
Bfefjasiasaa. 

• The* siibstance or .reality IvlTich produces and mat 
nifests itself in the phenomei;a cannot be observed nor 
experimented on (being only a noumenon)\ and, therefore, 
must I even if it be possible at all) be relegated to 
another form of inquiry called metaphysic ; which proceeds 
not by observation and induction, but by analysis of, and 
deduction from fundamental ideas of reason, so that its 
results cannot be outwardly •verified. 

Therefore, if psychology is to be possible as a science 
of mind, it must limit itself to the phenomena of mind, 
to the conscious states and processes of thinking, .feeling 
and willing in their different forms. In other words, it 
must regard mind as merely the aggregate of mental 
phenomena or conscious states — the stream of conscious' 
ness — and leave the question regarding the substance of 
mind, or reality .which manifests itself in these phenomena, 
to aflother form of inquiry, not .scientific in the same sense. 

,# Thus, psychology as a science is made to consist inti 
the joa^^ states an4 

processes of feeling, thinking and willing, wi t|i a v i«.w . tri, 
the . eleipent^ of which, tljey are composed, qtpd^’ 
tljs„.laws. accQ,rdJn&-to..wWch.the5e.elentvBnts combine and' 
C0a0,perate so as to make one mental life and evolve! 
the products called mental, such as knowledge, art, and! 
society. 

These manifestations and products can be studied and 
understood, it is assumed, without any reference to the 
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reality manifesting itself in them; and in this" way 
psychology can be treated as a science in the same sense 
as the sciences of nature. And it is only bv this lliqltatip n L 
QUte..ssherejte .the 4«:o.<;fiss.es..ahd products oLruipcUhai: ^ 
tfepje caabe a science otpsychology. 

•"This, then, is empirical V experiential psychology, 
which claims to be the truly scientific study of mind, tt re- 
ceived its impulse from Hume, James and J. S. Mill, Bain, 

Spencer, and more recently, Wundt It aims more at the 
accumulation of facts than at the Understanding of them — 
more at ^knowledge and utility, than at theoiy and logical 
completeness of system. 

s, '* 

{p) But there is another way of studying mind which philoso- 
belongs to philosophy, if not to science. It may be thought 
that this attempted isolation of phenomena from sub- 
stance,— of feeling, thinking and willing from what feels, 
thinks and wills, — does violence to common sense. 

ii^d^aling with th? s|at?,s aiid procesaea ,3ji,j3(WUd, 

^opie thgpry is always tacitly assumed as to Jh^jrj^Uhs- 
t|ncgj,0d,.&rQ»nj^- And the theory thus irresponsibly ' 
a.ssumed by the empirical psychologist may be a crude 
and uncritical one, and such uncritical assumptions may 
vitiate his whole science. Hence, a truly philosophical 
psychology must not pretend to deal with the processes 
alone, but must take into account the substance which un- 
derlies them, and treat mind as the concrete reality made ■ 
up of substance and manifestations. 

Hence, the higher and more philosophical method is Phi^gg^ical 
to ntialyse the processes in order to determine from them min/.** 
the nature of the mental substance; and to use the idea thus 
obtained of the fundamental reality to explain deductively 
the nature of the states and processes, showing how they 
arise out of the nature of the thinking principle, and thereby, 
how they combine and co-operate as factors of one concrete 
mind. This, then, is equivalent to applying both the 


experimental and the metaphysical, the inductive and the 
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Psychology 


deductive methods t^ether,* so as to supplement each 
other reciprocally. , . 

This may be called the rational or philosophiccU con- 
ception of mind and of psychology^ and has been common 
to Aristotle in ancient, and Leibnitz and writers of 
the schools of Heg’el and Herbart in modern times. 
It aims not so much^ at the accumulation .of new facts, 
as at the understanding, and explaining of those already 
known — making them intelligible to reason. But it is open 
always to the charge, that its results are partly speculative 
and hypothetical, and not strictly verifiable by experience 
in the sama sense as those of na|uml science. 

Thd purely empirical study of mind has been carried 
on mainly in connection with the empirical and sensa- 
tionist philosophy of Hume aud Comte; which leads to the 
result that nothing can be known except phenonuna^ 
and the order in which they have accompanied and 
succeeded each other in the past, and may, there- 
fore, be expected to accompany and succeed each other in 
the future. That one even! causes another means merely 
that one phenomenon is always followed by another in 
experience. We cannot, therefore, learn any thing as to 
how the phenomena are produced, nor, therefore, as to the 
ground or substance out of which they spring.' Meta- 
'physical knowledge is therefore impossible — ^whether of 
mind or of matter. 

Metaphysical psychology, on the contrary, is in har- 
mony with the rationalistic philosophies of Aristotle, Leib- 
nitz, Hegel and Herbart. It regards this restriction of 
knowledge to phenomena as based on the fallacy of sub- 
stantializing abstractions. Phenomena are thereby treated 
as if they were substantial things, which could be observed 
and experimented on by themselves. Empiricists in think- 
ing that the^ are dealing with phenomena alone, are 
merely deceiving themselves. They are always assuming 
tacitly some, perhaps uncritical theory of the substance 
underlying the phenomena. It is necessary, therefore, to 
attain a clear and self-consisterit conc^tion of substance 
and phenomena together, as factors of one concrete realitJ^ 
This is the object of the great rationalistic systems of phi- 
losophy — those of Aristotle, Hegel and Herbart. 

It follows that the province and sphere assigned to 
psychology depends greatly on the relation in which it is 
supposed to stand to science, metaphysic and philosophy, 
and this, therefore, requires further consideration. 


Philosopky. 



II. Philosophy. 


PAET I. 


§ 5. It .is common at tke present day to say that 

and keeps cldur of 
metaphysic \ and to speak of mechanical, chemical, elec- 
trical, vital, and even of mental and social phenomena^ 
as the provinces of the .physical, biologiciri -and mental 
sciences. Yet phenomenon vs ond of those words which 
are used too often without any precise definition, and 
therefore lead to much confusion of thought What does 
it really mean ? 

The word means literally w hat is sho wn or manifested, 
and is used. for the appear anch or manifestations of things 
— the f o rms under which they appear, exhibit, pianifyst 
themselves. It implies, therefore, a distinction between 
what things really are in themselves, and the forms under 
which they manifest themselves to other things. How then 
do things manifest themselves to other things ? Evidently 
by producing effects or changes in them. 

Thus, the falling of bodies, the turning of the com- 
pass, the lightning flash, and the shattering of the tree, 
the selection and assimilation of nutritive materials,* the 
building of houses, making of machines, and writing of' 
books, may be said to be phenomena, or manifestations, 
revealing the presence and operation of what are appa- 
rently substantial realities, physical and mental — being 
really effects which these* realities produce by their various 
modes of operation, magnetic, electrical, vital, mental. 

* But even within the limits of this. general meaning, 
the word phenomenon may be used with a wider and a 
narrower range of application : — 

(<t) With an objective application, L e. to things exter- 
nal to, and independent of, mind. it. m^,„h6. use^ for 


CBAP. tl. 

] II * 

Distlacdoa of 
phenomoQOii 
and reality* 


Manifestation 
and what ma- 
nifests itself. 


Ambiguity of 
the word phe- 
nomenon. 

Its general 
use. 
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Philosophy. 


PART I. 
CHAP. II. 


Its stricter 
sense. % 


All phenome- 
na in first ins- 
tance mental. 


so that the world iftay be said to be an abrogate, 
consisting of substantial realities and the phenomena or 
changes which these realities afe constantly producing in 
each other by their reciprocal action and reaction — inde- 
pendently of any perceiving mind, and whether perceived 
or not (the adjective objective being used to connote the 
quality of being indep^dent of mind in general, or at least 
of aify particular mind). Thus science, in speaking of 
astronomical, chemical and vital phenomena, thinks of 
them as processes going on objectively, whether there is 
any mind to perceive them or not. 

^9- (b) With A subjective applicaJtion, i,e. to states ' and i 
'processe.s of mind. Though often used loosely in the; 
above sense for all kinds of changes, yet the term can be ■ 
used consistently only where there is reference to a per- ^ 
ceiving mind ; because, to speak correctly, a...tbing- can- 
a ppear ,oj ..vian iH e s t. t VW/ l-only.. .to a. mind which can be' 
£pnscinus of .the.-ma4ufes.tatipn. and understand what it! 
manifests. ("Correctly, therefore, the term phenomenon'- 
should be used only for those effects or changes which, 
things occasion in perceiving minds^ Hence, all pheno- 
mena are in the first instance really mental; and it is onl^ 
when they are understood to be occasioned by stages and ' 
changes of external things that they can be thought of • 
as (indirectly) phenomena of the external world also. 

Now the mental states which we feel to be caused or 
occasioned in us by external things, are those which we 
call sensations — vis. those states of our con^ipusness 
which we feel to be forced upon ifs from without, whether 
we are willing or not, e. g. the heat of the sun, the flash of 
the lightning and the sound of the thunder, the touch and 
colour of the flower, and the like. These mental states we 
come to understand as phenomena, or manifestations of 
external things. 

Hence it is by interpreting, so to speak, the sensations 
which they occasion in us, that we come to know that 
there are other things besides our^lves, and to understand 
their qualities and relations. It is only . through these 
sensations, therefore, that they can be said to appear or 
themselves to conscious experience. To a think- 
ing being, therefore, the real phenomena of Ae external 
world are his own sensations. Hence, when it is said that 
science deals only with phenomena, this should be under- ; 
stood to mean that it deals with things only in so tar as { 
they manifest themselves, and can be represented, in terms 
of tuitxuU {md poesiile aeneatUma. 


' l^hMotopJ^, 
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Hence, if it be t(ue that science deals only with 
phenomena, it follows 'that, to science,* a thing, will 
bei merely, as Mill saj^s', “ a perAianent possibOily .of 
sensations,” t. e. a* possible aggregate or cluster of sen* 
sations which ‘any and evdry mind may experience under 
certain conditions. These subjective effects will 'be the 
phenomena of objective things in .the correct sense of 
the word. . ’ 

/ § 6. Now this definition of the term phenomenon 
will help us to understand, better the distinction commonly 
drawn between science an d- Oie^ffry^ic . It is now clear 
that a thing may be thought of under ei^er of two 
aspects : — (i) we may tliink of it as it manifests Itself to 
us in our sense-expeitience, and is represented by us in 
terms of our sensations, and of the ideas in which sense- 
experience is retained and reproduced — in other words, 
we may think of it as phenotnenon merely. ( 2 ) But we 
do not believe that the thing is nothing more than a 
possible aggregate of sensations or ideas within our own 
consciousness ; we believe that it exists outside and 
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independent of our own, and of every individual mind, and 
occasions the sensations in our own minds, and in all others 


with which it comes into relation. This is what we mean 


by saying fhat it has real or substantial existence. 

Hence it would appear from this that there are two 
possible spheres of investigation with r^ard to things, 
vis. as pkenoinena and as realities. These are the spheres 
of science and metaphysic. But these imply a third form 
of study which will combine the results of both these 
into one connected system, vis. philosophy. Now— 

As to Science — It is possible to investigate things science in 
as phenomena merely, that isj as they manifest themselves 
to us by the effects which they produce in our conscious 
experience. We may think of a thing , merely as the 
cluster of .sensations which it gives us, or has given, or 
would give, were we present to receive them, i e. in terms 
of its*^henomena merely. 
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Thus we ^ink of past, distant*and futute thirtgs and 
events in terms of tihe, conscious experiences, i. e. of the 
sensations, which the)« would have given, or will give to 
ourselves, or other sensitive heings constituted like our- 
selves, Thfe geologist thinks the ages before men ex- 
isted on the earth, by imagining himself present, and 
picturing the great treq-femS, and pines, and. the gigantic 
fljnng lizards and armoured sloths, as they would have 
appeared to his own eyes, had he been present. 


• This thinking of things in terms of phmomma, and 
: conceiving hoW they would have*appeared, or will appear 
to sense^xperience, is' experiential or empirical know- 
ledge ; and it is agreed that the sciences deal with things 
ionly in this sense — in other words, that they do not 
■consider the question, what things may be in themselves 
apart from our own sensations, bnt only the forms which 
;they assume when represented in terms of our sense- 
i experience ; dnd are satisfied with determining how they 
;will appear, or would hayc appeared, to the senses. And 
;the strength and importance of this sdentijic point of 
•view, as distinguished from the metaphysical, consists in 
this, (i) that scientific knowledge is more or less pvjiclical, 
Tor what is of really practical importance to us with regard 
•to things, is to know how they will affect ua — whether 
beneficially or injuriously — when we come into relation 
with them ; and (2) that the results of science are gener- 
ially capable of being subsequently verified by new 
liexperiences. (§ 3). 

^And the sciences are further distinguished from philo- 
•sophy in this, that they deal, not vj[it|jJhR whole sphere 
■of being , nor even of phenomena, but only with 
separate departments of phenomena considered apart from 
leach other. Hence the different sciences are distinguished 


from each other according to the different departments 
of phenomena with which they deal, and fall thereby 


into three main divisions : — 


* (r) Some deal with the phenomena in which 
inanimate matter mitiifests itself, and are called the physical 
•sciences — astronomy, mechanics, mineralogy, chemistry, etc. 

' And in connection with these, may be mentioned those 
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which deal with the modes of space- under which physical 
phenomena universally manifest themselves to our ifenses 
— ^viz. form, magnitude, number,* considered in the 
abstract, apart from the phenomena themselves. These 
are called the mathematics, but differ^in method from the 
other sciences, and are now often regarded as ‘occupying 
a position apart from them. . 

(ft) O^ers deal with the phenomena in which Kfe 
manifests itself, and are called the biological sciences— 
botany, zoology, physiology etc. • , 

{Hi) And^gth^s. deal with, the phenomena in ' wfaieh 
tmnd manifests itself, and are called the mental teioncet — 
psychology, ethics, logic, sociology; aesthetics, etc. 
y A science, therefore) (defined according to'its .results), 
may be said to be a body of* general propositions, 
belonging to some ^ne of ’these departments ; affirming 
that such and such phenomena always present themselves 
in such and such an order and connection, under such 
and such circumstances ; and verified by observation, and, 
where possible, by experiment. 
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§ 7. As to Metaphysic.— little reflection may con- 
vince us, however, that what is immediately present in 
our experience (in the case of physical things at least) is 
not the. real things as they are in themselves, but only 
phenomena or manifestations of them, viz, the sensations 
which they occasion in us ; and that the real things exist 
independent of our sensations, and constitute a world 


But thought 
'must rise 
'from pheno- 
'mena to rea* 
'lity. 


of substantial realities, acting and reacting on each 
other, and going on all the same whether there are 
human beings present to be affected by them or hot 
This peculiarity of being independent of finite minds is 
expressed by saying that things exist objectively ^ extra- 
mentally, or absolutely. 


Now, believing this, we cannot avoid inquiring what 
phenomena themselves imply as to the realities which exist 
behind, and give rise to the phenomena — for it is evident 
that we can know such things only through the medium of 
their manifestations, ^nd the processes and methods of 
thinking by which we thus reason from phenomena to the 
objecttVe realities which manifest themselves in phenomena, I 
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and the" effort to conceive theje realities, mental and 
material, as they are in themselves, and to understand how 
I they act and react ^on each other sq as to produce 
phenomena, are called metaphysic^ It differs from science 
not only in the kind of knowledge which it aims at, but 
also in its method. 'While, science proper proceeds by 
observation of things, and, experiment upon them as 
they appear to the senses, and induction from observed 
facts to general laws ; metayhysic proceeds by analysis 
of ideas into their simplest contents in order to discover 
what is implied in them regarding the objective realities 
which they are supposed to represent ; and by pure 
reasoning from the ideas to the realities. 

* Thus experiential science assumes such ideas as 
substance, matter, space, soul, force, cause, time, action and 
reaction, infinity and the like, and psychology as science 
seeks to explain how these^such ideas arise in the course 
of our experience. But we cannot avoid going beyond 
this, and inquiring whether, and in what sense, these ideas 
of the mind correspond to realities existing outside and 
independent of our mind ; and how these realities can be 
supposed, by their activities and interactions, to give 
rise to the world of finite minds and things and their 
phenomena. Such inquires into what is above experience, 
and how experience is produced, evidently* suppose 
methods different from inquiries into the contents of 
experience itself, and are called met^physic. 

. Now this kind of inquiry must centre largely, it is evi- 
dent, round those most fundamental ideas which lie at the 
root of all experience — viz. substantiality, or the question 
what real existence must be conceived to consist in, and 
causality, or the question how real things must be conceived 
to depend and react on each othej, so as to form a connected 
system of things ; while these inquiries will lead to the 
further question, what mind and matter are in themselves, . 
and how they are connected together in the living body, and ", 
to the question of the absolute reality from which both mind | 
and matter derive their origin, viz. the absolute, or God. * 


« Philosophy, 
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« Questions of this kind were calfed by Aristotle and 
Bacon, primary of fundamjental philosophy. Aristotle’s 
treatise on primary philosophy was afterwards arranged by 
his editors, in the body of his collected works,* after the 
treatises on. the physical, i, e, natural sciences, and hence 
came afterwards to be called the metaphysics, i, e, what 
comes after the treatises on* nature. The term .thus 
accidentally applied to Aristotle’s* work became at last a 
name for the kind of subject dealt with in that treatise. 
And it is appropriate in this sense, that a word which 
originally meant, which comes after the natural, may be 
applied also to mean, what lies bejiind the experiential or 
phenomenal world and gives^rise td it. 

Another name 8ften applied to this kind of invesfiga- 
tion, and even to philosophy as a whole, is “theory 
or science of knowledge, ** or “ science of principles. ” 
This is too narrow for philosophy^ but well expresses the 
nature of metaphysic. For we cannot be sure that we know 
what things in themselves are, g. such things as substance^ 
causality, soul, matter, without knowing how we know whfit 
they are ; and we cannot know how we know, without 
knowing what it is that we know, and how far we know 
it. Thgs metaphysic is the analysis and criticism of the 
fundamental ideas and principles involved in all know- , 
ledge, with a view to clear away whatever contradictions 
may be involved in them as commonly understood, and de- 
termine what is necessarily implied in them as to realities 
beyond. I^jjeeks to determine what mind must he in 
' order to know nature, and what nature must be in order 
that it may be known by mind. Two constituents of it are 
sometimes distinguished — epistemology, or theory of know- 
ing, determining the conditions and factors necessarily in- 
volved in the knowing of reality ; and ontology, or theory 
of being, determining what is necessarily implied in know- 
ledge as to the reality known. 

There are some thinkers called sceptics and positi- 
vists, who deny the possibility of metaphysical knowledge, 
at least in the Sense of ontology, and maintain that 
real knowledge is limited to the field of phenomena or 
experience. But this is equivalent to limiting it, as Hume 
and Mill have shown, to the sphere of possible sensations 
and clusters of sensation. And this limitation, again, 
leads always to the result of identifying the sensations 
and clusters of sensation themselves with reality ; which 
is evidently the fallacy of substantializing abstractions. 
And again, the rejection of metaphysical inquiry seems 
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[.to be always accompanied by some misunderstanding of 
its meaning and nfethod, ^t is, after all, only tiie effort 
to iAink correctly about matters regarding which no one 
can help* thinking in some way or another. And the 
question of the truth of experience is so involved in experi- 
ence itself and in the nature of reason, that the attempt 
to pxclude it always de&ats itself, and* metaphysical 
thought, though excluded for a time, always forces itself 
back more imperiously than before. 


Function of 
philosophy. 


Definitions. 


§ 8. As to Philosophy . — The above division of the 
province df ‘knowledge into a *pkirality of spheres, — viz., 
those of the sciences which d^l with.pht^npmgna and that 
of metaphysic which dealswitt^ reality — seems to necessitate 
another form of investigation which will unite the highest 
results of the sciences and of metaphysic into one sys- 
tematic whole of knowledge. This is the function of 
philosophy. 

Different definitions are given of philosophy, e.g., that 
it is “ science of knowledge.” i, c., inquiry into the way, in 
which our conception of the world is attained ; “ science 
of principles,” inquiry i. e., into the origin and import 
of the fundamental ideas and propositions (axioms) upon 
which our knowledge of the world is based ; “ science 
of the absolute, i. e., of the ultimate and self-existent 
redity and p'ower which manifests itself in the world ; 
“ the ultimate unification of the highest results 6f experi- 
ence, i. e., the drawing and combining of the results of the 
experiential sciences so as to form a' conception of the 
world of experience as a whole. 

Hence the one which expresses its meaning best and 
includes all the rest is, that it fs the continuous effort to 
attain to a conception of the world of mind aiid nature as 
a whole, which' will be free from contradictions within 
itself, and will i^ree with, and help us to* understand 
better, the facts of experience. In this sense, it certainly 
corresponds to an essential want of the mind, for it is 
the very nature of understanding to strive aft^ order, 
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connecti9n, and unity everywhere; and until this is a^ned, 
there is a feeling of the incdmptletenefbs and insufficiency 
of knowledge, and consequent perplexity and unrest 
Hence it seems to be necessary for thp mind to rest upon 
some ultimate hypothesis regarding the world as a whole, 
and its own relation to it, i. e. a philosophy. • 

And, in its higher apd more reasoned forms, pWlo- 
sophy proceeds by drawing the highest results of the 
experiential sciences, and reconciling and combining them 
with the best results of metaphysioi^l reflection; and jsee- 
king to arrive thereby at an eCdequate notion of an ultimate 


Method. 


substantial reality, from which it may explain the world 
of finite things and minds deductively, i. e, by showing 
how they follow as products from the operation of the 
ultimate power, and form withjt one organic, intelligible 
world-whole. 

• But it may be safely said that every thinking being 
has a philosophy of some kind, however crude ; and that 
the object of philosophical study is not so much to provide 
us with a conception of the world, as to correct what con- ’ 
ception we already have; to clear away the contradictions 
involved iVi all popular conceptions; and introduce the 
new ideas and new points of view which are always open- 
ing op with the advance of scientific knowledge, and 
more accurate methods of metaphysical thought. 

• ...^‘he relation between the sciences and philosophy* is Relation of 

a Subject of frequent discussion. TtUfi sciences ^vitltpjit scimceand 
philqspphy, it is said, give an aggregate of units without or- philosophy* 
ganic unity, Uke body without soul ; while philosophy with- 
out the i^iences, would be like soul without body. More 
precisely^he sciences seek to determine what the pheno- 
mena or manifestations of the world are, or would be, to the 
conscious experience of beings constituted like ourselves ; 
while.jjtiilosophy, again, (aided by metaphysic) seeks to 
explain what phenomena mean; and to make these pheno- 
mena intelligible to the understanding, by showing how they 
arise as factors of one connected world-system, by the 
productive energy of one absolute world-power.^The 
sciences seek to determine the contents of the w^d as 
they appear to the senses ; ph^Qgophy, to understand the 
fundamental force or life which' evolve.s and gives con> 
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ilection and unity to "these contents. Hence, in method, 
While the sciences arts mainly^ anatytidiiU and ind/uctive, 
dissecting nature, so to speak, into its constituent elements 
as the anatomist does the body, and generalizing, from 
particular facts to general truths ; philosophy is to some ex- 
tent, indeed, inductive, vizy, in so far as it starts from, and 
draws, the results of, the various sciences, but is mainly 
deductive — seeking to understand how the parts and their 
working follow from the plan ‘and the purpose of the 
whole, as the organs and their working result from the life 
of the organism. 

But' from the distinction whfch’ has been made with 
regard to the two aspects of thing»<— phenomenal and 
transcendental, tliijogs_as..they, and things, as .they 

— it follows that there will be two forms, or at least 
two stages, of philosophical inquiry ; and, indeed, through- 
out its whole history philospphy has been divided into 
two schools on the basis of that distinction — an exi>eri- 
entud adluwl, limiting the world-whole with which philo- 
.sophy deals to the scries of phenomena or possible ex- 
periences (though often identifying phenomena themselves 
with reality); and a ratitrnid school, seeking by means of 
metaphysical reasoning to penetrate beyond phenomena 
to reality, and comprehend the world as a real whole of 
substance and phenomena, and thereby understand how 
phenomena arise. . Hence : — 

I. Empirical PhiloHujdiy. — It may be thought pos- 
sible to construct a conception of the world wholly in 
terms of phenomena, or of “ e.xperience ’’ — in other words, 
of the world as it would manifest itself to the sense- 
experience of a spectator constituted like ourselves, and 
present to it throughout its whole extent and history. Such 
an observer may be supposed to receive the sensations 
which the processes of the world would give him, and 
retain them in the form of ideas, in the order and con- 
nection in which he experienced them ; and thus to have 
a connected system of ideas corresponding to his experi- 
ences of the world, without making any attempt to go 



beyond his sensations and understand ^hat is imfdied 
in them, (thus avoiding mefaphysig.)^ Now eropiricaX. PW" 
Ipsophy starts from the knowledge of actual experi^ccs 
supplied by.hfstory and th*e science?; and generalizes . ftoni 
what has actually been experienced, to what would or mig^t 
have been experienced by such an universal spectator ; 
and tries to picture the wholb world-process as it^ would 
appear to him, This, then, i§ equivalent to conceiving 
the world in terms of experience or phenomena, that is, 
simply in terms of possible sensations and feelings. . And 
the effort to attain to* such a^ conception* is philosophy 
in the sense to whjph it is .limited by the sceptics, Hume 
and Mill, and the positivisb, Comte. ' 


•The most complete attempt at theory of the vmid 
(or rather of that portion only with which we are directly 
connected, vie. our own solar system) on purely empiric^ 
lines, is seen in yerbert Spencer’s “ Synthetic Philosophy" 
which begins — 

, (i) In "Firet Principles" and "Essays" with the ideas 
of matter, motion, and conservation of energy, as they 
appear to experience, and are assumed in physical science ; 
and the probable origin of the sun, earth, planets, and 
moons, by motion and gravitation, operating within’ a 
nebula of “ cosmic dust ’’ or “ vapour ” ; and then — 

(iij In “ Principles of Biology f endeavours to show 
how, on the newly solidihed and gradually cooling globe of 
inanimate matter, living organisms made their appearance 
in their most elementary forms, consisting of minute glo- 
bules of protoplasm; and how, in the course of ageS they 
developed by continuous differentiation and int^ration, 
through innumerable intermediate forms, into the species 
of plants and animals which now cover the earth; and 
next — 

(iii) In “ Principles of Psychology” tries to explain 
how mind, from the .elementary feelings of want and 
satisfaction, pain and pleasure, which may be supposed 
to exist in the lowest animal oi^anisms, dev’elops through 
all intermediate stages of complexity, until at last the 
human m^ind emerges ; and how' the individual mind, from 
its rudimentary stage in the infant, develops into the 
complicate system of feelings, ideas, and volitions which 
constitutes the mature mind ; and finally — 
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y (iv) In '\Prvticiplea of Sodotogy," shows hc>w indi- 
vidual minds necess^ily joined themselves together into 
societies for mutual help and defence, and developed 
manners and customs* moral Jaws and habits, forms of 
government and religion, and arts and sciences, rising 
gradually from lower forms to those prevailing at the 
present day. 

And this philosophy Spencer’s pretends to be 
purely empirical, i e. to describe the origin and history 
of the world simply as "they would have impressed them- 
selves on the experience of a' spectator like ourselves ; 
and to describe the order and connection of events (viewed 
as phenomena merely) in time and space, without any 
attempt .to explain the ground, reason, or ultimate cause 
out of which they spring (which is ^escribed as the n'n- 
kn(mn (tad uvkvoxmlile.) 

II. Ratiov(d Philoso^diy — which supplements empiri- 
cal investigation with metaphysical criticism, and seeks 
to rise to the ultimate unity of both phenomena and reality 
in the absolute or self-exi4tevi. Thus, it subjects ex- 
perience, to metaphysical analysis, to determine what is 
really implied in it as to the realities out of which it 
springs, and to reach back to an ultimate reality; and 
seeks to explain both phenomena and finite realities as 
factors in one connect«l whole, having its ground in one 
ultimate reality, which philosophy calls the absolute, and 
theology calls God, 

* It denies therefore that phenomena can be abstrac- 
ted 4rom reality, and studied and understood as things 
by themselves; and maintains that reason in thinking 
and understanding phenomena must think and under- 
stand the realities manifested in them. Experiential 
knowledge, therefore, assumes metaphysical results, 
whether acknowledged or not. Thus rationalism finds the 
empirical method to be superficial and uncritical. The 
conception of the world which empirical philosophy be- 
lieves to bo derived wholly from experience ( impressed 
on mind from wiAout like pictures in the camera) is not 
really such. It includes, indeed, materials from without, but 
these have been supplemented by such notions as subs- 
tance and attribute, cause and effect, infinite and finite, 
absolute and relative, which are not impressed on mind 



from without in the forirf of experience, but •are construc- 
ted by its own intellectual power, and read into sensatipns 
in order to give them meaning. o 

if Now rational philosophy aims at giving a reasoned 
account of these ideas, and of the realities implied in them, 
and thereby of the phenomena arising out of them ; and 
at forming a conception of the world in which realities 
as well as phenomena will be accounted for? For philo- 
sophy aims at discovering connectioln and unity in thftigs ; 
and there can be no unity, where there is nothing more 
than a series of phenomena or sensations experienced by 
a series of finite minds. 

Thus philosophy, in^the highest sense 6f* the word, 
will draw, reconcile, and conibine the highest results both 
of empirical investigation in the sense of Spencer, and 
of metaphysical, in the sense of Aristotle, and will seek to 
attain its end by the right use of both. And it follows 
that it will have three principal branches. Thus — 

(1) Philosophy of Mhui will avail itself of all that 
empirical psychology can teach as to the order and con- 
nection of mental phenomena; and, with the help of meta- 
physical* criticism, will trace them back to the reality or 
substantial ground implied in them, which we speak of 
as soul or spirii — seeking to understand the relation be- 
tween mind which knows, and the world which is known ; 
or to determine what mind must be in order that it may be 
able to think and understand the world. This is some- 
times called rational psychology also. 

(2) Philosophy of Nature will avail itself of what 
science teaches as to the phenomena of external nature* 
and with the help of metaphysical analysis will trace them 
back to the substantial reality implied in them, which we 
speak of as imtifer^\ and \\fill seek to explain the relation 
of matter to mind ; or determine what matter must be in 
order that it may manifest itself to and be known of mind. 
This is sometimes called ratimud cosinology. 

(3) Finally, Philosophy of the Ahsolute will avail 
itself of the results of the above, and seek to trace back 
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thCrWorlds <£ mind and nature td the unity of a single ulti- 
mate reality, by showing how finite minds and things arise 
as factors or prctducfts of the operation of one infinite and 
absolute ^ power, ff this could be explained, then the 
world ' would really ^be understood as a whole, which is the 
aim of philosophy. 

w«This kind of philosophy, vvhich .supplements empiri- 
cal by metaphysical’ investigation, and combines the 
results of the two into a connected system, is sometimes 
called rational, because, in going beyond the phenomena 
of experience, it has to* trust to pure abstract ' reasoning 
like mathematics ; \i;herea.s Empirical philosophy claims 
to rest more directly on th^ sciences of observation and 
experiment. It is also called a prilfri philosophy, because 
in order to understand sensations from without, the 
understanding has to supply notions, forms, or laws of 
thought from within, which are therefore, in a sense, 
prior, or antecedent to experience ; whereas, according 
to the empirical way of thinking, all elements of know- 
ledge are, without exception, d posteriori, i. e., derived from 
and therefore posterior to e.xperiene. Of the attempts 
to work out a reasoned conception of the world as a 
whole, the most elaborate are those of Aristotle in ancient, 
arid Hegel and Herbart in modern times. 

This leads us to consider more precisely the relation 
of psychology to science, metaphysic and philosophy as 
above defined. 


Relation of^ 
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Psychology, Metaphysic and Physiology. 

9, A positive science, as now understood, is the investi- 
.tion of a particular department of phenomena by means 
of observation, analysis and experiment, with in ductive 
inference from particular facts to general laws, and veri- 
fication of these general conclusions by future observa- 
tions* Now it is claimed for psychology that it is an em- 
pirical and experimental science in this sense, co-ordinate 
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with the -natural sciences, and employing essentially tli6 
same methods of observation and experiment, the difference 
between them consists only in the subjects wUh which 
they deal. For, whi)£.p^j; 5 tlpj[Qgy deals with the states 
and processes of mind with a vj^w to analyse them into 
their elements' and discover their law^ and conditions, the 
natural sciences deal with the stafes and processes of some* 
thing assumed to exist external to, and independent of 
mind — an extra-mental world. And they agr^ fprther, it 
is assumed, in this, that both deal with these staths and 
processes, mental and'hon-meiital, merely as phenomena ; 
and avoid all questions of the retdities or siibetancee which 
produce the phenomena, 'viz. eoid and matter in order that 
their results may remain unaffected whatever theory may 
be adopted regarding the substances and origin of the 
phenomena. 
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•«Souj, and matter form the subject-matter of meta- 
phyeic, which having no other method of investigation open 
to’ It than abstract reasoning without experimental veri- 
fication, cannot be included among the sciences properly 
so called. IVIathematics, it may be observed, occupies the 
same ambiguous position in so far as it is purely rational 
in its methods ; but mathematical results are susceptible of 
experimental verification, which those of metaphysic are 
not — their only verification being their freedom from 
contradiction, and their explaining phenomena. 

And yet it is easy to see that psychology is not 
wholly on the same line and level with the natural sciences, 
as is too often assumed. The physical or extra-mental 
world can be known to mind only through the ways in 
which it affects mind, i.e., through the sensations of touch 
colour, etc., which it occasions and the processes of 
perception and thought which these give rise to. In other 
words, the slibject-matter of the natural sciences them- 
selves can be known only in terms of sensation and idea, 
which are the si^bject-matter of mental science. And 
it is only a process of thought that we can reach from 
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these states and processes of our own minds to the states 
and processes of a worfd outside of our minds — the province 
of natural ^science, ^hus mental science mav be said to 
be logisally. antfij-LQr , to ,£hysji£^ a^Lthe iatt^.r..i2„t>e 
in^sen,se subject tqjhs former. 

Considered from this point of view, psychology may be 
said. to occupy an intermediate position between philosophy 
and metaphysic on the one side, and the natural sciences 
on the other. ^ Hence the tendency, in the older writers 
especially, to identify it/with philosophy and metaphysic. 

" l^etaphysic, on the other ‘hand, taiies up the question 
.of the realities or substances which underlie and mani- 
fest themselves in phenomena ; and the question how 
far the ideas of substance, causality, soul, matter, space] 
and time, finite and infinite, and the like whicM 
psychology and the other sciences assume, correspond tcl 
actual realities existing independent of the minds which* 
think them. These a re not open to experimental 
investigation and verification in the same sense as 
phenomena, but can be dealt with only by abstract 
reasoning — analysis of fundamental ideas, and' deduc- 
tion from fundamental requirements of reason. Hence 
metaphysic does not stand in the same line with the 
sciences. These must avoid committing thenrfselves to 
any particular metaphysical theory ; and limit them- 
selves to establishing results concerning phenomena 
merely ; becau.se these alone are capable of e.xperimeutal 
verKication, and when once established experimentally 
will remain true, whatever theory may be advanced 
concerning the realities behind them. Hence many 
psychologists endeavour to express their results jn such a 
way as to render all reference to the substantial reality, - 
or substance of mind, unnecessary. 

But does the distinction, it may be asked, between phe- 
nomenu and reulity really apply to mind? 
pjff . yjfmena ? The above account of the province of 
psychology extends to mind the same distinction between 
phenqmena, and reality which is applied to external ' 
nature, assuming that the si-called phenomena are 
open to scientific investigation, and that the reality is not. 
But is the distinction really applicable to mind in the 
same sense as to nature? \^iJjat.l5..tbe...theaning of mental 
pb^MMnena? We find that the term mind is used really 
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in two different senses, giving two methods and two 
departments of mental science : — . 

I- .tp. other minds !>y 

pccasipning^ certain effects in the material ^Y^rld si^ch 
ai^ looks, sounds, movements, works ; which, again, 
occasion, effects (sensations) in *other minds, which 
other minds, ^can interpret as coming directly indeed 
from the material world,, but in^ifectly from a 'mftntal 
cause. Thus the cries ^ the animal, the looks and 
movements of the child, the voice and gestures of the 
speaker, the laws of Rome, the temples of ancient 
Egypt, the ancient books^ of the Hindus, ara phenomena, 
or manifestations of mmds to other minds, through the 
medium of matter, ^nd the*sensations which it impresses 
from without. 

One class of mental phenomena, therefore, appeal to 
the perceiving mind from without, like material pheno- 
mena ; and so far as they are concerned, the term will 
have the $ame meaning as when applied to the 
manifestations of material tilings, i. e. th^ be effects 
produced by things on mind from without And it is 
mental phenomena of this kind that supply the ntaterials 
of that method of psychological study which is called 
old^tive. 

2. But the term is applied to mind in another sense- 
also. Psychologists speak especially of the conscious 
states and processes of mind, such as feeling, perceiving, 
remembering, reasoning, fearing, loving, willing, and their 
conscious products, feelings, ideas, volitions and the like, as 
phenomena of mind. But the definition wjiich applies to 
other phenomena does not apply to these. These are jiot 
effects occasioned in the mind by other things, but are 
states and activities of the mind itself. How then can 
we speak of them as phenomena? If we. call them pheno- 
mena, it must be in a different sense of the word. 

Now there is a sense in which we may speak of them^ 
as phenomena. It^is pnly in and through its processes of 
thinking,, feeling, ^vviiiingj and the rest, that mind can 
become conscious of itself as mind. They are the 
materials of its own self-consciousness. These states and 
activities are, therefore, in a sense, tAc miild's aim 'iruini- 
festation of* itself to itsdf. 

We may speak of them, therefore, as phenomena, if 
by that we mean, not effects occasioned in the mind by 
other things, but processes and activities in and through 
which mind reveals itself to itself, and becomes conscious 
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pAkTi. of it^lf. A|id we ipay spe^k 6 f these, the mind’s miani- 
cHAp, III, festations of itself to itselfi as the subjective or iTiiemal 
phenomena of mind, to /distinguish them from the 
phenomena of other minds. It is 'they that form the 
material of the subjective or introspective method of 
psychological study. ' 


Psychology 
^!ia 'Meta- 


that one class of mentaV states will have to be regarded as 
phenomena in both the above senses. Sensations are 
conscious processes of mind, and are at the same time 
effects occasioned in the mind by, or through other things. 
They are, therefore, (i) in one sense, external phenomena, 
in and' through which the external world manifests to 
us its existence aiifl attributes ; and (2) in the other 
sense, internal or mental phenomena, in and through 
which the mind becomes aware of itself, and its attribute 
of sensibility. 

§ 10. We can now ur\derstand the relation between 
psychology as the science of mind and the metaphysic 
of miifd, as now commonly conceived. It follows from 
the distinction made between phenomena and sub- 
stance as applied to mind, that mind like nature may be 
regarded from two points of view — thsX Qf the states and 
processes, and that of the substance out of which they ^ 
spring. Approached from one side, it gives the scienti/icj 
study of mind or experiential psychology ; from the other 
side, the inetaphysical study of mind, which belongs toj 
philosophy rather than to science proper. Thus on the 
one side we have : — 


Psychology 
wlth^jllyipeta- 
physic— mind 
asi 


nena 


A. Eminrical Psychology — which claims to be an 
experimental science like the sciences of nature, and limits 
itself to the study of the phenomena of mind in the above 
two senses ; because it is only the phenomena, and not the 
reality in itself, that can be directly observed and experi- 
mented on. And all mental phenomena resolye ultimately 
into phenomena of the internal or subjective class, i.e. con- 
scious states and processes of feeling, thinking, and willing 
as they appear to evety one within bis own self-conscious 
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ness ; b^use the external phenomena of^ind, such as 
looks, movements, speech*, and worlis, by which one mitid 
manifests itself to another externally^ are of psychological 
import only as *an index of the internal phenouiena)^ 
the thoughts, feelings, volitions-<-of the mind which 
manifests them. 

TflHence eiApirical or scientific ‘psychology regards 
mind, in the first instance, as merely the series or 
aggregate of actual and passible subjective phenomena, 
or conscious states and processes — of the sensations, percep- 
tions, ideas, emotions. Volitions which make up the 
conscious life of m^.^ And the sole object which it sets 
before itself, is toAletermine the differences in kind and 
degree which prevail among these conscious states; to 
Iresolve the compound ones into their elements, and ' 
j ascertain the laws according ,to which they follow each 
other in series, or become connected together into aggre- 
gates and compounds ; ancf^the connection between thd 
states of consciousness which make up the contents of 
mind, and states of the bodily organism and external . 
world — i.e. between mental and material phenomena. 

♦ Thus *it assumes that mind can ob.serve and analyse 
its own states and processes, in the same way as it 
can those of the external world, and can understand the 
succession of changing states which make up its own 
conscious life, without having any theory or knowledge ‘of 
what it itself is, as reality or substance. 

* Indeed some, in their opposition to any metaphysical 
theory of mind, go so far as to say that the series of con- 
scious states are not merely the contents or conscious 
manifestations of mind, but are mind itself— in other 
words, that mind is^nothing more than the series of c<wi- 
scious states. Hence, as it is mind that studies mind; 
they are reduced to the paradox of saying that the series 
of conscious states knows and can study Itself ; or that 
the last state belonging to the series can observe and 
study the earlier ones. But, supplementing this one sided 
empiricism, we have on the other side : — 
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B. Meta^hyaic of Mind, as a part of phildsophy. — 
£ | ijsn o n>ena are pljeaomena’ of something. If. thinking, 
feeling and willing are phenomena of mind, then minp 
itself must be something which manifests itself to itself 
in and through these conscious processes — the something 


which thinks, feels, and wills, and by so doing, is con^ 


scio,us of itself as tljinkirfg, feeling and willing. This 
something is spoken of,' from logical analogy, as the sufe- 
ject or agent which thinks and wills ; and from an onto- 
logical point of view, as soul or the svhstavce of mind ; 
while fhmiliar term which ‘may be used to include all 
aspects, is self or eno. . ^ 

yNow the nature of this fundamental reality underly- 
ing and manifesting itself in the conscious states, and 
giving them the order and connection which makes them 
to be one mind, and the connection of this with the other, 
fundamental reality which manifests itself in the external ; 
phenomena of nature — this is really the fundamental I 
I question regarding mind. But it is not a question that < 
can be settled by direct observation and experilnent, but | 
only by abstract analysis and reasoning ; and is there- 1 
fore separated from the study of the procesjes, and re- i 
ferred to metaphysic as a branch of philosophy.^'® 

• For a sufficient account can be given, it is assumed, of 
the states and processes which make up mind in the em- 
pirical sense, and the states and processes of body with 
which they are connected, without ever considering the 
question what mind is, or body is, as a thing in itself ; and 
thus a breach is made between the empirical and the 
metaphysical treatment of mind and nature. 

From this \y§ can .see the relation between psychology 
and met^hysic. There is an empirical and a metaphysical 
aspect of mind ; and the study of both may be called 
psychology, or science of the mind. But in recent English 
usj^e, the term psychology has become almost restricted 
to the empirical study of mind, and metaphysical inquiiy 
excluded. Pjsyxhology meant originally the' “ science of 
soul ” j but it has come to mean the science without the 
sopi ; in the sense that, as now studied, it avoids all 
questions of the soul. 
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§ II. But ^nd is, found always, in cofine^oii with 
an oiganisii?and,thf.5?riet,of prP 9 es$^,..l;^U^ 

Qi^QPtal ..is founds to run parallel always to ano^er 
^eries.of.tbs^nd ?alls!d..ghy^«C£vl, ui2..those of the physi> 
cal organism. Hence the scientific study of* mind will 
involve that of the physical serieS which runs parallel 
to the mental, i.e. of physiology ; and more especially 
of the physiology of those organs* and processes which are 
most directly connected v^ith mental processes. 

T^Thus when the meaning of body and external world 
has come to be undei^tood, then the individual mind 

comes to understand also that there are other mmds like 

• * 

itself ; and that it can communicate with them, and they 
with it, through the medium of the physical world. But 
it comes to understand also that there is one portion of 
this physical world with which its own existence is bound 
up more intimately than with* the rest, viz. its own organ- 
ism ; that it is by fir^t occasioning processes in its or- 
ganism that it causes changes in the extra-organic world^ 
and thereby also in other organisms, and through them 
communicates with other minds ; and that it is through 
changes imposed upon its own organism that it becomes 
aware of changes in the physical world, and in other 
minds. Seeing, then, that it is through the processes of 
the organism that mind communicates with, and forms 
,a constituent of the world, it follows that a science of the 
|mental processes must be, to some extent, a .science of the 
I organic ones also, which are involved in the mental ; and 
|that psychology must include an element of physiology : — 

*(i) Thus mind is influenced by the external wojld 
thtaiigh..the mediu m "of the organism ; for when sensations 
arise in the mind from influences of the external world, 

I ’ there has been first an impression on some part of the 
organic surface specially prepared to receive it, e.g. 
the skin, eye, or ear ; then a transmission of the force 
by special in-carrying channels of communication to 
the brain-centres ; next, a diffusion thence of the aug- 
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mented force, by out-carrying, channels, through the 
whole body ; and finally, as < the response, so to speak, of 
the whole organism, the sensation arises in consciousAess. 

(ii) Again, m iwd re-acts on and influences the 
eyterjjyiijiTOrld only through the medium of organism ; for 
when mind reacts on the world, the mental process ofl 
desire and volition is accompanied by some physicall 
process in the brain which communicates itself to thel 
wholp organism ; and, in ‘consequence of 'this, there is* 
an adaption of the whole organism to physical work, 
and an outflow of energy along special channels to 
contract special muscles, and produce special movement. 

(iii) And it is not only in interaction between mind and 
world, t.e. iri ilensation and volition^' that mental processes 
are thus bound up with organic ones, pven in,, the 
purely subjective processes of thinking and feeling — 
iri remembering, reasoning, fearing, hoping, and so forth, 
though there is no direct interaction with the extra- 
organic world, there is yet, along with the thought ^md 
feeling itself, a process of adjustment and co-operation 
throughout the whole organism, varying in kind and 
degree according to the mental process. 

The relation of psychology to physiology however is 
complicated by this, that while psychology is itself the-; 
science of mental states, the organism, like aU other; 
material bodies, is known only through the medium of j 
mental states. The organism, as well as the extra-organic' 
world, manifests itself to the mind only in and through 
the sen.sations which it gives rise to ; and, in considering 
the relation between mental and bodily processes, we 
have to assume beforehand the psychological process of 
perception, in which mind, by interpreting its own sensa- 
tions, comes to know the existence and attributes of body. 
Hence we can know even our own bodies only in terms of 
our sensations and ideas. § 9. 


Hence the 
cloeCafionnec- 
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It follows from this close connection between 
mental and organic processes, that an understanding 
of the organic is conducive to. the right understanding 
of thft mental. Hence the study oC physiology has 
become auxilia^, and almost essential, to that of 
psychology, f Physiological psychology has indeed beenj 
limited mainly to the physiology of the brain, nervous; 
system, and organs of sense, the working of which.' 
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-seems to be most imraediaftely connected with mentel 
iwofk.'^ And it is commonly assunysd that brain is in 
a special sense ■*' the orgah of mind,” — that organ, the 
processes of which correspond most directly *to mental 
processes — some speaking almost *as if a brain were 
itself sufficient for mental w6rk, without a body, '^here 
is reason to believe, however, that tte-. 

. organ of unification,* through which the . otg.ans,„pf 
the . body are co-ordinated and made to work in harmony 
so .. a^ to constitute a single organism ; anh that feeling 
results, not from the working of 'the brain merely, but 
from the co-ordinated working of the whole organism. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that the brain is the centre 
or channel of co-ordination, may be said to give it a 
more immediate connection with mind than the rest 
of the body has. 

*For whether we admit with idealists, that mind 
(as active soul) is the evolving and co-ordinating power 
of the prganism ; or hold with materialists, that mind 
(as a mere series and aggregate of feelings) is merely 
the resultant or product of the co-ordinated working of 
the organism ; or with others, that it is both cause and 
product ifi one, — still, in each of these cases, the nervous 
system, as the channel of co-ordination, will be, in a 
sense, more closely connected with mind than the rest 
of the body. And hence the department • of physiology 
with which psychology will be most intimately connected, 
will be that of the nervous system and organs of sense. 

But the usefulness of physiology in its bearing on 
mind has its limits, which are apt to be forgotten : — 

(i) {{either physiology nor psychology (owing to 
the limits which they impose on themselves as merely 
empirical sciences of phenomena) pan . settle the question 
of .the ultimate relqtioiiJbetween mind and body. To do 
that would suppose an understanding of what mind and 
matter are in themselves as realities and that is a 
question of metaphysic, not of experimental science. 

Nevertheless they cannot work together without some 
provisional hypothesis as to the relation of the two 
kinds of phenomena with which they deal, and one 
which will be capable of, at least, approximate verification. 
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Thigis supplied in ^Av^princijple'qf concovfi/itance-rtJ^d.,^ 
cvg»3^^- pt’oc&^s there is a corresponding process of 

Htp physical organism,. This is sufficiently established 
as iar, at least, as concerns what may be called the 
" material of mental processes viz. sensation, representa- 
tion, emotion ; though it can hacrdly be true, in the same 
sense, of the purely inteljectual element, the activity of 
thinking, i.e. of discriminating, comparing, and under- 
standing these materials. We, cannot, however, convert} 
the above proposition and say that, for every process* 
of the organism, there is a corresponding process of.': 
mind, — though it is probable Jhat every organic process 
affects, indirectly at least, the sunf-total of consciousness. 

(2) The mistake must be guarded against, of 
I supposing that to explain a physical process of an 
organism, is equivalent to explaining the corresponding 
mental process. Though there ■ is some correspondence 
between the two, yet (i) it is not a correspondence of 
kind, because the organic^ process is a conjplex of 
movements and moving molecules, while the correspond- 
ing feeling or idea has nothing in common with 
movements of anything; (ii) ttPX-is there indeed any reason 
to, „ believe it a direct or initnediate correspondence ; for 
there may be other forms of activity of which we know 
nothing, intervening between the molecular process and 
the mental one. Of the connection between the two series 
of processes, experimental science can give no explanation. 
All that it can say is, that when the one process occurs,/ 
the other occurs also. 


(3) Another danger to be guarded against in 
physiological p.sychoIogy, is that of substituting imagina- 
tion for fact ; and thinking to explain mental processes 
by imagining brain ones which may have no existence in 
reality, and may be even impossible in terms of molecules 
and motion (the constituents of brain), thus substituting a 
mere mythology of brain processes for science. Thus 
physiological p.sychoIogy is in danger of degenerating into 
something that is neither physiology nor p.sychology. 
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CHAP. IV. 


§ 1-2. Empirical psychology, in conformity with the 
limits which it imposes^ ^pon itself as a •science of 
phenomena only, excludes the question of the uftimate 
relation of mind and b?)dy, soul and matter, as substantial 
realities. It limits itself to analysing the contents, arid 
determining the relations of the two series of phenomena, 
— on the one side, the series of conscious states and 
processes which constitute the* mental life, and on the 
other, the series of molecular combinations and ^disin- 
tegrations which make up the life of the organism. And, 
for the general relation of the two series ( in order to 
avoid any metaphysical theory as to their origin and 
connection), it lays down provisionally, or as sufficiently 
well established experimentally to serve as a “ working hy- 
pothesis,** the principle of conromifoncc or parallelism^ 
tiuit for every state and process of mind therc^ is a corres- 
ponding state and process of the organism, • 

Of this correspondence, three forms or phases, may 
be distinguished, corresponding to the three main phases 
or functions of mind (as indicated in § ii) — 

• (i) In sensibility or mental receptivity — in which, 

mind is passively acted on,* and conditioned by the ex- 
ternal world, — the physical impressions are propagated 
from the organs of sense through the rest of the or- 
ganism to the brain, and the resulting molecular pro- 
cesses of the brain are accompanied by the mental pro- 
cesses called sensations, e. g. pressure, heat or cold, 
sound, colour, and ihe like. 


Connection 
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(ii) In intellectual activity — in which mind turns 
the sensations thus impressed upon it into ideas, and,,> 
uses them as materials for thought and feeling, (as 
when it remembers, jmagines, reasons, and feels fear, 
hope, sympathy, and so forth) — at this stage at least, it 
might be supposed that the mental is completely iso- 
lated from the physical, and tjiat there are no® bodily 
processes at all corresponding to the mental ones. But 
closer observation shows'that there is not only in crease 

heat iii the biaiif, and therefore, of mole- 
cular work there but also ebb . acid flow of. activity 
through every part of the organism, corresponding to the 
kind and intensity of the thought and feeling. 

(iii) And finall}', in conation or menial reaction on 
the outer world — in which oinind, in consequence of its 
thought and feeling, ajipears to react on, and condition 
changes* in the external world — the mental processes of 
desire and volition are accompanied by molecular pro- 
cesses of brain and organism, which result in an outflow of 
force by special nerves to contract certain muscles, and 
move certain limbs. 
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In the first and last of these cases, to be sure, the 
relation might appear to be one of precedence, as much 
as of concomitance. Xhe physical impression on the 
organism seems to precede the sensation ; and the mental 
3 e.sire and volition seem to precede the voluntary move- 
mQiit.s. And precedence seems to suggest c<fnmtwny loir., 
that the physical impre.ssion camea the sensation, and 
the volition caufies the movements of the limbs. But 
to .say that there is a causal relation between mind and 
body—that matter acts cai miiiG! and mind on matter — 
would imply a metupkt/>^u7il theory of mind and matter, 
as they arc in thcm.selvcs ; and this is what empirical 
science must avoid. And further, causation in nature 
means the change of one mode of motion, 5^. molar, 
chemical, or electrical, into another — all physical work 
being movement of ma.s.ses and molecules in space. Bu^ 
con.sciou.sne.s.s cannot be conceived as a mode of motion 
or movement of molecules. Therefore we cannot con- 
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ceive a carnal interaction between mental and bodily li, ^ 

processes, without having* recourse to some metaphysical 
theory to explain it. Therefore* empirical psychology 
must remain satisfied with expre^ing the relation as 
one of parallelism or concomitance mferely. 


Granting then that there is such a general con- 
comitance and correlation between mental and organic 
processes, wo to With wlmt cIclsh of organic 

is it, tJujbt Toental 'processes most directly corres- 
It may be thought, indeed, that consciousness 
i^aimot be “ seated in any particular part of the body* 
^ut is “all in every pari, '*^nd .corresponds* equally to 
the whole. Iteut thg organism is composed of many parts, 
and these parts require to be co-ordinated, or made to 
work together as one complex system; and this co- 
ordination, wc know, is effected through the nervous 
system) and of the nervoug system, the central and 
controlling portion is the eevehro-spinal axis, and more 
especially its upper part, the cerebrum or hratn. And 
we find that no change in any part of the organism enters 
into consciousness until its effects have been propagateej 
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along nerves to and through the upper brain. 


Hence, even if we venture upon a pl^losophical theory 
of the relation of mind and body, and (i) say with 
idealists tliat it is mind that evolves and co-ordinates the 
organs, wc must must admit that it is through the nervous 
system that it does it. And if (2) we hold, with 
materialists, that it is the co-ordinated processes of the 
organism that make the series of mental states, 
we must admit that is through the working of the 
nervous system and brain that they make them. And if 
( 3 ) we persist in going no further than the psychological 
theory of parallelism, we find that it is processes of the 
nervous system, and more especially of brain, that are 
most directly parallel to mental processes. This is all 
that /s meant b)^ saying that brain is. the “ seat ” or 
“ organ ** of mind. 

And that there is a correspondence between mind 
and brain, more direct than between mind and the rest of 
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the BD^, see|;ns to be proved abundant experimental 

When cpmtpunication is cut off between the brain 
Iwd pji'rt of tho body, owing to the nerves of that part 
iMing diseased or cut, then there is no longer any feeling 
or sensation connected with that part. It becomes insen- 
sible to stimulus of every Wnd. This proves .that the feeling 
is not really in the parfitself — that the effect of the injury 
has to be transmitted along the* nerves to the brain ; and^ 
that the sensation corresponds directly with a state of th|^ 
brain, and*otily indirectly with the state of the part itself. 

We imagine, of coursq, that taste is in the tongue, 
touch in the skin, and the pain of the cut, bum, or 
bruise in the hand or foot : but we shall see that this 
is only an acquired habit, by w'hich we learn to localize 
our sensations in the parts which cause them. 

2 . Psyc ho-physical experiments prove that there 

is a measurable interval of time between the’ application 
of a stimulus to any organ and the corresponding sensa- 
tion, e. g. between the application of a sharp , point or 
hot iron to the hand or foot, or the striking of a wave 
of ether against the retina, or of air against the drum of 
the ear, and the .sensations of pain, light, or soufid. ^ 

This proves that some process intervenes betweeji?/^- 
the stimulation and the sensation ;• which can hardly 
be any other than a process of transference along the 
nerves. And the fact, that it is the centre towards which 
all the nerves of the body converge, points to a convey- 
ance of influences to, and concentration of consciousness 
by means of the brain. 

3. This result is confirmed by what is known as 
to the state of the brain during, thought and emotion — ' 

(i) Prolonged thought and intedse emotion produce 
a feeling of fatigue and exhaustion in tlie head, until it 
is restored by rest ; and, if carried too far, produce 
pain and disorder of the brain. *And a blow on the head 
at once causes suspension of consciousness . 
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(2) gfe^tiy-. iaelMsed 

flowjQ£..i)bx]d.. 4 lux>ugh.:.tliei!rteries,^ oCthebfttin- 
jcadJ£S^JUU}.,J3}i(.^a great increase, c/. heat ia^.tbe .brain ; 
which proves that an incihase of weental work is accom- 
panied by an increase of brain work, and therefore, that 
they correspond to each other in some way ; while any 
check to the supply of blood Iveak^ns thought, and «soon 
leads to a cessation of consciousness. Indeed it is found 
that, though the brain is in bulk only about ,»yth of the 
bulk of the whole body, yet about ^th of the whole blood 
of the body is used up by the brain. * , 

(3) This is furth er confirmed by the fact that intense 
men tal . activity of any kind is always followed by a 
.casting off of certain waste materials which are evidently 
derived from the brain, proving that there has been 
increased brain-work and . consumption of brain materials. 
Thus the quantity of pho.sphates and sulphates cast 
off varies with the amount of mental excitement, a*nd these 
are products resulting chiefly from ths waste of, brain 
substance. 

4 - C pmparisffl i.Q£..,the. brains of the different species 
of animals, and diffent .races _of men, and even of different 
individuals, shows that there is a connection between 
intelligence and the size and complexity, of the brain. 
fGenerally speaking, the larger the brain in relation teJ the 
rest of the body, and the more complex the convolutions 
of the hemispheres, the higher the intelligence. The 
average brain of civilized men weighs about 49 oz. — 
that of savage races, about 4 or 6 oz. less. Men of genius 
have risen as high as 63. Idiots do not rise above 30, 
and sink as low as 10. Comparatively small brains, however, 
may be superior in complexity and or.ganisation, while 
larger ones, may be inferior in these respects. Hence the 
number of cells and nerve-fibres, if it could be estimated, 
would probably be a surer index ofintelligence than size, 
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Its parts. 


§ 13. I^t follows from thisi, correspondence between 
mind work and brajn and •nerve work, that physiological 
psychology is concjerned mainly with the structuTe and 
working of the nei'^om systaniy which, being the apparatus 
of organic co-ordination, is for that reason the apparatus 
through which mincT more especially manifests itself. 

^ Np\v the nervous .system consists of two principal 


parts — (A) the of the sjgingl 

(uml with its enlarged continuatioh''^ i tolP 

encephalon y and constituting the central and most vital 
part; and* (B) t hcL. the msalves. which form the lines 
of communication between, the former and the rest of the 
organism, and carry currents of influence inwards and 
outwards, thereby rejiulating and co-ordinating the work- 
1 ing of every organ and fibre, and making the many organs 


Stringtiire of 
nerve?. 


to work together as a single organism. Hence : — 

(A). The vertex, as they appear to the naked eye, are 
white threads which can be .seen issuing, (i) .spme directly 
from the brain through holes in the skull-bone, and 
entering into the organs of sense contained in 'the head, 
viz. the eje, ear, etc. (and therefore called crunml nerves); 
and (2) some from the spinal cord contained, within the 
backbone, and running out along the limbs, and branching, 
out and disappearing in the muscle-fibres and under the; 
surface of the' skin (called spinal nerve.s). 

But tho.se nerve-threads which are visible to the naked 
eye when examined microscopically, are .seen really to 
be bundles, containing thou.sands of extremely slender 
fibrils which are the real nerves. The.se ultimate ner\ e- 
fibres are in some place from to of an inch in 

diameter, but towards their extre«nities ina\ thin away t.o ‘ 
1T550 ^he optic nerve alone contains more than 

100,000 fibrila. 

The ultimate fibres are composed each of (i) a central 
core or axis cijliniler of transparent protoplasmic sub- 
tance, which is the es.sential part, and carries the nerve- 
currents outwards and inward.s, as currents of vibration 
transmitted through its molecules ; and t2) two tough 
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sheaths of white materials which surround and insulate the paht. ii. 
axis, as the wires in a telegraph cable have* to be protected 
and insulated, to keep the currents of. one from mingling 
with those of another. , 

But th e nerves. .. though the same in appearance, 

are really pf two kinds^ serving tpo purposes : — 

( * '> One clas s serve . to ^ carry^ ynwards, to % 

(from the organs of sense* muscles, and surfaces of the 
body), those currents which are stimulated by external 
things and forces, such a.^ light, heat, pressure, etc., and 
which give rise to sensations of colour, sound, tastd, smell 
touch, etc, corresponliing to these forces. These are 



called because they 

carry currents inwards from the external world to the 
brain ; and nerves, because they carry those 

currents which giye rise to sen.'fations. 

The ultimate fibres of the sensory nerves are exceed- 
ingly minute, their axes being generally not more than 
- of an inch in diameter ; and in the sensitive 
surface of the sense-organs, {e, a. the retina of the eye), 
they can be seen spreading out in a network, and ter- 
minating each in a minute protoplasmic bag or neiwe- 
celi, much dike those from which they start in the brain. 
Now, external forces, such as pressure, or waves of air 
or ether, striking against these surfaces, set up some kind 
of process in these terminal cells ,* which, again, sets up 
an ingoing current to the brain (somewhat as the electric 
batter)' sends its current along the wire) ; and this current 
sets up those processes of the brain which correspond 
directly to sensations in the mind. 

(2) Another class of nerves serve to carry currents 
> t/ijC brain to the muscles of the organs and limbs 

give, rise to contractions of the muscle fibres^^nd 
tberebyjQ motion of the. limbs. Hence these are called 


Motor nerves. 


because they .carry currents 
outwards, and moto r, because they produce motion. Most 
of them are voluntan/, i, e, the currents which they carry 
are under the comihand of will, (/>. stimulated or repressed 
by will), as those which move the eyes^ and limbs ; but 
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some are involuntary^ < 4 . 6 ., the currents which they carry, 
and the movements which they produce, are not under the 
command of will, e.g. those ‘which keep up the move- 
Inents of- the heart, and processes of circulation and 


guisned. 


Structure of 
thelRis. 


Its consti- 
tuents. 


digestion. 

Though the two classes of sensory and motor nerves are 
the same in appearance, 'and most of them for the greater 
part of their course bound up in the same bundles, 
(forming the silvery white threads which the unaided eye 
can trace, issuing from the backbone, and branching 
through the ‘ body), the distinctian between them was 
discovered in this way. It was observed that every spinaU 
nerve-thread issues between the vertebrae of thel 

spine in two branches Wan and a posterior one — 

which, after a little, join into one bundle. Now, it waw 
found that when the anterior branch of a nerve-thread waS 
cut in any animal, it lost all power of moving the limtf 
into which that particular ntrvc-thread goes and branched 
out ; but retained the sensibility or feeiing of the limbJ 
In otherwords, it continued to be sensible of touch, burns, 
cuts, etc. in the limb, though it could no longer move the 
limb. But on the other hand, when the posterior . branch 
was cut, it lost all sensibility in the limb, but retained 
the full power of movement. This proved that the nerve 
bundles contain two kinds of nerves, one kind in-carrying 
and sensor)^, the other out-carrying and motor. 

§ 14 B. The cerebrospinal axis is composed of two 
kinds of material, white substance and^r^ ; and includes as 
its piincipal parts, (i) Vhsi.spiual cord^ or column of soft 
nervous matter contained within the backbone (common- 
ly called the medulla or marrow ), which enters the skull 
below, and spreads cut into (2) the larger bodies which 
constitute the eftcephalon or l^ jain 

I. As to the materials of cerebrospinal axis. — {a) The 
white material is found, on microscopic examination, to 
consist merely of masses of nerve-fibres, which enter 


between the vertebras of the spine, and, forming the outer 
layer of the cord, ascend the interior of the spine to the 
brain ; where they spread out, and finally enter into the 
grey masses of the brain ; and thus serve to connect 




those grey bodies with esich* other, find with the r&t of' 

, CHAF. IV* ' 

the organism. • *■' " ■ . '/ 

(6) The grey material— v/hich is the most vital part ^ Cells, 
of the animal organism, and in some sense thd veiy seat 
of life, and the part to which the other materials and 
organs of the body are subsidiary as means to ei)d — 
requires further consideration. 

On microscopic examination, it is found to be com- Pr^bmlasm-^ 
posed mainly of minute sacs, called cellSy vatying in size basisof^U^ 
from diameter, and contain- 

ing the. liquid albuminous ■substance called protoplasm. 

The protoplasmic cell is not limited to the brain, but builds 
up the vital parts of every organism, both plant and ani- 
mal. Indeed it is the ultimate unit of all organization and 
life ; every living thing begins its existence as a single 
cell, and the most complex are built up of cells and mate- 
rials secreted by, or developed by modification of cells, (as 
wood and vessels in plants, and bone, vessels, and muscle 
in animals and in man). 

^^^^The vital cell consists of (i) a cell-wall, or membrane. Structure and 
containing the protoplasm ; (2) the protoplasm itself, a “ 
granulated liquid similar in appearance and composition 


to the albumen of an egg, and spoken of jas the special 
material, or physical basis of life, because life is never 
found apart from it (idealism and vitalism holding the 
protoplasm to be a product of life, and materialism 
making life and mind to be products of protoplasm) ; and 
(3) a minute roundish body embedded in the protoplasm 
called the nucleus, generally containing a smaller body 
called the nucleolus. The nucleus would seem to be the 
seat of the cell’s life, for when it is injured the cell dies. 
Cells multiply (and thereby organisms grow) by division 
of single cells into pairs, and the division takes place 
across the middle of the nucleus, each half forming a 
new ^1, 
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The cell-theory of life affirms that each cell is a living 
organism by itself, 'knd that the collective life of the 
whole organism, plant or animal, is a resultant or product 
arising in some way from the amalgamation or fusion 
of the lives of the separate cells This concentration 
of life is but slight in plants and the lower animals (parts 
of which when separated from the rest grow into com- 
pletjp organisms) ; but is*" rendered more • perfect in the 
higher animals and man by means of the nervous system 
and brain. — the function of which is to concentrate and 
co-ordinate the life of the different cells. According to 
this view, the lives of the separate cells is logically anterior 
to that of ‘the whole. The conva*se, however, is more pro- 
bably the truth that it is the life of the whole that 
evolves and gives connection' and life'to the separate cells, 
making them its instruments, and realizing its own life in 
and through that of the many units. In this case the life 
of the whole will be logically anterior to that of the in- 
dividual cells. 

In man. vital cells iiv their original form line, and 
perform the work of the digestive organs, where they are 
called fpitfulial cells ; and, as nerve-cells^ both (l) form 
i the end-ai'gans of the sensory nerves in the eye, ear, etc, 
from which the sensory or ingoing currents take their 
rise, when stimulated by forces from without ; and (2) 
make up the grey matter of the cord and brain, in which 
all the nerves of the body take their rise. Bone and 
muscle are formed by modification of cells ; while nails 
and hair are formed by materials cast out of cells. 

The nerve-cells of the brain fof which there are over 
200 millions in the upper brain alone) send out numerous 
branching processes, or projections of their protoplasm, 
some of which seem to run on into other cells, and some 
into nerve* fibres. Indeed, the central axes of nerve-fibres 
appear to be but prolongations of the protoplasm of the 
brain-cells, projected outwards, like arms, all through 
the body Clusters of cells connected together by their 
branches in the brain, cord, and organs of sense, are 
spoken of as ganglia. 

The branches of the brain cells are very minute 
and difficult to trace. It has been commonly believed that 
those of adjacent cells are (some of them at least) con- 
tinuous with each other, so that forces spread from cell 
to cell by continuity of substance. Some think, however, 
that they are not continuous, but communicate only by con- 
tact During mental activity, they think, the cells extend 
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their branches like feelers, S9 tha\ th^ cdme into^con- 
tact, and communicate in that way. • When activity aba« 
tes, the branches shrink and contract, land communication 
ceases, and this is'the cause of sleep. This view, however, 
has been recentiy called in question and the continuity 
of the processes re-asserted. , , 

As to the parts or sets of gajf glia composing the cerebro- 
spinal there are two principal parts, the spinal lord 
and the hrain proper ; of which, the latter, though by far 
the larger and more important in man, would yet appear, 
from the manner of its development, to be but. a prolong- 
ation and enlargement of the former. » 

• • 

1. The„j;^i««/ (ord or marrow is composed of a grey 
central core of nerve-cells, receiving . and sending out 
nerverfibres ; and a thick outer layer of white matter, 
which is found to be composed of the nerve-threads which 
enter the spine from the body,* and, protected by the ver- 
tebrae, ascend the spine to the brain. In the, lowest 
vertebrate animals the brain proper is wanting, or minute 
and undeveloped, and the work of life is kept up by the 
ganglia, or clusters of cells, contained in the cord. 

2. The ascending cord or stem enters the skull-bone 
by a hole beneath, and expands into the encephalon or 

which comprises several parts. Thus — 

(1) The stem or cord, after entering the head, 
thickens for some distance, and is here known as the 
tnedulla oblongata, or prolongation of the marrow, sending 
out the nerves which supply thd face. 

(2) Next, at the bottom of the brain, and clasping 
the ascending stem from behind by the band of nerve- 
threads called tlie^tf/M or’bridge, is the cerebellum or little 
brain; a two-lobed body, containing in its centre a dense 
mass of white nerve-fibres from the stem> which spread 
out like the branches of a tree, and enter into a thick 
layer of grey cells ; which forms the outside, and has its 
surface in horizontal folds or furrows. 
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(3) Above the cecebellum, .the ascending stem has 

upon it four small ridges called the corpora quadrigemina, 
or four-fold bodies, ,and between them, a small projection 
calied the pineal (or cone-shkped) gland ; after which it 
forks into* two branches, and each of these two branches 
passes through two small bodies called the “ l^ser grey 
cenijres,” viz.— • 

(*). The thalami optici or chambers of vision, (one on 
each of the ascending branched), so called because they 
receive the optic nerves, and were thought to be the organs 
of sight ; ^ , 

{it). And above, and soTnewhat overlapping the 
thalamiN— the corpora striata^ or striped bodies (one on 
each side), to which important fi!inctioiis have been 
ascribed. After passing through these, the ascending 
branches of the stem spread out, and enter into — 

(4) . The hemispheres of the cerebrum^ or upper brain — 
the two large lobes of gn;y matter which line the sides, ; 
top, and back of the head, overlapping the cerebellum, ; 
and enclosing the lesser centres and the branching stem 
between them. They are composed of masses of cells, 
connected with each other by their brandies, and 
embedded in a structureless, semi-liquid material called 
the neuroglia, which is not known to have any other 
function than that of supporting the cells. 

The cerebral cortex, or outer layer formed of the 
hemispheres, in the higher animals, and still more in man, 
is Irregularly furrowed and folded in a peculiar way; and 
the size of the hemispheres, and the number of these cor- 
tical convolutions appear to have some relation to intelli- 
gence, because the greater the .surface, the greater the 
number of . cortical nerve cells. The two hemispheres are 
connected with each other, not only by the ascending 
branches of the stem, but al.sp by ma.sses of nerve-fibres 
running horizontally from side to side, ‘called commissural 
or connective nerves. 

It is to be. observed that all the parts of the brain 
are double — consisting either of two separate bodies, as 
the lesser centres, or of two lobes, as the cerebellum and 
cerebrum. And it is peculiar that the ascending nerve 
fibres undet^o ''decussation" on the way, ix. they cross 
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each oth6r from left to right, and from right to le^ ^ 
that the right side of the* body is cq^trolled 1^ the’ leih 
side of the brain, and the left side by the right. 

§ 15. What'then is known r^ardmg the functions <(r 
uses of the different materials, and the different 'organs or 
ganglia, composing the nerves system ? 

(A)., As to the general fUnctions,^ of the materials : 
and (a) as- to those of the nierve-fibres — there can be no 
doubt that the fibres are ’merely conductors of influence 
between the central ganglia, or clusters of cells, and the 
rest of the body.^ The influence which runs ’along the 
axis of the nerve-fibre is npt really a current, but rather 
a tremor or*Vibration of the constituent molecules, and 
has been compared with the electric current ; but differs 
in being slow in comparison, (the speed of the nerve- 
current being only about iii feet per second), and in 
causing consumption of the conducting material. For 
the nerves, it is well-known, are worn and exhausted by 
mental work, and require to be continually renewed from 
the matefials of the blood. ^ 

(h) *As to those of the nerve-cells — they are ft) the 
means of originating and discharging currents of nerve-force. 
It is found that, when currents pass through clustery of 
cells, they . are delayed in transmission, but issue from the 
other side with increased force, showing that new force 
has been originated in the cells^^ And when we put forth 
effort to move our limbs, the force which flows along the 
nerve-fibres, and set the muscle-machinery in motion, is 
i originated in, and discharged from the cells of the motor 
centres. Hence the working of these cells must be 
directly connected with the mental processes of feeling 
and volition, which are the mental springs of action, and 
direct the outflow of energy in voluntary action. 

The force does not, of course, originate from nothing, 
but is evolved by transformation of the materials — pro- 
bably the protoplasmic contents — of the cells, which tp^ 
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quire to be tonstantly replenisRed from the bloN^. The 
need of oxygen and .the evolution of heat which takes 
place in all mentaj work and effort, indicate that the 
physical force accompanying it is evolved by a process 
of oxidation or combustion. And — 

\ii) They are tbe means of directing nerve-force into 
the right channels — i. e. tl^e right lines of nerve-fibre to 
rea3h the right muscles and limbs, and produce the right 
movement; which, again, implies that the processes of 
the cells are in direct correspondence with the mental 
processes of sensation, thinking and desire which guide and 
regulate our actions?* For a current, once originated, 
would naturally have a tendency to diffuse itself along 
fibres in all directions, but the cells which originate it 
have also the property of inhibiting such diffusion, and 
directing it along the right fibres, in obedience to the 
guiding idea and desire. • 

In the case of the simpler and commoner movements 
indeed *(such as those of organic life, i. e. of circulation, di- 
gestion, etc. and automatic and habitual actions) this direc- 
tion offeree takes place automatically and unconsciously; 

■ but in more complex /jnes which are under the command 
of will, it supposes the presence of guiding ideas and 
thought. Hence, in such cases, the working of the cells 
must be directly connected with thought. And finally— 

(/«■) The cells of the higher ganglia (in man, those 
of the cortex of the hemispheres) are not only the means of 
originating, directing, and regulating action of their own, 
in direct correspondence with thought and will, but also of 
inhibiting, i.e. of restraining, and co-ordinating that of the 
lower ganglia ( viz. the lesser centres, cerebellum, medulla 
and cord), and confining them to action of the right kind 
and degree, in obedience to thought aivd will. They are 
therefore the parts of the organism which are in most 
direct correlation with mental processess— the “ bodily 
seat of mind,” if such a phrase be legitimate,* 

Thus, in the healthy system, the hii^her central 
ganglia, keep the action of the lower in harmony 
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with thought , and will. la mental disorder, this co'ntfpl 
is more or less interrupted, and the automatic an(f dis- 
orderly action of the lower ganglisf seems to control 
thought and will, rather than to b^e controlled by them. 

(^) As to the special functions the different gang- ^ 

lia of oeaDfecentaet f bodies composed chiefly of nerve- 


lia of Qefjs^centces ( bodies composed chiefly of nerve- ganglia, 
cells )—vivisectional experiments on animals proven at 
least this much : — 

(0 The grey cell ular substance of the, cord con- Oftherord. 
cerned in keeping up the purely automatic processes of 
organic life— those of circulation, digestion, respiration, 
and the like ; for these functions continue in animals after 
communication with the higher ganglia has been cut off. 

(2) The cerebellum is concerned with the co-ordi- Ot the cere- 
nation of the movements of the muscles and limbs of *****“*"■ 
different sides of the body. , For when this oigan is 
removed, an animal can still move its limbs in a random 
way, but cannot make them work in harmony. So as to 
walk, swim, or fly. 

In man, it regulates also those movements which have , 
first been learnt by exercise of thought, but have be^i^use 
secondarily automatic by habit, such as in walking, writing, 
speaking. These are not instinctive, like the actions of ^ 
animals, but have to be learnt by exercise of the higher ^ ^ 
organs of thought ; but having once been learnt, they jre 
relegated to this lower organ, leaving the higher ones free . 
for other work. 

The special functions of the lesser grey centres are 
still uncertain. The optic thalami which, are greatly 
developed in birds, have been thought to have something 
to do with vision, and the regulation of the eyes and with 
turning afferent currents from the body into the right parts 
of the cerebrum to produce sensation. The striped bodies 
seem to have something^to do with turning motor currents 
from the cerebrum into the right channels, to reach the 
right muscles, and produce the right movements. 

(3) Th^,.«rr^ra/, are, in man, at ..lp|i.5t, ofthejiemis. 

%e ,pnly parts in direct correlation with the processes. 
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Incoming currents must reach and|^ 
setup processes in the ganglionic cells of these higher} 
centres, before processes oT sensation can arise in the? 
mind. Volition must occasion processes in the hemis-i 
pheres, and outgoing currents from them, before it can 
move the limbs The processes of thinking and Jeeling^ 
which intervene between sensation and volition, must , 
also correspond to processes going oo in the cerebrum. - 

They ^re therefore, in a certain sense the “ organ 
of minfl” — the “ seat** of thinking, feeling, and willing — 
containing the so-called “ sepsory centres’* and the “ motor 
centres.** But the attempts which* have been made to 
localize different mental faculties and capacities in parti- 
cular parts of the cortex — to find a particular seat for 
colour, sound, memory, hope, ambition and the like — have 
not been successful. The degree to which all the mental 
activities are dependent on, and involved in each other- 
willing in feeling, feeling in thinking, and so on — seems 
to put all local separation of seat out of the question. 
Rather the whole cerebrum, or even the whole organism, 
of which the cerebrum is only the highest ceijtre of co- 
ordination is the real s^at of consciousness. There is some 
evidence, nevertheless, that— 

(1) The posterior regions are specially concerned 
in the passive states of mind, such as sensation ; and 
there are particular parts which seem to be specially 
connected with particular sensations, as color, taste, smell ; 
though these parts have no definite boundaries, but fade 
into each gradually — 

(2) And that the anterior and lateral parts are 
I more directly connected with the activities of the mind, 
as thinking and willing ; and the parts from which the 
motor currents flow, which move the different limbs and 
organs, have been determined and mapped out on the 
front and sides, with considerable certainty. 

We often fall into the mistake, however, of speaking 
of brain as if it were itself all the organization which is 
needed for the purposes of mind, and the rest of the 
body had nothing to do with mind. But what really 
corresponds »o consciousness is the moving equilibrium 
of the forces of the whole organism, continually flowing 
to and from the co-ordinating centre. The cerebrum 
Is this centre ; and consciousness is the awareness of the 
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contjnqal flux and reflux* adjustment and re-adjustment 
of forces, and not of the brain. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
the whole oi^anism and not the bi;ain is tiie seat of 
mind. • • • ■ 

§ i6. We can now understand somewhat|j|jg|^|i|||||i^ 

temal forces, acting on the surfa:^ of the body and organs 
of sense, aflebt the ends of the sensory nerves contained 
in them (the protoplasmic ‘cells which they seem always 
to have at their outer, as well as at their inner extremi' 
ties), and produce an inw^wl current which, ^^ben it rea- 
ches the cerebrum, sets up first those processes of tSe cells 
which are the physical concomitants of sensation ; and 
then, those which accompany thought and feeling ; and, as 
we never think or feel without also reacting in some way, 
therefore the processes accompanying thought and feeling 
are always passing over into those which accompany 
ejfort and volition ; and these again, into the ongoing 
motor currents which enter into the muscles, and there 
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set up alternate contractions, and move the limbs. Limb 
movements, again, in walking or working, are always 
producing changes in external things or our position 
in relation to them, and thereby changing the external 
forces acting on the sense-organs, and thereby the sensa- 
tions themselves, and so on. ^ 


Thus, passing through the cerebrum, there is dn 
almost continuous circuit of influence^ from without in- 
wards, and from within outwards — from external things 
through the sense-organs to the centres of sensation 
and thought ; and from those of thought, again, through 
volition and muscular contractions, to external things ; 
and those currents which .come into immediate corres- 
pondence with thought, must pass through the higher 
centres, vis. the hemispheres. 

But those currents which have become secondarily 
aiftomatic by repetition and habit, seem to rise no higher 
ifiian the cerebellum (though still subject to the inhibitive 
and regulative influence of the cerebrum) ; while those 
Mrhich nave been purely automatk from the b^inning, 
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v%s: the prdcesses of organic life, («'. e. of circulation, diges- 
tion, secretion, etc.) "seem to rise no higher than the ganglia 
of the cord. • 

Hence we rtiay distinguish three circuits of force, 
passing* through the nervous centres, and corresponding! 
to dii^rent phases' or stages of life and mind : — (i) tha 
circle of reflex and purely autotnatic action, vital withouf 
being mental, p tssing mrough the cord ; (2) that of 
acquired habitual or ' customary actions, which began a^ 
mental but have almost ceased to be so, passing through; 
the cerebellum ; and (3) that of conscious sensation, thou^htA 
and volition, passing through the cerebrum — the last 
corresponding, therefore, to mind proper. 

The principle of the correlation or concomitance of 
mental and organic processes in the working of the brain 
and nervous system has an important practical bearing 
on the conduct of life with a view to the preservation of 
mental and bodily health. Health and energy of mind 
will suppose health and energy of organism — and more 
especially of the nervous- system ; and anything tending 
to impair the one kind of activity will thereby impair 
the other also. Hence it follows that — 

ri. Mental excitement and strain may be carried so 
far that the corresponding physical strain will cause 
injury to the physical organs concerned, which may be 
more or less permanent, and impair future mental opera- 
tions. Hence the effect of mental overwork and excite- 
ment in impairing the physical system, and through that, 
'‘the mind itself, even to the extent of mental derangement. 

^2. On the other hand, external conditions tending 
to impair the healthy working of the physical system 
will thereby impair the working of mind also, e. g, in- 
sufficient nutrition, impure air, stimulants, and narcotics — 
the last two being frequent sources of physical, and there- 
I by of mental derangement. 

But the principle of the localisation of particular 
mental functions in particular parts of the clsrebrum, if 
established, would suggest, it has been remarked, a way 
in which the danger of continuous mental labour might 
be greatly lessened. ^If a particular kind of mental work 
affects mainly a particular department of the brain, then, 
even when this department is exhausted, the others will, 
remain comparatively fresh. Hence by' ^ passing from 
one kind of mental work to another, the different depart- 
molts may be exercised in succession without injurious 
effects to any of them. ^ 
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This is confirmed, to.sojne extent at. least, l;9^.Jtbc 
which ^ery one experience^ in. passes 
from one kind of mental work to another, e. g. from .rea^ 
ing mathematics t>r philosophy to reading history. This 
relief may be owing more, indeed, to the fact .that the 
latter study involves less mental exertion, than that it 
exercises a different r^ion of the ^rain. Still there may 
be a difference of r^ion to somft extent in this sense, 
that the concrete ideas of history • may involve either a 
wider or a narrower circle 'than the abstract ones of the 
former studies. But thought itself is everywhere essen- 
tially the same, so that the inner circles connected with 
different kinds of thought; abstract and concrete, must, 
for a lat^e part of their area, coincide. • 

§ 17. Finally, if we are to assume the law of correlation 
or concomitance between the two series of mental and 
physical processes, we have to consider the question. 

corresjbondence or j^arallelism jfgnsist ? This, 
to be sure, is a question which ' belongs to metaj^ysic as 
much as to psychology, but still if the psychologist ^ is to 
assume the principle he is bound to give a definite meaning 
to it. ' In the first place, it cannot be a correspondence of 
‘kind or resemblance. We cannot suppose that our sensations 
and ideas (constructed out of revived sensations) resemble 
in kind either the corresponding brain processes, or the 
! extra-organic thing which causes them. The brain process 
is always an agitation of molecules, cells; and fibres, 
undergoing decomposition and recomposition— procesSes 
of tension and motion due to chemical and mechanical 
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forces, working in or on the molecules. But the 
corresponding mental process, the sensation, feeling or 
* idea, has no resemblance of kind to impacts and move- 
ments of molecules. * 


Still less can they have any resemblance to the Orjtheit 
external causes of the brain processes. The pain which 
makes us aware of a bruize has no resemblance to the 
lacerated muscle fibres and quivering nerves. Our idea 
of light has no community of kind with the vibrations of the 
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etherwhich convey it, nor with the molecular constitution 
of the object which reflects it, and which we call white. 

The older psychologists, such as Locke, admitted that 
in the case of the secondary qualities such . as colour, 
sound, taste, temperature, our ideas have no resemblance 
of kind to the external ground ; but held that, in the 
cas^ of the primary ones, soch as extension, form, solidity, 
our ideas are, in some sense, copies of things, as pictures 
are of their originals. But this would apparently imply 
that ideas themselves are extended, round or square, hard 
or soft, and so on. And a more exact analysis shows that 
ideas of exten.sion, form, and the like, are themselves 
formed, abstraction and mental * construction from, sen- 
sations (viz. of movement 'and resistance) and do not 
differ in their composition from ideas of secondary qua- 
lities (though they differ greatly in their meaning\ In fine, 
wq; cannot say that our ideas of things resemble things, 
(w)|ether brain processes or their external causes) more 

! :hah the sounds of a speaker’s voice resemble the ideas 
h his mind, or than printed letters resemble the sounds of 
the words. 

Bj;.t„the correspondence is (/) in the first place, a 
cor respondence of change — viz. in tJue circuit of^luiaes or 
stages through which each of the two series passes. Thus, 
the physical series begins with a current of force from 
without, forcing itself into the organs and brain : and 
this force from without gives rise to a succession of 
complicate processes in the fibres and ceils of the higher 
centres ; and the accumulated force of these finds vent 
at last in outgoing currents and movements of the limbs. 
So also the mental circuit begins with sensations which 
force themselves, so to speak, into consciousness ; and there 
give rise to complicate trains of thoughts and emotions ; 
which finally culminate in volition and effort, the mental 
counterparts of physical action. 

(ii) states 

such as sensations, ideas, emotions, have different degrees 
of quantity or intensity ; and their intensity rises and falls 
proportionately to that of the corresponding physical 
processes. * 
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Is the proportion of increase and decrease a direct 
one? In the case of sensations which are occasioned by 
extramental forces acting on the oignnism from without^ 
there are two relations to>I5e considered — the relation 
of the sensation to the extra-organic stimulating force, 
and its more immediate relation to tho accompanying brain 
process, which that force causes.^ (Q^In comparison with 
the extra-organic stimulus, it is known that the mental 
process increases and diminishes more slowly ; for it is 
found that the stimulus* has to be increased in a 
geometrical ratio in order to increase the sensation in an 
arithmetical one. But in relation to the brain process, 
the intensity of the consciohsness is held to rise and fall in 
the same ratio. But this is open to some doubt. * 

With this is connected the question, whence does the 
energy of mental work con^P It cannot spring out of 
nothing. Is it produced by transformation of physical 
brain energy, as one physical force is transformed into 
another, e. g. chemical repulsion into heat, heat into 
motion of mass, and so on?* If so, there would be a 
decrease in the intensity of brain work while thought is 
going on ; because part of it would be transfornved into 
thought work. It is now generally admitted, however, 
that ther^ is no disappearance of physical energy in any 
form from the brain in thought, but rather an increase ; so 
that thought-energy cannot be a transformation of 
physical. 

(iii) Again*^ it is , a cocrespondenoe-. in. 

— the growth of the mental functions in com- 
plexity and efficiency advances pari passu with that, of 
the nervous system in the complexity of its parts, and of 
the processes which they perform. 

The brain seems to attain its full bulk about the age 
of seven or ten ; but the number of its cells goes on 
increasing and communication between them goes on 
improving by multiplication of connecting fibres, and the 
different ganglia or groups of cells go on becoming more 
and more clearly differentiated (implying division of labour, 
and therefore more efficient performance' of work) until 
late in life.* And this multiplication and improved 
connection of cells is accompanied by increased com- 
plexity- of ideas and intellectual operations, (^motions, and 
powers and habits of action. 
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Thus the powers of performing complicate series^, 
actions unconsciously *or nearly so, which we acquire-^ ' 
practice and caJLJuutits must be owing to the formation.- 
of tracks of communication 'between certain groups of 
cells and. certain lines of outgoing nerves; such thatr 
currents, which at hrst required the guidance of conscious 
will, now flow through these channels spontaneously, 
leaving consciousness free f&r new and higher work. 

(iv.) .tbficfei&.ajcaassm stUQ.touiK':. 

i^itestee— (or in proportion as the power and tendency tc^ 
perform one of the two parallel series is inherited, the' 
other i^ inherited also.^ The pdiver of performing, and 
tendency to perform the physical series goes with the 
structure of the brain, nerves, and muscles. Now the 
physical structure is largely inherited from ancestry ; and 
along with this, the power and tendency is inherited of 
performing the mental series also.-' Hence the intellectual 
powers and emotional temperament of the mind are, to 
some extent, inherited, innate or intuitive ; though it is 
impossible to determine where the effects of inheritance 
.end, and those of acquisition begin. 
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For powers and tendencies may be innate though they 
do not manifest themselves at birth. The development of 
brain is not complete at birth, but goes on for many 
years, in obedience to inherited tendencies present from 
birth ; and as Jjrain-structure, and the power and tendency 
to physical action go on developing in after-life, from 
inherited tendencies, so the mental powers and tendencies 
go on developing also ; and thus mental powers inherited^ 
from ancestors may not really manifest themselves until 
late in life. 

Thus the physiological department of psychology 
deals with the processes (and their organs) which are * 
in most direct correspondence with mental processes. 
Nevertheless psychology proper is more directly con- 
cerned with the mental series itself— with the /clings, 
thoughts and vblitions which make up the so-called stream 
of consciousness, and constitute mind in the empirical sense, 
and with the consciousness of self, or of the essential unity 
peryading and connecting these successive states. . Hence 
the mental series itself has next to be considered. [ oC 
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§ 1 8. is something which acts, and passes 

through successive states and processes, and is at the same 
time aware of its acts and states. This awareness .of its 
acts and states is what we call 

attribute of being ccyiscious of its owir states and 
activities is what distinguishes mind from what Is not 
mind. Other things act and react, and pass through 
changes of state, but are not conscious of their actions and 
states. Consciousness therefore (or at least the potentiality 
of consciousness) may be said to be the essence, primary 
quality and differential characteristic of mind — ^that which 
makes mind to be mind, and without which it would not 
be such. And in being conscious of its own states and 
processes, ijt manifests and reyeals itself to itaelf ; and 
thereby becomes, at the same time, conscious of itself as 
the subject of these states and processes, i. e. becomes not 
only conscious, but self-conscious And in being conscious 
of itself, it may be said to exist for itself, i. e. to become 
self-contained, individual reality. Things, which are not 
aware of themselves exist for other things not for them- 
selves, and therefore belong to a lower stage of existence. 
Mind in becoming conscious of itself has evidently at- 
tained to the most complete and perfect kind of existence, 
becoming relatively self-contained, independent and in- 
dividual. 

Hence mind may be said to contain these component 
f^^tors — (i) a subject of certain activities and states, (2) 
which is conscious of its own activities and states, (3) and 
therefore also conscious of itself as subject of them, thereby 
realising itself as individual and personal reality. 
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* And as the activity in and ttirough which finite mind 
becomes aware of itsj^lf as nfind, must be essentially of the. 
nature of reciprocal activity, or interaction with a world 
of finite things out^e of itself, mind may therefore be said 
to live in an inner circle in the midst of an outer circle— 
the inner'circle being its own states of consciousness, and 
the outer circle, the* world of external things, or nature. 
The inner cirde is composed of sensations, ideas, and 
feeftngs — the modes of consciousness in which mind rea- 
lizes itself as mind and beconjes conscious of itself, and 
which is the province of mental science. The outer cirde 
is conceived as made up of material molecules and aggre- 
gates of molecules, occupying ^nd moving about in space, 
and is ^e province of physical* science. hAs conscious- 
ness is the differentiating characteristic of mind, so motion, 
and extention in space is conceived as that of the external 
world. ¥ 

Hence mind can be understood as that which feels 
and thinks, and is aware of itself as feeling and thinking ; 
in contrast with the external world, or that which is 
extended and is the object* of thought, and is thought 
about, but does not think. Yet the question, how the 
distinction between the subjective and the objective, the 
mental and the non-mental, mind and nature, is to be 
explained and defined is the most complicate question of 
both psychology and metaphysic. Thus rmind, living 
within the inner cirde of its own consciousness— its own 
sensations, ideas and feelings— can know the outer circle 
of moving and extended things (external nature) only 
through the medium of, and in terms of certain of its 
own states of consciousness. It can know the outer world 
only in so far* as it feels itself affected by it ; and there- 
fore only as the external ground of certain internal affec-^ 
tions or states of its own." And the states in which id 
is conscious of itself as affected from without, are it4 
sensations. Thus it can know the world only in its phe-^ 
nomena or effects ; and the effects through which it knowsf 
itself are its own sensations. 

Hence what seems a paradox is a psychological 
fact, viz, that the external, material world, which seems 
to us so concrete and real, is to us really an abstraction 
— something abstracted from our own sensations and 
ideas, and thought as existing externally and independ- 
ently, as the permanent ground of our sensations. This led 
Berkeley to say that there is no such thing as an external, in 
the sense of an extra-mental, world. But the (act that we 
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get our knowl^ge of it in this •way, through the medi* 
um of what is internal and mental,— as if it were only the 
outside to which our sensations are the'm^, the negative 
of which they are the positive —is not ' inconsistent with 
its real existence, nor with our certauilty of it. 

It would -appear from this, however, that the exist- 
ence of a world outside and independent of our minds 
is really a metaphysical fact, — a fact reached only by &n 
effort of transcendent thought passing beyond the circle 
of actual consciousness— not a fact of direct experience. 
Hence the attempts of the most extreme experiential 
thinkers, (most opposed to the admission of metaphysical 
ideas) to explain the matefial world as merely “ the aggre- 
gate of actual and possible seqsations,” or as " the perma- 
nent possibility of sensations.” They think in this way 
to avoid any metaphysical assumption. But this either 
supposes something external to the individual mind which 
makes the sensations possible, and which is really the 
(metaphysical) external world ; or makes it impossible 
to distinguish between mind and world ; because the sen- 
sations themselves are mind. 

§19. It follows that there are two aspects under" which 
mind may be regarded —vie. A. mind as it appears to 
itself in conscious experience, the contents of conscious- 
ness ; and B. mind as the reality which manifests itself 
in the phenomena of experience ; in other words, th® 
experiential and the metaphysical aspects— the actual con- 
tents of mental experience, and its metaphysical impli- 
cations. • 

A. Mind may be regarded from the side of conscious 
experience — the aspect under which it is regarded by empi' 
riced psychology. ^ From this point of view it appears as a 
_ series of states and processes succeeding and accompany- 
ing each other in time — sensations occasioned from with- 
out and giving rise to ideas, ideas giving rise to feelings, 
and feelings again to desires and volitions, and these to feel- 
ings of movement ; while movements, again, by chaining 
external things, cause changes of sensation, and so on.* 

These changing states make up the experience, or 
conscious life of the mf^. And empirical psychology 
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defirMs ttVind ais nlertly the ‘series df conscious states, past, 
present and future, . and undertakes to deal with them as 
the natural sciences deal wfth the phenomena of electri- 
city, heat,' chemical composition, etc. In other words, it 
undertakes viz. to . o&serve their differences of kind and 
degree, reduce compound! into their elements, discover 
the laws according to which ^they succeed each other in 
time, and combine together into compounds and aggre- 
gates ; ^usih study is indispensible because it is necessary 
to understand the outward nfanifestations, vis, thinking 
feeling and willing before asything can be understood of 
the reality which manifests itself in them, viz. that 
which thinks, feels, and wills. 

• To most psychologists hitherto, however, the study of 
the phenomena of mind, thinking feeling and willing, 
has derived' its chief interest from the light which it casts 
on the reality underlying the phenomena, vis, the soul 
But thinkers often allowed foregone assumptions regarding 
the soul, or substance of mind, too often to warp their judg- 
ment with regard to the facts of the phenomena, and 
thus made an accurate science of psychology impossible. 
Hence, since Hume exposed these, many have resolved, 
not only to reject ill-founded assumptions, but to exclude 
all metaphysical reasoning and conclusions, and limit 
psychology proper wholly to an analysis of the phenomena 
of experience. And some have gone so far as to deny the 
truth of our apparent consciousness of a permanent self 
which thinks and feels, making the so called substantial self 
or soul to be but an abstract idea, fallaciously substantialized 
and thought of as a reality, htmd.is really nothing more 
than the series of sensations, feelings, and ideas them- 
selves — “a series which knows itself as past and pre- 
sent.” These sensations, ideas, and feelings by them- .. 
selves constitute the reality of mind as mind, and it has 
no other. There is,' therefore, really no metaphysic of 
mind, because mind is just what enters into conscious 
experience, and nothing more. 

This was given as a possible account of mind by 
Hume (writing with a sceptical motive merely, a desire 
of su|^esting doubts and difficulties, without asserting 
anything in earnest) ; and has been repeated by Mill 
(though with the adnUssion that it is a " paradox ") ; but 
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it h«B lieen taken up in earnest by some later writerit wbo 
think that all reference to ar realify^or substance 
the phenomena of mind is unnecessary- It may be 
csdled the smsationisf account of mind, because it makes 
mind to consist essentially in sensations, original, and 
revived and recombined in various ways, and therefore to 
be a passive product of what is non*mental, and therefore 
without any independent existeyce of its own. 

But the .purely sensationist theory either (t) itfelf 
involves the fallacy of substantializing abstractions, by 
making sensations, and feelings (which, apart from the 
reality which has them, are abstractions) to be themselves 
substances (as when Mill ^speaks of feelings jis. knowing 
themselves to be past efr * present) ; or (ii) assumes the 
metaphysical theory of materialism, that matter* is the 
real substance which underlies feeling and thinking ; so 
that there is no mental substance, mind being only the 
series of sensations and feelings, and these being only the 
functions or products of the oi^anized brain. 

r 

§ 20. B. Mind vtuty he. regarded aa the reality 
which manifesta itadf in the phenomena of conacioua ex- 
perience — and this the aspect under which it is regarded 
by rationed paychology, or metaphyaic of mind. From this 
point of view, mind is not merely the series of states of 
feeling and thinking, but the something which feels, thinks, 
and wills ; because these, like all other phenomena, are 
phenomena of something — ways in which something shows 
or manifests itself. But in saying that mind can be 
thought as substantial reality, it is not meant that it Cjm 
ever observe or think itself as something existing apart 
from its states and activities — as something to which the 
activities may be added on, but to which they are not 
essential. It cannot think itself except as thinking. It 
can be conscious of itself only as it manifests itself to 
itself in some conscious activity. 

Now, with regard to mind as substantial reality two 
questions present them$elves. What does consciousness 
directly reveal regarding the nature of the conscious sub* 
Ject ? and what is indivecthy ivOipMM (if not directly given) 
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in the contents of 'consciousness regarding it ? Of these, 
the former is a question* of empirical, as much as of 
rational psycholog)^, because it only asks us to analyse 
what experience directly ^ves. The latter is rather a 
questioif of metaphysical reasoning, because it requires us 
to go beyond the actual contents of experience. Hence 
wd ask first — * 

I. What is mind directly consciom of regarding its 
own essential nature, or what are the revelatiom of sdf- 
consciousneas ? 

(i^ In its present activitid^ of thinking, feeling, and 
willing it reveals itself to* itself as the agent or svhject 
which thinks, feels, and wills. It cannot think of anything 
without thinking of it as the object of its own thought, 
and of itself as thinking it ; (though it can multiply itself, 
as it were, in imagination, and think of other seifs by 
analogy — other seifs being ejects, or reduplications, so to 
speak,* of itself). In other words, consciousness always 
involves self-consciousness , or awareness of self as what is 
conscious. 

* Some indeed deny this and say that there are many 
conscious states in which there is no awareness of self — 
no self-consciousness. Now we do sometimes speak of a 
person as being “out of his mind, or as being “lost in 
amazement and dismay,” and so on ; but these are only 
figures of speech. ^ A _ feeling would not be our feeling 
unless we were aware of it as such, and therefore of our- 
selves as having it. j, Nor could we afterwards remember it 
as ours, if we had not originally been conscious of it as 
ours. The element of self-consciousness, therefore, though 
it may be faint in degree, can never be absent 

0 

(2) But further, in reviving and thinking over again 
past sensations, thoughts, and acts, (*. e. in remembering), 
it recognises .them as its own, and itself as having been 
the subject or agent of them in past time.; and thereby' 
manifests itself to itself as something permanent which 
has existed continuously through a long series of successive' 


and Self-Consehusness. 
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states and activities, and which by its own identity coi)neet8 
them all together into the unity of a single mind. 

L Xhis is equivalent to saying that it i$ ^conscious, of 
f as a permanent individual or person, manifesting 

itself in a series of activities in time — i.e. of its own 

* 

personal identity, and substantial reality (a substance 
being what remains the same under changes of state). 

* Now, that mind does at least seen to be conscious of 
itself as a permanent reality, is a fact of experience which 
should be taken into account in experiential psychology, 
and either admitted, or ^hown to be an illu^Oh. If this 
seeming consciousness of personal identity be an illusion, 
then nothing will be left but the sensationist theory of 
mind, as being nothing more than the series of feelings 
and ideas, while that again leads to the materialist theory 
of substance. Next we ask — 

1 1. What is implied (if not directly given) in con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness regarding the entity or 

substance which manifests itself in the phenomena of con- 

•> 

sciousness i.e. regarding ego or self which thinks, feels and 
wills as substantial reality ? This is the problem of regional 
psychology, or metaphysic of mind. 

w In self-consciousness it directly reveals itself to itself 
merely as an x, or something which performs these activi- 
ties of thinking, feeling, remembering, etc. and which at 
the same time recognises itself as essentially the same 
through all these successive activities. The methods^ of 
experience can go no further than this. Can the methods 
of metaphysic go further ? 

As all thinking consists in comparing one thing with 
another, therefore thinking the substance of mind will 
consist in comparing it with whatever other substance 
there may be, e^. matter; and metaphysic, in attempting 
to understand mind-substance, must consider the relations 
in which it necessarily stands to the substance of external 
nature. Starting from the facts given by consciousness, 
it differentiates, by abstract reasoning, the various possible 
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hypotheses as to the reality or realities underlying mentid 
and physical phenomena; ‘hnd considers how far tiiesft 
hypotheses are free,from contradictions within themselves, 
and how far they's^ree with, and serve to explain the 
phenomena' of experience ; and seeks to determine the one 
which meets these requirements best 

‘Now there appear to' be four principal hypotheses; 
which may be considered under two heads the dwMetic 
and the tnonistic theories 

I, The Dualistic Theory. — The theory of the duality 
of mind and matter, or dualistic apiritualiam, makes 
mind and matter to be essentially independent realities, 
neither depending for its existence in any way upon the 
' other, but each capable of existing separately without 
the other — the two being connected together in man (as 
aovl and body) only temporarily; and that not by any 
need or necessity inherent in themselves, but by a force 
acting on them from without. 

Matter is substance having, for its essence, the attri- 
bute of filling, and resisting motion through s^ace, i. e. 
of extension and impenetmhility ; and all its attributes 
are reducible ultimately to modes of these. 

Mind, on the contrary, is substance whose essential 
attribute is conscionsness, and all its known manifestations 
are modes of Consciousness, such as thinking, feeling and 

o 

willing. But consciousness and extension are incommen- 
sv/rable attributes having nothing in common ; a state of 
consciousness is not extended, and does not resist motion, 
and a space-filling object, as far as we know, is not cons- 
cious. 

• Thus each substance has’ its own essential attribute, 
and is without that of the other ; so that they have no- 
thing in common, beyond the mere fact of their being 
substances or realities. And being an unextended subs- 
tance, mind (under this aspect, called souli will be a 
simple and indivisible entity ; and its “ punctual simpli- 
city ” taay be afq>Hed to explain (i) the -mUy self- 
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etmeOione/ness, the fact thaf all successive experience a#e 
felt as functions of a single unitary self or subject, and (ii) 
the immortality o/theaoul, because destruction consists in 
disintegration, and a simple unit cannot be disintegrated. 

This dualistic theory is the commonest view of mind- 
substance or soul ; but (i) it is difhcult to understand 
how two such incommensurate substance as soul und 
body, having nothing in common, could have come to 
be united together as they are ; and (ii) how they could 
act and rect on each other, as they appear to do in sen- 
sation and volition — body acting on mind to produce 
sensation, and mind on ^ body to produce movement (a 
difficulty which led to the hypothese of occasional came 
and pre-estahliahed harmony). And further, (iii) if the 
mental principle is something attached to the organism 
from without, it will be different from the vital principle 
which involves and actuates the body from within ; so 
that we shall have to assume two souls, ( i) an animal 
aovl to carry on the work of the organism, and ( 2 ) a 
rational eoul as the thinking subject Hence : — 

II. 2Vfe Monistic Theories — that there are Qot two 
fundamental realities or substances but only one, so that 
the seeming duality of soul and body is only an appear- 
ance. These- include several forms of theory ; — 

I. Materialism consists in affirming that the only 
ultimate reality is matter (which exists oQectively and 
absolutely, in all essentials as it appears to the senses; ; 
and that mind has no substantial reality of ite own, but is 
only the series of conscious states, and these are in sohie 
way c^erived from, and dependent on matter, and have no 
existence apart from it, being only functions or products 
of the organized matter of the brain. the steam 
• engine produces motion, so the intricate complex of 
forces in the animal organism produces a total sum of 
effects, which when concentrated by the mechanism of the 
brain into a unity, are called mind, soul, thought 

The older materialists supposed that there is a mate- 
rial soul, consisting of a system of atoms of finer quality 
than other atoms, contained somehow within the brain, 
and Kapondiog by vibrations of extreme-rapidity to every 
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Difficulites of 
materialism 


impression from without ; knd that consciousness is the 
result somehow of tljieir vibrations. 

Later materialists think rather that mind is not a 
product 'of any special system of atoms within the brain, 
but a -function or resultant of the co-ordinated activity 
of ^the brain and organisin as a whole. ... Whenever the>, 
brain rises to a certain kind and degree of mechanical -r 
and chemical activity, then consciousness in some way! 
results, and goes on, varying in kind and degree as the I 
brain activity varies ; and the‘ stream of consciousness ” i 
thus elicited, constitutes wh^ we call mind, 

• Mind, therefore, has no substantial reality of its own, 
but springs out of the vibrations and disintegrations of the. 
molecules, as a stream of flashes results from the continu- 
ous friction of two solid bodies, or the flame of a candle 
from the rushing together of oxygen and carbon molecules. 
When the molecular activity sinks below a certain inten- 
sity (called the threshold-point), then consciousness fades 
away— mind ceases to exist— as in sleep. When it rises 
again to a certain degree, consciousness reappear^s. It is a 
purely passive product, and possesses no causality, i. e, 
it does not react on, nor modify in any way, the mole- 
cular processes out of which it springs. In other words, 
the chemical and mechanical processes which produce 
thought are not themselves affected in any way by the 
thought which they produce; but go ' on automatically 
according to their own physical laws, and it is the same 
to them, whether consciousness rises out of them or not 
This is spoken of sometimes as the theory of auto- 
Tnatiam. 

(i) The great difficulty of materialism is to under- 
stand whence the consciousness comes, and whither it 
goes. It seems to rise out of nothing and sink into 
nothing again. Does it arise^ by transformatidn of any 
of the physical forces at work in the brain, as one form 
of physical energy is transformed into another, according 
to the law of the conservation of forces ? But the 
different physical forces are really different modes of 
motion, i. e. are really molecules and masses moving in 
different ways ; and transformation of force means move- 
ment disappearing in one form, and reappearing in 
another* Hence, if consciousness were produced 1^ the 
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transformation of any of these forces — chemical, therqnal, 
electrical — then consciousness* also would consist in a 
mode of motion, i e. would be a distinct and peculiar, 
motion of molecules, difTerent, from tlteir other ways of 
moving. But consciousness is essentially different in kind 
fronudny mode of motion. * 

.^yXAnd further, if any of the physical energies were 
transformed into thought-energy,* then, during thought, ca 
certain amount of activity in the form of motion would 
disappear, and an equivalent amount would re-appear in 
the form of thought ; so that there would be a reduction of 
the amount of physical activity in the brain. But it 
appears to be increased, rather than reduced, Ih* thought 
and feeling. Indeed the physical forces form a closed 
circle within which one mode? of motion can be trans- 
formed into another ; but none can pass outside the 
circle, and be transformed into anything else. Therefore 
it is impossible that thought can be produced by any 
transformation of physical energy. 

(ii) Again, materialism makes it impossible to ex- 
plain the unity of self-consciousness. The brain is com- 
posed of innumerable atoms and molecules, milligns of 
cells, and thousands of ganglia, all undergoing incessant 
disintegration and recomposition, leaving nothing that 
is one and permanent. How then can the action of such 
a multiplicity of parts be conceived to produce that focal 
unity of consciousness, which is essential to mind, in 
which every state and process is felt as the function of a 
single permanent .self ? 

(iii) Finally, materialism involves a logical paralo- 
gism. Organism and brain are known only as external 
phenomena, i. e. only through and in terms of our own 
sensations, which are themselves processes of mind. And, 
in thinking of matter as objective (extra-mental) reality 
mind is abetracting from itself, projecting, and ascribing 
objective reality to an idea which it has itself constructed. 
Hence matter as concdved by mind is. in a sense, a pro- 
duct of mind. Therefore matter has to be explained and 
accounted for by means of mind ; and not mind by means of 
matter. Thus, as a psychologist, the materialist is obliged 
to explain matter by means of mind (by sensation, cons- 
truction, abstraction, objectification) ; but again, as a 
metaphysician, he turns round, and tries to explain mind 
by means of matter ; and is guilty, therefore, of the vicious 
circle in reasoning. 
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e^ Hence, though the processes of organism and brain 
are undoubtedly ,tnstrumbntal to thought — though it is 
through them in some way that mind realizes itself as a 
self-conscious factor of t^e world-system — yet no mole- 
cule, nor cell, nor ganglion, nor brain as a whole, can be 
regarded as itself the thinking principle, the (igent, or 
ultimate reality which thinks, feels, and wills. 

. 2. Universal parallelism — the view, worked out theo- . 

retically by the philosopher Benedict Spinoza,' of one subs-! 
tance with two sides or aspects, and of mind and body as, f 
not two substances, but only correlative aspects internal . 
and exterhal — or positive and negative poles — of one and • 
the sime substantial reality. Thus, as the spoken proposi- 
I tion is a series of sounds, and the written one, a series of 
visual forms, and there is no resemblance or community of 
kind between them ; and yet they both correspond to, and 
express one process of thought in the minds — so, in the 
world, the one absolute reality expresses itself in two 
parall[el series of phenomena, mental and material. 

Thus, there is but o ne $.yb.stance or ultimate reality, 
and it is by itself, in the abstract, neither mind' nor matter. 
But substance is nothing without attributes ; and the 
ultimate substance has two fundamental attributes, corre- 
lative to each other, which may be spoken of figuratively 
as two sides or aspects, inner and . outer, of the same 
thing. 

From one point of view, reality appears under the form 
of extension, t. e. as a plurality of units existing external 
to each other, under the changing relations of space. From 
the other, it appears as units and relations of consciousness 
of idea, corresponding inwardly to the outward forms and 
relations of extension. For every unit and change of ex» 
tension, there is a unit and change of con.sciousness. And 
as, externally, many units or qvxmta of extension coalesce 
together into larger wholes, constituting organs and orga- 
nisms ; so, internally, the corresponding quanta of cons- 
ciousness coalesce into ideas and organized . systems of 
ideas, constituting minds. And as all the*forms of exten- 
tension coalesce together so as to constitute the organism 
of all organisms, viz. nature as a whole ; so all the cor- 
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(responding forms of consciousness, and aggr^ateS* of 
consciousness constituting finite mitTds, fuse together 
into one universal consciousness, or idea of all ideas, viz. 
God. 

Hence mind and body are two aspects of the same 
, reality. Inwardly, the individual appears to himself in 
Shis own consciousness, as a connected series and system 
i;|of feelings and ideas, i. e. as mind. Outwardly, to othdts 
: (and to himself when reflected from without) he appears 
ihs a connected aggregate and system of extended parts, 
i. e. as body. ^ 5 

This theory of a “ dniihlp.-fai KtL..«e^y,” of 

which mind and body are the internal and external aspects 
(or positive and negative poles as some have expressed 
it) has recently been revivecf and adopted by Bain, 
Spencer, Wundt, Hoffding, and many others, and held 
to be the metaphysical theory most consistent with 
the results of experimental investigation. It explains the 
axiom of empirical psychology — ^the Law of Correlation, 
that for every mental state and process there is a 
state and process of the material organism ” ; and enables 
this proposition to be converted and generalized into 
“ for every material state and process in the world there is 
a corresponding mental one” — if not in any finite 
individual, yet at least in universal mind. And it obviates 
the difficulty of explaining the origin of mind which 
weighs on both dualistic spiritualism and materialism, by 
making it to be necessary as a correlative pole or factor 
in the essence of the absolute reality, and therefore 
present in some form universally. 

Nevertheless, when closely examined, it* is found to 
involve difficulties. It is difficult to explain mind aifd 
matter as merely parallel, and on the same level with 
each other. Rather one must be conceived as propelling * 
or leading, and the other as resultant, product, or 
instrument. Thus parallelism is always either falling 
^back into materialism, giving the leadership to matter; 
or moving forward into idealism, giving priority and 
leadership to something mental. And if there be a con- 
tradiction in conceiving matter as something non-mental 
and yet as producing mind, as materialism does, there it 
becomes necessary to consider whether mental powpr may 
not be conceived as evolving the world of nature by itsi 
own energy, and using it as the material of its own 
thought, and as the means of realizing itself as 
conscious mind. Hence — 1 
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/(jfl^M m-raccording- to which the ultimate reali ty 
which is mental in the sense, at least, that it 
gtfi ying to. become Jiund, le. to become 
aware 'of itself as self-conscious spirit ; and in this 
striving evolves th'e world of nature as the material of its 
thought ; and through nature and organization, realizes 
itself at last as self-conscious mind — both as finite minds 
which evolve, and become conscious of themselves in and 
through finite organisms ; and as universal mind which 
becomes ‘conscious of itself* as the universal creative 
energy evolving and containing all finite things and minds 
within it. This system may be called idealism, because it 
makes the world-process to be the realizing of an idea or 
end. 


Contrast with 
other theo- 
ries. 


Advantages. 


I 


I This monistic spiritivalism may be said to make mind 
both the beginning and the end of the world-process. It 
has its beginning as energy, impulse, or will to be ; and its 
end as completed, perfected, fuUy realized reality, viz. 
self’coruious spirit, reality which has becomq'rca? to and 
for itself, reality in the highest sense. 

* According to this view, body is not something which 
precedes, and is indifferent to, but accidentally gives rise 
to mind — casts it off as a collateral, inessential result, 
as the, grating solids cast off the stream of sparks 
(materialism). Nor is the soul or mental substance some- 
thing extraneous and indifferent to body, and inserted 
into from without (dualistic spiritualism). Body is the 
system of means which the mental power evolves and 
organizes for itself, in order, through it, to perfect itself as 
concrete, conscious, self-contained, individnal mind. And 
it has the advantage over the Spinozist duality of 
corresponding aspects, in th%t it vindicates the primacy 
of mind over matter, making mind to be both the energy 
or striving (vie. as wiU), and the end towards which it 
strives (viz. -as self-conscious spirit); and matter to be the 
intermediate means through vohich it strives to attain its 
end. 

This theory of idealism or monistic spiritualism , — 
which was implied in Plato and Aristotle, but was first 
clearly stated by Bm’keley, and worked out with most 
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logical rigour by Hegel-i^-does not commend itself to 
purely experimental investigators* so much as the 
Spinozist hypotjiesis, but accords better with the prevail- 
ing philosophy of evolutfon. It avoids some of the 
difficulties involved in dualism, ^l^hus (i) it obviates th e 
i>.s, sui;ning two sou ls— an unintal soul as vital 
principal to anim^e~t!ie org^ism, and am^tonal soul as 
thinking principle — because, according to it, the principle 
which evolves the body is also that which rises into 
self-consciousness as mind. And it obviates (ii) _the 
difficulty --hew, if matter and mind be incomnieh- 
t surable substances having nothing in coqimon, the 
I material world can be •jJerceived and comprehended by 
' mind. For according to it, the conception of the world 
which thought constructs within the mind, will be a 
reproduction, in terms of finite mind, of wfuit has been 
produced already by infinite mind. 
fij)ds..itself_at, home in nature, — finds laws and processes- 
which it can comprehend — because nature has already 
^passed through mind, and its forms and laws are pro- 
ducts of mind-power. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 21. Having considered the chief questions concerning 
mind in general, we have next to consider the attribute or 
primary quality which makes mind to be mind, viz., its 
attribute of being conscious of its own states and , activities. 
Under this head we may consider first the distinguishing 
characteristics of consciousness, then its contents or ele- 
mevAs, and especially the object or element of reality given 
in it, and then the conditions on which it depends. 

I, With regard to the naiicre of consciousness, 
however, nothing more can be said than that it is the 
mind’s property of becoming aware of itself and of its own 
activities and changing states, and is what makes mind to 
be mind, and differentiates it from whatever non-mental 
forms of being there may be. 

No definition, indeed, can be given of consciousness, 
which is not synonymous ; because it is an ultimatg_iifict, 
which cannot be brought under any higher genus, and 
can be known only by being experienced. We may say 
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indeed that it is seifs* awareneis of itself and its 
own cJtanging states^ but being aware is only a synonym 


for being eonscioM. • 

• (i) l|ut th<;ough it cannot be defined it can be describ- 
ed in various ways,* eg. by enumerating its constitu- 
ent fadors or elements, vis. effort or conation, feeling, 
and* thinking, and explaining their relation to ‘each 
other. 


(2) By showing that it is the common e'^sence of all 
mental states, and that which makes them to be mental, 
(as sensation, e.g. perception, memory, reasoning, desiring, 
willin|r, differ from each othrt speciJicaUy, but are 
genericdlly identical in beipg conscious processes, and 
therefore mental). 

(3) By contrasting the mind’s differentiating attribute 
of being conscious with what is thought to be the 
differentiating attribute of non-mental things, viz. exten- 
sion, or the property of filling space.^ Thus external 
phenomena (viz. sensations) seem to imply an external 
world, which fills space and resists movement through it. 
But the mental attribute of being conscious has nothing 
in common with the material attribute of filling space, 
and implies that the mental principle is without the 
.latter attribute. (This suggests, of course, the great 
problem of the metaphysical schools — how two such 
incommensurable substances, extended and unextended, 
can interact upon, and thereby correspond with each other 
as they appear to do). 


EJfpsots or 
:ontents. 


! 


Striving^ 


Reeling. 


II. Next as to contents or elements of which con- 
sciousness is made up, — it will be found that consciousness 
is always a consciousness of three correlative elements 
which support each other reciprocally in such a way that 
^ none of them is possible without the others. Thus : — 

' (i) It is alw’ays a consciousness of striving, effort, 
activity, because the life of themself is a continual striving 
to preserve and perfect itself in interaction with the 
surrounding world — a consciousness of conaiion — in its 
higher forms called willing. 

K (ii) It is a consciousness of agreeable or dis- 
^reeable sensibility or affection, arising from the different 
ways in which the self is affeeted by the surrounding 
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world and its own continuaj eflTort of self-preservation— 
consciousness of feeling, 

^ (iii) consciousness of realitfox realities underly- 
ing^ and manifested in and through these elements of 
activity and feeling — in other words a consciousness of 
cognition^ knowing, thinking. , ^ 

Thus these three correlative factors — the awareness 
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of effort, of feeling and of knowing — make up, by their 
co-operation, so to speak, one concrete state of cons- 
ciousness. , " ' 


• For we see that tlie^ff^jn, order to be. consciolis, must 
m a , of incessant effort and activity, because an 
absolutely iner t; t hing, even if such a thing could exist 
at all, could have no consciousness of its existence. 

\ Activity and consequent change of state are the medium, 
so to speak, in and through which the self can rise into 
feeling ; and thereby to awarness of itself as feeling 
subject, and of other things as contrasted with itself. 
\y4th Qut effgtrLapd consequent change . of iitiite . there would 
be jnothing to enter into consciousness. And further, the 
self, as a jinite being, can preserve itself in existence only 
by incessant interaction with other finite things. 

The element of feeling, again, has the quality of 
being agreeable or di.sagreeable, pleasurable or painful 
desirable or undesirable, according to the way in which 
the self is affected .jbyits envdcuoment ; and thereby sup- 
plies to the self a continual motive for effort acd activity, 
viz, to prolong or attain to agreeable, and escape from 
disagreeable states. 


The reason 
of this. 



scioiisness includes, we have found, an element of know- 
ing, and therefore something known — an object. 

For acting and feeling are only processes (and there- 
fore by themselves only abstractions); and we cannot be 
conscious of them without being conscious of concrete 
reality underlying and giving rise to them ; and this is 
what we mean by saying that there is a factor of cognition 
contained in all consciousness. What is it then that is 
known in all consciousness ? 


The object. 
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The object seems to be two^fold — to be in fact two 
objects in correlation' with each other. For : — 

(i) The primary object cognised in consciousness 
is evidently the subject itself which is conscious. The 
subject acta and thereby changes its states, feeU these 
changing states, and in so doing cognizes itself as the 
subject of them. 

« The conation or effort, the feeling of changing state, 
and the cognition of self as acting and feeling, are, like the 
three sides of the triangle, factors of one and the same 
process, t'or while all other activity passes outwards, so 
to speak, upon other things, consciousness is essentially 
reflection, or a turning backwards of the subject upon 
itself — a feeling, pleasurable or painful, of its changing 
states, and, in and through the feeling, a cognition of itself 
as the subject of them. Hence all consciousness is funda- 
mentally and essentially «e?/-consciousness. Its primary 
object, at least, is the self which is conscious. 

For if the self did not directly know itself as a reality, 
it could not go outside of itself to discover reality else- 
where, and therefore could never know reality at all. 
Whatever notion it has of substantiality and , reality, it 
must derive from itself. In self-consciousness subject 
and object must be identical. 

NlThe relation of these three factors of consciousness 
may be understood somewhat in this way. The self o^ 
ego, as a finite conditioned being, can exi.st and preserve 
its existence only by interaction with other finite things.’ 
Its existence -is a continual process of adjustment and' 
readjustment of itself to present and future circum.stances, 
and, therefore, of inc&ssant activity and change. Out of 
its changing states spring the feelings of comfort or dis-; 
comfort, satisfaction or dissatisfaction, pleasure or pain, 
which form the groundwork, so to speak, of its con-^ 
sciousness. And in and through its feeling of its owri 
changing states, it becomes cognizant of it.self as the sub-i 
ject of them (and of a not-self also as the cause of them), 
Thus we can see how these three factors of activity {cona-^ 
tion or volition), feeling, and knowing or thinking, must 
enter as correlative conditions into every process of cons- 
ciousness. 

(ii) But there seems to be a secondary 'oigeA present in 
elementary consciousness.— We are conscious of ourselves 
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not only as thinking, but also as .thinking something other 
than self. In being conscious of self, we are also aw'are of 
a not-self, or surrounding world in opposition to, and in 
contrast with self.* * 

We can see two reasons why this secondary . object 
must enter in some way into all consciousness : (i) The 
self cannot be conscious without being excited to con- 
scious activity by something ot^er than itself, and | i 
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(2) by the I^w of relativityj 
only in contrast with something 
say, therefore that j ^/Z-conyipus i 
ganied , „ by , ,.^/^i?r-cpnscioufness —perception o: 
reality by perception of external. But whether these 
two objects of consciousness, and the cognitions of them — 
internal and external perception — are on exactly the 
same level is a question of difficulty. 

Thus we find that consciousness is fundamentally 
consciousness of self and its changing states, for if the 
ego were not cognisant in the first instance of itself, it 
could hardly go out of itself, to become cognisant of any- 
thing else. But consciousness depends so much on /ela- 
tion and contrast that it may be questioned whether it 
could know, itself except in contrast with a not-self, 1. e. 
without knowing not-self at one and the same time with 
itself. Hence it would appear that se^-cognition and 
o^Aer-cognition, or cognition of an external world, are 
inseparable correlatives, contained in one and the same 
original process of consciousness. Hence if conscious- 
ness have the self or subject as its primary object, it must 
at the same time have a secondary object, the not-self 
or external world, as the necessary contrast' and correlative 
of the self, without which it could not be thought. We 
may speak therefore of being conscious of external things 
•in the same sense as of self. This is maintained by 
Hamilton as part of his theory of external perception. 

• IV. We have next to consider the conditions on which 
the origination and continuation of consciousness depend^ so 
far as known. 

(A) These, however,* will be partly 
sisting in the nature of the mental principle as substantial 
reality, and in its relation to other realities — which is the 
subject of metaphysic, rising into philosophy. 

10 
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*• Thus it seems to imply a|,piental principle as a oer- 
' -Otanent substantial . ppntrft iaf activity which maintains 
its own existence by interaction with the rest of the world, 
and possesses at the same time the attribute of becoming 
conscious of its own activities and changing states, and 
thereby of itself and its own place in the world-system. 
T^e na ture of th? 5ej,te,„substanae, however, is a question 
' of metapnysic and philosophy, which asks the questions : 
^ ^hat must the self be in order that it may know the 
Ivorld, and what must the world be that it may be known 
py the self? 


(•B) Partly also if we admit the de- 

pendence of mind to any extent on body. Regarded 
from this point of view, the conditions of consciousness, 
so far as we know them, seem to include a bodily oi^a- 
< nism in interaction witii an extra-organic physical world ; 


and a system x>f nerv es and cent ral ga nglia to co-ordinate 
the processes„oLths. organism, bringing them, as it were, 
to a focal point, and making possible the unity which 
consciousness supposes, and the correspondence between 
mental and bodily states. 


• It is certain also that the higher and more com- 
plicate series and combinations of conscious states, in 
the more highly endowed beings as compared with the less 
endowed, are concomitant with more highly differentiated 
'brains and nervous systems. 


Law'of the 


conscious 
ness. 


(C) But it has conditions also which are purely 
and require special consideration in psycho- 
logy. States of consciousness depend largely, for both 
their quality and their intensity, upon other conscious 
states. This dependence of mental states on each other 
is expressed in the Law of the Relativity of Consciouiness 
il^that cppscjou^n^ consiste essentially in a distinguish- 
ing.oC.di.fPsrePiC^s, agreements, and connections between 
th«o g g) u. of relations, and that therefore there can be no 
consciousness where there is not a plurality of distinct states 
and objects, which can he discriminated as different from 
eadt otlfer.j 





1. In the first place^ is a conditi6ii'M tife 

verv 'possibilftv of consciousness in this senseVCthat' 
consciousness consists in a discriminating*and distingui^ 
ing of the states and activities of the self, as different 

from each other in quality and degree so that, if theti '^gipg^ 
were not continual changes of activity and staler dure could ^ '****•' 
be no consciousnessdi “ To feel always the same thing, ” 

Hobbes says, ‘*is equivalent to not feeling at all/* A 
perfectly uniform, unchanging field of consciousness 
would be a blank. The s^e A by itself would give 
no feeling, nor B by itself ; but when A and B .are 
presented together, or in close succession, then the 
consciousness of both starts forth, f Creatures living in 
perpetual darkness have no consciousness of darkness, as ^ 
the animals in the mammoth cave of Kentucky, whose 
eyes have even become atrophied with disuse, 

m From this it follows that the chief psychological 
condition of consciousness is continual change in *its 
materials and objects, i.e. in the states and activities 
of the self, stnd in the external things which occasion 
them. The more monotonously the same . objects ate 
kept before the mind the fainter does the consciousness 
of them become, till it reaches the vanishing point 
The effect of uniformity in diminishing, and of change 
and contrast in deepening the feeling is illustrated in 
the universal striving after n qi^tv — for new employments 
and amusements, new surroundings, new knowledge,, 
and even new political and social institutions. 

2. And relativity is held to be a condition of the 

^ Un ogposi* 

possibility of consciousness in another sense also.* The self tion of self 
: can know itself only hy contrast with a not-self ; the subjed 
i be known only in relation to an object^ Conscioushes 
{springs out of the relation and interaction of the two. 
lA self can become conscious of itself only in so far ds.it 
iis limited, resisted, acted on, by a not-self, External to 
?itself. 

^ • ThiS'form of the law has been used in philosbph^' 

W *reUtivito^' to prove the impossibility of aoniV^t>')< 
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or absolute consciousness (a personal Gk>d), on the ground 
that an absolute being woufd have no other being outside 
of itself to resist it and thereby to be the external object 
—the not self — which is indispensable to consciousness. 
Hence only finite beings, they say, can have consciousness. 
But thil form of the law really rises out of the first 
form. The seifs consciousness is its awareness of its own 
changing activities and 'states ; and these in the finite 
ego are caused by its interaction with the other finite 
things which limit it, and against which it has to preserve 
itself by external action and reaction ; &nd this is the only 
reason why an external object is necessary. But if the 
ego were*an absolute being, and^evolved its activities a]j|d 
states , from within itself, unconstrained by anything 
external, there would be no reason why it should not be 
conscious of them all the same, viz., by their differences and 
contrasts among themselves without any external object. 

3. And as the possibility of consciousness depends on 
relativity in the above two senses, so the kin d or qu ality 
of it depends on relativity in another sense. Tnelond of 
consciousness which things occasion in us is dependent 
on (relative to) the structure of the organ through 
which they affect us. Now external things affect us 
through our sense-organs, and the kind of sensation 
which they give us depends on the structure of the sense- 
organs.^ One organ gives rise to smell, another to taste, 
another to colour. And other beings having differently 
constructed organs, would get different sensations from 
things ; so that their knowledge of the world would be 
entirely different from ours. Hence consciousness and 
knowledge are relative to organization and may be entirely 
different in kind in differently organized beings. 

4. And as the possibility and quality of conscious- • 
ness depend on relativity^ in*the above three senses, so 
its degree or quantity , depends on it, to some extent at 
least, in a fourth sense. This fourth sense of relativity^ 
gives what is called relativity of our judgments 
of tiling^ In all judgments of things, there is a compari- 
sion bei^een one thing and another, and the judgment 
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of & thing depends \ztg€Ly on the thing with which it 
is compared — the standard of comp%rison. f Thus a tall 
man gives a stronger impression 6f his height when 
beside a short one ; a moderate heat seems excessive . 
to one who has come from a cold, climate, andsoon^^ 

Thus the intensity of sensatipns, the pitch of sounjis, 
d^rees of illumination, and the like, depend, for the effect . 
which they produce in consciousness, upon contrast with 
other impressions of the same kind. So ^ur sense of 
the beauty of a thing, and. goodness of a person^ is heigh- 
tened by contrast with their opposites. , 

o 

• Some writers, indeed have made so much use of this Relativism, 
principle that they have been called “ relativists, ” e.g, 

Bain and Spencer. “ We do not know any one thing by 
itself, ” Bain says, “ but only the difference between two." 

This would mean that we are conscious only of the joint 
effect which they produce in the mind, and not of either 
of them separately. And this has been used to disprove 
the possibility of any real knowledge of either mind or 
matter ; because consciousness, it is said, is the joint 
product of the two, and it is impossible to determine the 
exact contribution of either. 

This, however, must not be carried so far as rela- 
tivists have sometimes carried it, e.g. so far as to say that 
no uniformity is possible in judgments of quality, quantity, 
beauty, or goodness — that they are wholly relative and 
dependent on circumstances, and that “ the man is the 
measure of all things." 

This exaggeration of the effects of relativity wodld 
evidently reduce mind to mere sensation and feeling, and 
leave no such thing as knowledge. But how could we 
know relations, or joint effects of relations, to be such 
without knowing their terms? When we look at the 
colours, red, yellow, blue, the difference between them 
enhances the sensations which they give ; but we are 
conscious of the colours as well as the differences, for 
the differences themselves would not be red, yellow nor 
'blue. 

S 221 A' question has been raised with regard to i. 
th? element of feeling (sensation or emotion) which 
enters into every process of consciousnesso-whetber it is 
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absolutely simple and ultimate, or is a compontid i of • 
elementary unite of fieling fused together, so to speak, into 


state of sensation or feeling seems indeed to be 
^intole and uncompoupded, but Spencer and others think 
■that ^evety one is produce^ by the coalescence or fusion 
^ of many elementary “shocks” of feeling; which might 
under certain circumstances, be felt separately, but 
which in ordinary cases run together, and are felt as 
a compound | so that, though tlxe units are not felt sepa- 
rately, y?t they determine the quality and intensity of 
the compound.'^ Thus, a musical sound is produced by 
many thousands of air waves and beats on the tympanum, 
but these fuse together into one sensation. The distantly , 
forest presents only a patch of green to the unaided eye^ 
but when a telescope is used, many trees and waving 
branches are revealed. These must all have reached the 
mind separately, otherwise the telescope could not have 
shown them separately. 

• • Thus, as physical objects are composed of atoms of 
pnatter, so consciousness is made up by the coalescence 
of “ shocks” or “ units ” of feeling ; and thus the atomic 
theory is extended to mind. These units have been 
spoken of as “ mind stuff,” or as “ mind dust ;” and also 
as being subconscious, ie. conscious, but too faintly to 
be distinguishable, and therefore lost in tlie compound. 
This View suggests the opinion of Leibnitz, that the 
mental principle receives and retains infinitesimal modi- 
fications, though only compounds of them rise into clear 
consciousness. It agrees closely also with the Spinozist 
theory of the origin of mind by amalgamation of many ■ 
mo^ or units of idea. 

Others think, however, that ^e elementary. “ shocks ” 


and that it is this one resultant brain process that directly 
gives rise to the feeling, and not the separate “ shocks.” 
Hence the, feeling itself is really simple and uncom- 
pounded 
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• But many psychol^i^ts ascribe more woilc^ to^the 
• brain , than it is capable of performing — ^work which is 

impossible in terms of molecules ^nd molecular motions. 

. Besides, there* can be ne such thing as a simple'^brain 
state ; every one is inconceivably complex and if feel- 
ing corresponded directly to bra|n, it would be complex 
also According to the theory of unconscious mental 
modifications, the “ shocks ”* or minute impressioits are 
really mental (and not cerebral merely), but uncon- 
scious. 

S 23.' Of more importance is the question of the 
rM^ion of consciousn^ to mind in gedefal. It was co-«zteilaive! 

•K^^^ated above that esy nce of mind, or what .piokes 
n^in d to be miud, is consciousness actqal or potential. 

But can there be mind in which consciousness is only po- 
tential, as we assumed? If so, the psychologist may assume 
that part of the work of mind is performed unconsciously, 
or as subconscious mental activity. Or are mind and con- 
sciousness, as many maintain, identical and co-extensive ; 
so that mind is mind only in so far as it is actually con- 
scious,'and ceases to exist when consciousness ceases ? If 
so, whatever goes on beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness will be outside of mind altogether. This question 
has important bearings both in p.sychology and philo- 
sophy. 

• There are three hypotheses bearing on this question : — 

(1) According to the materialistic metaphysit, miod antwer. 
being only an occasional product of matter, is identical' 

with the series of conscious states, and ceases to exist 
when these cease (as in sleep), and comes into existence 
again, when these reappear. What remains in the in- 
terval is merely states and processes of brain ; and know- 
ledge (idecis) when nqt pre.sent in consciousness, is. pre- 
served as vibrations or arrangements of brain cells and 
molecules. Out of consciousness is out of mind. The 
system called sensationism also identifies mind with the 
series of. states (Mill), but avoids any metaphysical ex- 
planation of them. 

(2) The Spinozist systetn also makes mind and* con- 
sciousness to be co-extensive and identical, but it is in 
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the sense that they are correlative and universal, so that 
neither is a product of the 'other. ^issju^guanUtm and 
modi fication of e^tt^sion in universal nature corresponds 
tp ?i ,gu<fnium and modification of idea in universal mind ; 
iP- thM wjtat is out of the individual mind is not out of all 
minid. And the individual mind does not spring out of 
nothing but is formecf by the coalescence of many units of 
confeciousness into one orgfftiised system, or “consciousness 
of many units of consciousness,” corresponding to the or- 
ganised system of space-forms which constitutes the body. 

(3) Finally, tb'? theory of unconscious mental modi- 
ficaiions ip^ntains that mjnd^and mental activity are 
subject to degree and order ;*«and that consciousnes.s, 
though * implicit and potential in all mental activity, can 
become actual only when a certain degree and a certain 
or^r or organisation of activities is attained. ^ Mental 
activity— ideation or the working of ideas — m'dy sink 
below the “ threshold,” or liminal intensity, without there- 
by ceasing to be mental^ In fact, the greater part of 
the work of mind is carried on below the threshold of 
consciousness, and conscious mental life is the product 
or resultant of what goes on unconsciously. States of 
actual consciousness, are like the tops of the waves rising 
into the sun-light, while the currents which, produce 
• them flow on in darkness below. Mind, Leibnitz says, 
is subject to infinitesimal modifications, and retains them 
in its constitution, but it is only their compound effects 
that rise into consciousness. 

This view was stated by Leibnitz and applied more 
recently by Hamilton and Hartmann on philosophical 
grounds. It is certain that great part of the work which 
we call mental, e. g. the preservation and revival of past 
experiences in the form of memory, the constructions of 
imagination, and great part of our reasoning (as in cal- 
culation), are carried on unconsciously ; and that our 
conscious menta;! work is only results and fragments of 
work not actually conscious. And there is much difficulty, 
in assuming that the unconscious work out of whicfi 
consciousness springs, is only molecular brain work — not. 
“unconscious ideation” but “unconscious cerebration” — and' 
that mind springs out of nothing and sinks back into 
it again, every time we sleep and wake, as •materialism 
assumc.s.' 

Yet it is opposed by most recent psychologists on 
the ground that unconscious thought is a contradiction in 
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terms. Unconscious feeling would certainly be a,contra- 
diction ; but it is not feelii^, but ideaHon^ or the working 
of ideas, that is said to go on to some extent uncons- 
ciously ; and wa are not ^ure that *idea is not something 
more than the consciousness ol idea — something that may- 
sink below the level of consciousness, but stiirbe mental, 
and not a mere modification of brain. 

And without some such explanation, it isdifidcult 
to understand the unity and connection of mental life. 
For conscious life is only a series of fragments — mere 
disjecta membra of mind — and it is hard to understand 
what gives them the connection and unity which they 
have, unless it be a continuous subliminal activity of the 
mental principle itsel/T The tendency to explain every- 
thing by imaginary brain* processes may be carried too 
far. Molecules and their combinations and disint^ra- 
tions cannot be made to account for the unity of con- 
scious life. 

This subliminal mental activity is better expressed, 
perhaps, by calling it subconscious, rather than uncons- 
cious, — the meaning being that such activity, though not 
distinctly conscious at the time, yet makes itself felt 
by its effects on the collective consciousness afterwards. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS: 

§ 24. We now understand that 
qf e ffort, feeling and thinking, we are at the same time 
conscious of the effort and feeling as ours^ and therefore 
of ourself, as that which strives and feels and thinks. This 
is equivalent to saying that all consciousness includes 
self-consciousness. 

In -other words,^ in addition to the conscious activity 
by which the seif asserts and preserves its own existence 
in interaction with the surrounding world, and the passive 
feeling or sensation which rises out of the ways in which 
' it is affected* by this interaction, consciousness., includes 
^aJlso .a cognition of the reality ofwhichactivityandfeel- 
S'ng„„are. manifesta^ns ; .fundamenj^l riSUJy 

'cQgoiacd in cpnssiot^esg^is.tlve .self, viz., as the subject of 
Hhe activity and feeiihi?< y 
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* This fundame ntal copnition of the self is of the , trt - 
giost importance, nSemuse the self is the one reality of 
w hich we can be said^ to be immediately aware. (For the 
nof'sdf IS given only as the occasion of conscious states and 
activities, so- that the consciousness of it can hardly be said 
to be immediate in the same sense as that of the subject of 
them). Tj^he sel f therefore is the source of the idea, and to 
US.thft original type of all reality. 
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We have to consider still further (§ 20}, what cons- 
ciousness reveals directly regarding the self and then the 
attempts which are made to refute what Common-sen-se 
has always taken to be^he revelatten of self-consciousness.^ 
Hence— ‘ • 

I. As to what conscious experience directly reveals 
concerning the self — All consciousness is, we have 
found, essentially a process of reflection or turning back of 
the agent upon itself (in contrast to other activity which 
passes outwards so to speak, upon other things); so that 
the sphece of immediate consciousness is an inner circle 
(the knowledge of which is intuitive), to which the rest 
of the world is an outer circle, (the knowledge of which 
is relatively mediate). 

I. I^ow in every complete process of consciousness — 
in perceiving, remembering, reasoning desiring — along 
with the activity and the feeling of the changes of' 
sta.te resulting from it, there is contained also a 
direct* cognition of something which is the agent or subject 
of the process, and is the fundamental condition which 
makes it possible— a something which acts and feels, 
perceives, remembers, reasons, — ^a self or ego. There is no 
awareness of the changing states without awareness of the 
self or subject of which they are th*e states, nor of the self 
or subject ap^ from the changing states ; but only of the 
two tc^ther, aad'in mutual correlation, as one concrete 
reality. 

. For this there are two reasons:rr*(i) Geelh^ or 
Is not a substance, or what can subsist -by 
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; -but ^ only a state. ,of^ess. fiuictjon-iaf anmefliing. 

. js«bj!ecl;„. vtould„. be jxo^y 
an ab strac tion equal to . nothing. . Those writers wlto 
speak of sensations and filings as feeling and knowing 
each other, or of self as nothing more, than the' 
sum of the feelings, are substtyttialieing abstractions. 
The cognition of the subject must be distinctly present 
wherever feeling is distinct. * We can think, indeed, of 
feeling in. general, and of feeling as felt by other 
persons ; but this is by a process of analogy involving 
imagination and inference. All feeling is primarily feeling 
of self. And (ii) a self or subject ap art from the activities 
and states in vyhich it gplhnifests itsef!*, would Be substance 
without quality, which is equal to nothing. The .concrete 
reality is the two in correlation. 

2. Again, i n recall ing or reproducing the states ^d 
processes (experiences) of past life in memory, (r>. in 
the form of ideas,) the activity of recalling is itself 
an activity of the self, and experiences recalled are 
recognized as past experiences of the same self (or 
more strictly, the present ideas are recognized as 
representations or reproductions of past experiences of the 
self). Thus past and present experiences are felt as one 
continuous system of states and activities in time, consti' 
tuting the self-manifestation or mental life of a single self. 

The self thus recognises it.self in its consciousness as 
a single permanent principle manifesting itself to itself 
in a connected ^stem of states and activities in thne,, and 
remaining one and the same identical ptinciple through 
all successive states, and connecting them all together 
into the unity of a single mental life. ^This consciousness 
by the self of its own identity as the subject of a 
connected system of experience in time, is called the con- 
sciousness of personal identity. 

» We can understand this better if vye reflect that an 
activity and state is possible only in connection with 
other antecedent ones in a series or system connected 
by casuality ; so that the self could not feel itself 
the subject of one, without feeling itself the subject 
also of the whole series as centred factors of one Kfb, 
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and retognising itself as the, unifying principle of the 
whole. (Hence Kant* thought that the successive actions 
of a life-time are but phenomenal manifestations in time 
of a single transcendental act, forming the metaphysical 
essence of the self above time\ 

11. Nevertheless, ^attempts are made to deny the vali- 
dity of this apparent consciomness of the essential unity and 
identity of the mental principle, it must be admitted that 
in the experiences which make up what we call self-con- .1 
^sdousness— we at least apppear to ourselves to be conscious ;; 
of our own' reality and permanerfUidentity. The question 
may be ‘raised, however, whether this apparent conscious- 
ness of personal continuity is real or not, Le, whether 
the idea and belief which experience thus leads us- to 
form of the self as permanent and substantial reality 
correspond to actual reality, or is only an illusion. 

, For if the series of past experiences is interrupted by 
loss of memory as sometimes happens, then the subject 
ceases to be aware of its own identity in the past,' 
and enters on what is, to its own self-consciousness, 
a new life. There are also cases of “ alternating , pej:- 
sxjiijglity/’ in which an individual loses memory of the 
past, and enters for a time on a new life, but at last 
forgets that new life and recovers the old one. And 
there have been cases of repeated alternation from the 
one to the other without any amalgamation of the two. 

cases .have been knowm of a person remembering 
his, own past experiences but regarding them down to 
a certain point, as not his own experiences, but those 
of another person. Self-consciousness therefore is only an 
illusion, it is said. 

But if it is only an illusion, how does the illusion ari.se ? 
The treatment of this question involves both metaphysical 

V 

and psychological considerations. 3@nsjatiopism and ma> 
terialism agree in holding that the apparent consciousness . 
qf fhe substantial realitjf and identity of the self is an ' 
illusion. 

!• Seosa tionism says that mind is nothing more 
tlian..„ths..jffln^ states^ and the self is only 
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self may, therefore, be reduced in content by loss of 
memory, or even* divided into two dt* more by interrup* 
tions of memory. The word soul is simply name ' for 
the series of mental phenomena which make up the 
individual mind. No refereoce to a permanent, subs- 
tantial unifying principle is necessary. But how are we 
to account, then, for the apparent consciousness of self 
as unity and reality ? If it is only an illusion, how does 
the illusion arise? The*sensationist explanations of this 
involve the fallacy of substantializing abstractions. 
Having abolished other substance, they make feelings 
themselves to be substance. 

I • (i) Mill sugge.sts (though only as a “paradox”) 
Ithat the “ series of feelings may be aware of itself as a 
fseries.” The series as a whole, therefore, will be cons- 
^cious of its successive constituents as constituents of itself. 
But how can that which is a plurality be conscious of 
itself as a one ? The very possibility of connected con- 
sciousness, and of memory and expectation, supposes the 
unity o*f the conscious subject. And, indeed, the last 
statement on the subject by Mill himself was that 
“ there is a bond of some sort among all the parts of 
the series which makes us say that they were the feelings 
of the same person throughout, and this bond to me 
con.stitute.s my ego” (self). But this is admitting all 
that is claimed for self-consciousness. 

(2) Others that say the present consciousness^ con- 
{tains past consciousness within it in the form of idea; and 
/is conscious of itself as present con.sciou.sness, and of the 
Mdeas which it contains as reproductions of past conscious 
states. But how can a state of con.sciousness be con- 
scious of itself and of other states, and recognize them as 
past and present ? Surely this is an abuse of words. 

2. Matetialism, on 'the other hand, while it gives the 
same account of mind and self as sensationism, does not 
hesitate to assume a metaphysical substance behind 
them. But what it assumes is matter and physical forces 
in the form of organism and brain. These retain their 
identity ; though it is not really an identity of substance 
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but only of form, as the matter of the body is constantly 
changing. The effeeft of past experiences are retained 
in modifications of the brain cells and fibres, making a 
reproduction of them possible in the fainter form of 
ideas. Out of brain processes arise present sensations, 
and ^along with them, reproductions of past ones, (f. e. 
ideas of memory), and feelings of pleasure and pain. 
And the series of sensations, ideas and feelings constitutes 
mind. There is no other unity, and identity than those 
of the braiii . and organism. Tlje identity of mind is like 
that of the candle-flame. The particles of carbon and 
oxygen, which by their combination make the flame, are 
continually being dissipated in the air, but we say the 
flame remains the same. What is really the same is 
only its form so it is with mind. 

• But this metaphysical theory leaves us with mud); 
the .same difficulty as the sensationist theory, viz. hov^ 
to explain the unity of self-consciousness. The succesi 
sive states mental themselves do not form a unity. Ana 
the brain itself is not a real unity, but a plurality of mole- 
cules, fibres and cells, constantly changing. The other 
difficulties of materialism have been referred to. (p. 64). 

X&P pauch importance may be attached to the so-called 
changes of. personality. These changes are only superficial, 
and due to lapses of memory. TJi^.essential constitution 
of the self remains the same. The whole continuous 
past is .still retained subconsciously and may at any time 
re-as 5 ert itself in consciousness. It is only from the sensa- 
tionist point of view that they can be .said to con.stitute 
changes of personality. 

On the whole then, reason, if it is to be consistent 
with itself, cannot avoid recognizing the substantial reali- 
ty and unity of the self as revealed in self-consciousness ; 
and not only so, but must recognize that the reality of 
self is the prototype and ultimate source of the ddeas of unity, 
reality and substantiality, which we e.vtend by analogy 
to other thing.s,- If we did not obtain these ideas by 
observation of ourselves, we could not derive them from 
any other source, ftjg ,ojUy..by resting on the reality of self 
that we can reach out to tiie reality of other things With- 
out this . fundamental hold on redity, all experience 
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We must be on our . guard, however, eigainst apply- ' 
ing to the self'or ego’^the concrete representations of: 
substance which we use in the case of matter; and! 


thinking of soul as a concrete unchangeable particle, 
like a grain of sand, or atom of carbon. It is the tendency 
to apply such a phenomenal,* pictorial, “ hgurate ” con- 
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ception of substance to mind, that has caused the reluc- 
tance of many to think of mind as substance at all, and 
led to the confused sensationism or materialism, or 


illogical intermixture of both, which pervacje; so much 
recent psychology. 
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VI. Scope and Method of Mental Science. 

§ 25. The object of psychology is the accurate in- 
vestigation of the nature of mintl through its phenomena, 
or manifestations. It is now, however, commonly divi- 
ded, we have found, into two departments, investigating 
mind from two different points of view— the experiential 
and the metaphysical \ the one investigating only the 
phenomena, and the other investigating the reality 
which manifests itself in the phenomena ; the one form 
being sometimes distinguished as scientific psychology 
or psychology proper, and the other as rational or philo- 
sophical. The object and method of the metaphysic of 
mind (as a part of philosophy) have already been referred 
to (p. 13). The range and methods of the empirical 
science of mind require further (p. 27) consideration. 
Consider first its range or scope, and next its methods. 

I ^ I. The sphere and scope of empirical psychology anc 
the mental sciences is the investi gation p(,.tbe.phenomenii 
or mwifestations of mind, or mind in so far as directlj 
revealed in its phenomena and products, l ;^v the sam < 
methods of obsermtiiaujmtthids. .(^perisnenfixad mdueiiof 
which are applied to the sciences which investigate natura 
(external) phenomena. * 

But the phenomena of mind are themselves, we have 
fuund, of two kinds, vis. internal and external., subjective and 
objective or revelations of mind directly to itself in self-con- 
sciousness, and revelations of mind to other minds indirectly 
through changes in the physical world. Hence — 


of P^ehoiogy. 


(a) Empirical mental science includes within its 
scope, first of all, the mind's manifestations of itse(f,;to 
itself internally in the phenomena of* its own self-conscious- 
ness, such as the processes of sensation, ^ perceiving, 
remembering, imagining, conceiving, reasoning, desiring,' 
willing, and the rest, and their products such as pelrcepts^ l 
ideas, beliefs, desires, volitions, as they appear in 
consciousness,— including the ideas and beliefs which its 
consciousness leads it to form of itself as subject and 
person, and of the external world. * * 

This then is the sphere of subjective or infrospectiue 
psychology, on which the* other form ultimately rests. 
Indeed all the sciences are dependent in a sense on this 
form of psychology, because they ■ all involve the use of 
such fundamental ideas as substance and quality, cause 
and effect, mind and matter, space and time, concrete 
and abstract, belief and disbelief (§ 9) ; and it is^ psy- 
chology that shows how these ideas are formed in the 
mind, and what is contained in them (though the 
question, how far and in what sense they ^ correspond 
to extra-mental reality, belongs to metaphysic ). Hence 
there is much psychology assumed in all sciences, 
whether it be correct psychology or not. 

(A) Empirical mental science includes within its scope 
also the manifestations of minds to other minds externally 
through the medium of the organism and physical world. 
Thus every mind embodies itself in an organism, afld 
through its qrganism produces effects on extra-organic 
things ; while these again, produce effects on other or- 
ganisms, and thereby on the minds which animate 
them, vis. by occasioning sensations in them. The 
minds thus affected learn by experience to interpret the 
sensations thus occasioned • in them, as phenomena or. 
effects of other minds, though communicated through a 
material' medium. In other words, minds embody and 
express their ideas and desires in external things and 
institutions (th^ir products), and other minds interpret 
them as expressed in these products, | 
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Mental j^noinena of ^is kind (communicated 
through the medium of objective phenomena) constitnte 
the iqihece of o^ective ktental science, which s^s to deter* 
mine what can be learnt of the minds of individuals and 

c 

of races through such external manifestations of them. 

Thus mind manifests i^-self to other minds in the 
Sjbruchire and processes of its organism, especially in 
brain, nerves, muscles, and organs of sense; and the 
structure and working of these form the sphere of 
0 fcl^ev. And(^hen the nry^^mV .maji- 
frg^atinna^f^mnd are made thp subjects of me ^ure - 
m^nt ai^d experiment, with a fiew to determine the 
duration knd degree of the porresponding mental pro- 
cess, this study is called ps yclw-i^h^j cs, or experimental 
psychol<^yS 

It mamfests itself also in language and literature 
in their many forms ; in works of mechanical art, and 
fine art; in social manners and customs, in political 
institutions, in mythologies and religions; and in th^ 
events of history. All these involve external products ofy , 
mind, or< effects produced by mind on the physicalClf 
world, which, again, manifest themselves to other minds 
and thereby reveal the character of the mind& which 
produced them. Hence these outward expressions and 
embodiments of mind are sometimes spoken of as objective 
mind — mind objectified or externalized, as it were. All 
therefore, supply materials which fall within the scope 
of psychology, and the other mental sciences based on 
it such as ethics, esthetics, sociology.' politics, religion, 
etc. 


Hence two 
principal 
methods of 
mental 
science. 


§ 26. II. The methods of empirical psychology and 
mental science will correspond to the two kinds of pheno- 
mena which come within its scope. There will, therefore 
be two principal methods of psychological investigation, 
viz. by. Ipo^ing Upward upon one’s own mind, and by 
looking outwards upon, the external manifestations and 
products of the minds of others ; in other words, by the 
study of our own minds and mental processes, as we 
are conscious of them within ourselves (the subjective 
method), and the study of other minds through their ex- 
ternal manifi%tations( the objective ttuthod), Henoe~ 






' A. The methctd of supjectiot self-diseh)aHoit;HfiSi^&h, '• 
or setf-consdousttessr-which consists in turning in- 

tention inwards so as to observe 'the states and proaums 
vfonds own mind, as they are going on at Ae modidht, 
or as they are afterwards reproduced by powbr of 
memory. • | 

Thus, one may feel a pain, and may at the same 
time observe it, so as to compare it with other pains 
he has experienced, and determine where it is seated, 
and what is its cause. ,4ie may ta.ste two or three kinds of 
fruits in succession, and observe and compare tjie diffinent 
kinds of taste-sensation which they give, and classify 
them accordingly. He may have sensations of smell, 
sound, colour, and feelings of anger, hope, fear, and 
may observe them so as to distinguish them frodi, 
and compare them with other sensations and feelings, 
and classify them according to their resemblances and 
differences. He may observe and compare th*e different 
kinds t)f intellectual activity exercised in reading a poem, 
solving a mathematical problem, and composing* an 
essay, and so on. 

This has been called the method of reflection or 
intr^u^l^Uni, because it consists in looking inwards 
upon the contents of one’s own mind ; the svJtgeetive 
method, because it is observation by the svihjeot itsdf 
of the states and processes of the subject ; and the 
method of self-co^iscioiisnefis, because founded on the 
sd/’s consciousness of what is going on within itself. 
^pd it is clear that all mental science must rest ulti- 
0iately upon this method, because it is only by observ- 
jpg them fii%t in one’s self, that any one can ever CQnpfe 
to li^tiow what mind and mental phenomena are. 
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Objections have been raised against the subjective 
method by Comte and others. Mental states, it is said, 
cannot be observed and studied when present in t^ii 
original and proper form. That would imply that ud 
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mind can do two things at the same time. Thus, ith 
would be engaged in the activi^ and state to be observed,! 
and at the same time in the activity of observing it; I 
which is impossible.* Hence if mental states can be, 
observed at all, it can only be as reproduced in memory 
in the form of ideas. But the ideas of past mental t>tates' 
need not be like their originals, e. g. the idea of a pain' 
is not painful, nor the idea of redness, red. Besides, all| 
mental activity, Comte thinks, flows outwards upon ex-, 
nal things, not backwards upon itself. Therefore reflec-^ 
tion is an unreliable method of observation. 

There is much confusion of thought, however, in this, 
(i) To be tfldlarly conscious of rf'^state or process is the 
same thing as observing it. And if it has not been 
observed while present, how -could there be any memory 
of it? (ii) Further, all observation, even that of the 
external world, is in the first instance self-observation, 
viz. an obs,erving of our sen.sations while they are present, 
because even external things can be known only through 
the medium of mental states (§ 9). (iii) Finally, though 
physical forces proceed outwards upon other things 
the activity of consciousness is the opposite of this, vis. 
a rejleetioh or turning inwards upon self ; and it is this 
power of reflection upon itself or self-consciou->ness that 
makes mind to be diflerent from nature, and to be the self- 
contained, individual reality which it is — in other words, 
to be “ being for self,” (as non-mental things exist for 
others, so to speak, and not for themselves). 

B. The method of objective ob>>€rvatUy)}, — which con- 
eiets in looking outv>arde, and observing the external mani- 
festations of the minds of other beings, and inferring their 
mental states and processes from their outward manifes- 
tations and products. 

For we cannot observe the minds of others in the 
same way as we observe our own. Our own mental 
states are directly present to us in our self-con.sciousness; 
but the states of other minds, and the very fact that other 
beings have minds at all, can be known to us only inM- 
nedy, *. e. by inference. We find that our ov^n feelings, 
thoughts, reasoning powers, and volitions embody and 
express themselves in certain outward looks and gestures, 



of 


soands, movements, actions,^ and works. And wberevw 
we observe the same outward expressions, actions, $inci 
products in others, we know • by inference both the fee*” 
that they have minds like ourselves, and the states, pro- 
cesses, and general character of their minds. Hence by 
this indirect method we can observe and understan^not 
only the minds of our fellow men, but to some extent 
those of animals also. 

But there will be as many methods and departments _ . 

of objective mental science as there are classes of external 
manifestations and products, through which the minds sciences, 
of other beings may be -.understood. Hence* it will 
include — 

(1) The observation by every man for himself of 

the looks, words, actions, and achievements of his fellow The reading 

of other 

men individually; from which he is able to judge the minds, 
working of their minds, their intellectual powers, disposi- 
tions, and characters. Thus, by continuous observation 
of this kind, the gradual development of mind and cha- 
racter cart be traced in children, and the conditions dis- 
covered, to some extent, on which they depend. The 
psychologist, therefore, depends largely on observation 
of this kind. 

Animal psychology, which attempts to understand 
and trace the development of mind in the lower animals, 
must depend on such observation of their outward habits 
and works, combined with the study of their brains and 
nervous systems ; and some think that knowledge of the . 
animal mind thus acquired may cast some light upon 
the origin and development of the human mind. 

(2) 'The systematic study of the of ' 

their achievements, marftiers and customs, institutions'^ 

and laws ; because these things are external manifestations 
of the collective mind of a nation, and in' these the psy- 
chologist ca'n read the character and development of 
the national mind, from the primitive childishness of the 
barbarous state up to civilization and refinement 
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C5) Thfe study of the jpermomenf external prd^hfeta 
of the minds of individuals and nations, which are lasth^ 
embodiments of thefr thought, feelings, and character. 

Thi^ .will include the study of toorka of g^rt, e, g, the 
reihaining buildings and sculptures of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and India ; of the lariguagea of nations, for their 
minds are reflected to some extent even in their forms 
of speech ; and above all, the study of their Uterg^v/rea, 
vn/ythologiea, religions, because these express the intellec- 
tual and 'mbral character of a people more clearly perhaps 
than any thing else. Hence the sciences of history and 
sociology, of comparative mythology, and of religion may 
be regarded as branches of mental science, and works 
have been on “ comparative ” and “ national ” psycho- 
logy. 

At the same time it is to be observed that these 
studies have their bases in subjective psychology and 
metapRysic. Thus the science of art (aesthetics) depends 
ultimately on subjective analysis of the mental processes 
in which the feeling and" appreciation of the beautiful 
consist (tJie sentiments), and metaphysical consideration 
of the ultimate reasons why such and such things should 
seem beautiful. The study of religion supposes not only 
the study of actual religions (above referred to), but also 
analysis of the feelings and ideas involved in religion 
(psychology of religion), and the question of the truth of 
these ideas, i. e. their (;orrespondence to objective reality 
(metaphysic of religion). 

(4) The study of the different cn^anie^ atgtea jxnd 
jAihich (according to the principle of concomi- 
tance) accompa ny the different stages „and..{ttOcesses of 
jnind. And the organic processes which are most directly 
concomitant with those of mind are the. processes of the 
brain, nerves, . and organs of sense. Hence the study of 
the^ organs and their processes will be an, essential part 
of objective psychology, and is now much cultivated 
under the name of phyaiological psychology, thob^. 'it 
must be admitted that it is rather the structure 6f fte 


Qi^Qs. (ndry$s, cells ai)4 ganglia) t^an'the prqc^9$^ jj^- 
foreaed by them, that it haS shcceeded in elucidatit^; 
the physical proc^ses which most closely correspond to 
mental ones still remain obscure. 

And closely connected with this is the class of ex- 
periments known by the name of which 

attempt to apply measurement to the processes of niind 
^ &st applying it to their physical concomitants. 
Thus stimuli of different degrees of intensity may be 
applied in order to determine what d^ree of sensation 
follows upon a particular degree of physical stimulation. 
Objects may be presented, to vision under many different 
circumstances in order to ascertain how it is that we 
perceive the distance, size and shape of things b^ means 
of vision. A limb may be stimulated in order to as- 
certain the time needed to transfer the stimulus to the 
brain and produce the sensation, and to move the limb 
(the time needed for sensation and reflex reaction). A 
command may be given to do something, in order to 
ascertain the time between the stimulus and the action 
(the time needed for sensation, understanding, volition, 
and voluntary reaction). Instruments of extreme deli- 
cacy have been invented for experiments of this kind ; 
laboratories have been constructed, and elaborate tables 
of results have been drawn up ; and many think that' 
by this means a “ new psychology ” will be created. 

§ 27 But 'tieitlier tlie subjective 'nor the oljective 
instkod is sufficient by itself ; mental science requires the 
combination of both. 

This follows from the very nature of scientific 
knowledge itself ; for propositions (knowledge), in order to 
be scientijic, must be — 'J) C'ertaw,— thus the proposition 
that “ thunder occasioned by an electrical discharge” is 
certain and scientific, but the proposition that “ light is an 
electrical phenomenon ” is not scientific, because uncer- 
tain — (ii) Accitrafe,— thus the proposition that “it rains 
every day in July, ” is rfot scientific, because it is not 
accurately, but at most only approximately, trXie. But if 
we were to take the number of rainy days . in that month 
every year fqr a century, and to take the average of these, 
then the propositions that “ it rains so many days on ^the 
aver;^ ” would be scientific ; and — (iii) General, — ^that is, 
they must not be merely singular propositions, true only of 
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particular individual things or occurrences, but must be true 
.of whole species oi^ clrisses'; thus '' A is a good-natured 
person ” is not a scientific truth, because it applies only to 
an individual ; but “ As mind is made up of the three 
correlative processes of feeling thinking, and willing ” is 
scientific,*because it is the application of wh<it is generally 
tru^ of the whole class of things called minds. (§3). 

It follows from these conditions of scientific know- 


ledge that both methods are necessary to make a science of 
psychology. For in the first place— 

^cause we shpuld never know'^what mind and mental 
states and processes are eiccej^by being conscious, of 
them, and observing them in ourselves ; and we can 
read^and interpret the external manifestations and 
products of other people’s mental states and processes 
(objective observation) only after we have been conscious 
of such states and processes in ourselves by sidjecttve 
observation. 


Thus, a man who is blind or deaf can form, no idea of 
what colour or sound is ; because he has had no 
experience of them in his own consciousness ; and a being 
who had never himself experienced pain would be unable 
to interpret the manifestations of pain in other beings ; 
p and the more varied and intense our own mental states and 
experiences have been, the more correctly can we interpret 
those of others. 

*"( 2 ) But the objective method also is indispensable — 
because our own mind is only one, and we should never, by 
observing it alone, come to know accurately what is true 
of mind generally. But knowledge of mind, to be scientific^ 
must not only be certain and accurate, but must be true 
of mind generally— >it must be general knowledge — and 
knowledge of other minds can be arrived at only by 
supplementing ' the subjective method with the objective 
one, 

'•Mthods has its own 
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jatiell^Ctiual, ” In order to observe a mental 

process with the certainty and accuracy which scientific 
method requires, it is necessary to isolate it. in thought 
from other mental processes, and concentrate the attention 
upon it by itself. But thi^ is difficult to do, bicause 
mind at every moment is a complex of states and 
processes, going on simultaneously or in quick succession, 
and each depending more or less upon all the rest This 
makes it difficult to fix the attention upon any one to the 
exclusion of the rest, so as, to obtain a clear and accurate 
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conception of that one by itself. 

Thus, concrete sights, sounds, and emotions are 
always tending to draw away the attention from abstract 
ideas, and absorb it in them.selve.s. 


( 2 ) The objective imthody again, has this difficulty 
especially, that we have a tendency to fancy always that 
other people must feel and think about things in‘t}ie same 
way as* we ourselves do ; and hence to judge the minds of 
other people too much according to the standard of our oWn. 

Hence it is, that children have difficulty in under- 
standing the ideas, feelings, and conduct of grown-up 
people, because they have not yet experienced them ; 
while the latter find it hard to understand those of^ 
children, because they have long forgotten them ; and one&j 
nation is apt to misunderstand another nation, especially 
when far removed from itself in place or time. 

Hence to understam^Jthgjpind.^ of other people, it is 


Of the object- 
ive method. 


necessary ; — 

(а) To consid er carefully their igg;J(;jrji^al„manifesta- 
tjqp s — where they agree with, and how they differ from, 
those of our own minds — 

(б) To be possessed of considpj:§fele pQ]K6r.w.i.Df 
^iaginatUm,’i.e., power of putting togethftr'eiements from 
our own past e.xperience in new combinations, so as to 
form conceptions of circumstances and mental states 
more or less different from any that we ourselves have 
experienced — because the circumstances and states ofi 
other minds always differ more or less from our own. I 
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VII. Functions of Mind. 

§ 28. y(^e have found that psychology divides mental 
phenomena into internal and external, subjective and 
objecttve ; but we have found also that the so-called 
objective mental phenomena are mental only in the sense 
that they manifest to us the subjective phenomena of other 
minds. Hence all mental science supposes and rests 
ultimately uf)on the psychology of eul^ective mind. 

Now ^he subjective mental life consists in “ the stream 
of consciousness, ” in which the mental principle manifests 
itself to itself, and which every individual is aware of within 
himself. ^ Consciousness, however, is never simple, but made' 
up, as we have found already, of three correlative factors — ■ 
conscious activity or effoH of reaction , and self-preser- • 
vation, producing changes of state and of relation to thei: 
external world ; wmsihility or feding, agreeable or disagree- *- 
able, rising out of the changes thus imposed upon Ihe self 
arid in or througlr the sensibility, or hnm'Mrip ] 

of the realities manifested in them, and therefore of the self ' 
as the subject of these changing states, and of the 'not-8elf\ 
as implied in them, (me. as their occasion or cause). 


Hence these three elements of conation or striving, feel- 
ing, and knowing or thinking, are evidently contained as 
correlative factors in every phase of consciousness ; and in 
such a way that all three depend on each other recipro- 
cally, and that consciousness itself results from the 
co-operation, so to speak, of all three. Now it is on 
this apparent fnpimfy of consciousness that the common 
tripartite classification of mental phenomena is based. 
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For we find that, though all three factor^ are always 
present simultaneously, yet they differ in relative degree, 
and one factor usually predominates over the others, 
and determines the form of consciousness for the time 
being. Thus — 
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t-f (i) At one moment, we may be so engross^ with 
feeling, passion, or emotion (especially when it takes 
extreme forms of pleasure and pain) that both thoughp 
and action are Repressed for a time. 

^ (ii) At another moment, we may become too much 
absorbed in thinking (/; e. in trying to interpret and (Aider- 
stand our feelings and sensations) either to feel deeply 
or to act promptly. 

/ (hi) And at another, we may throw ourselves so ex- 
clusively into effort or aciio'n in order to escape? from a dis- 
agreeable, and maintain or recover an agreeable, state of 
feeling, that both feeling and thought are reduced to 
a minimum for the time being. 



thoui^ht and 
volition. 


Hence the now common division of mental process- 
es into three classes or departments seems sufficiently 
well grounded in the nature of mind and its relations 
to the world ; but it must not be understood as implying 
that consciousness is wholly employed for a time with 
one class* and then abandons it, and enters upon another. 
‘Rather they all go on simultaneously ; but some one 
* always predominates in intensity over the others, and 
ogives its own colouring to the whole for the moment. 
Hence mind may be engaged at one moment in thoitqht 
mainly, at another in feAing or emotion mainly, and 
at another in volition ; while each of these fundanlental 
functions themselves assumes different forms. Hence 
we distinguish the three main classes of mental process- 
es according to the fundamental function predominant 
in each. Thus — 


Hence the 
classification. 


§ 29. I. Sensibility 'Affection,^ or Feeling the wider 
sense of the word) is that kind of consciousness which arises 
from the different ways in which the self is acted on and 
affected by the surrounding world and by its 07 vn activities^ 
u e. its efforts of interaction with the world; and is dis- 
tinguished as agreeable or disagreeable, and in extreme 
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ca^, as pleasurable o( painful, according as the changes 
of state thus imposed on the self are for the better or 
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worse. 

Thus *the self is placed in the midst of a world, 
and is limited, acted oir, affected by the world at every; 
mombnt from without, through the medium of its own! 
organism ; and is, every moment, reacting for its own 
self-preservation ; and its efforts of reaction are conti- 
nually affecting itself and its organism from within ; 
and the consciousness of being affected in these various 
ways is commonly called feeling. < 

Feeling in this .sense, then wobld seem to be the pri- 
mitive aifd fundamental form .of consciousness — its crude 
material, so to speak — and that in which the other two 
factors, vis. intellect and volition, are at first latent, 
implicit, potential, so that they have to be differentiated, 
and developed gradually. For though we can hardly 
ascribe explicit thought and will to the lower animals, 
we cannot deny them the possession of pleasurable 
and painful sensibility in some degree. 

For this reason, then, that feeling is the very essence 
of consciousness, it is possible to define, or even des- 
cribe it to any purpose. '•Its nature is merely to be felt\ 
sfnd every one feels it for himself, but cannot define it to 
another^* Some, indeed, have gone so far as to indentify it 
wholly with pleasure and pain, as if these were the es.sence 
of feeling, and its different forms were but different 
degrees and modifications of pleasure and pain. But 
pleasure and pain are themselves extreme and opposite 
states ; and suppose intermediate forms of consciousness 
which are not distinctly either pleasurable or painful. 
Rather pleasure and pain are either qualities of feeling, or 
extreme forms into which feeling tends to rise and fall. 

Now feeling (if we use that word to include all the 
consciousness which rises directly from the seifs being 
OAted on,, modified or affected \ will include two main 
stages or phases, each of which will include many forms 
under it, for nothing is more shifting, vague and indefi- 
nite than feeling. Thus — 

1. ‘The primary feelings or sensations, are elementary 
forms of consciousness rising out of those changing 
states of the self which are occasioned directly by 
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changing states of extra-n\ental things (directly by* those 
of the organism, which again may be caused by changes 
of extra-otganic things). Thus sensations of resistance, 
hardness, weight, heat and cold, colour, sound and the 
like are occasioned 'by corresponding states and quali-< 
ties of things, affecting the* seif through the medium 
of the organism. And these impressions from without 
are felt as pleasurable or painful according as the states 
of ’the self to which they give rise are beneficial or 
otherwise. ,* 

Hence, not only will there be many different sensa- 
tions,, according as the self is affected by the different 
states and qualities of things, but all or most sensations 
will include two elements viz. what may be called — 

(«) The presentative element of the sensation, viz, 
that more definite and distinct element in the sensation 
which most directly corresponds to the fofms and' 
qualities of the external things occasioning it, and which 
may therefore be said to present (or represent) that form 
or quality to the mind, in terms of its own consciousness. 
It is^*fnental thqse impressions or presentative elements 
of sensation, therefore, that supply the “materials ” out 
of, or by means of which, the self, by its intellec- 
tual power, constructs its knowledge of external things. 
We know the existence and qualities of external (Kings 
through the sensations which they give us, but mainly 
through the more purely presentative elements of sen- 
sation. And also what may be called — 

(b) The tone or testhetic element of the sensation, viz 
the feeling of agreeablenfiss or disagreeableness, pleasure 
or pain which accompanies the impression, and arises from 
the way in. which the whole system colleclively is affected 
by it — whether beneficially or injuriously. (This has been 
called also the affective element, but really the whole 
sensation is affection in the literal sense of that word). 
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Thus the presentative element may be said to arise from 
a definitely local, and therefore distinct affection of the 
system ; its agreeable or disagreeable tone, from its general 
and therefore vague effect on^ the whole system. 

^l ys pme forms oT sehsibflity this oisthetic element 
predominates, as when we suffer from a cut or burn^" 
hunger, cold, or headache, which gives much pain, bu^ 
little knowledge of anythii^. In others, the presentativ^ 
or knowledge-giving element predominates, as in touch 
and vision. (Indeed it may be doubted whether th0 
latter sensations are not usually 7ieutral, i,e. free altogether 
from any appreciable tone of pleasure or pain ). ^ 

It maj^ be observed that the importance of the pre- 
sentative elements of sensation to knowledge has led some 
to separate them from the affective elements, and ascribe 
them to the factor of intellect. But this, besides confu- 
sing the threefold division of mind, and introducing 
heterogeneous elements into intellect, is open to the ob- 
jection that the presentative element is of precisely the 
same origin as the (esthetic, being itself in fact an affection 
of the self— a consciousness of affected oc acted on 

from without. Finally — 

'The secondary feelings or emotions belong to a 
phase of mental development than sensations, 
the feelings caused in the mind by the ideas and 
beliefs, arising out of its own mtcllcctual activities. The 
sensations are forced upon the mind from witliovbt, 
in consequence of its changing relations with the external 
world; and therefore precede, and supply materials which 
the intellectual processes of perception, memory, imagi- 
nation, and reasoning elaborate into knowledge of things. 
The emotions on the contrary are feelings arising from the 
ways in which the mind and organism are affected from 
within by these intellectual operations and the know- 
ledge which they give. Both c]sisscs 'dte affections. But 
in sensation the self is affected by the exter^tal things 
with which it comes into relation. In emotion, it is' 
affected by the products of its own thought. 

Hence tlie emotions are such feelings as fear, anger, 
hope, jealousy, sympathy, reverence, ambition, pride, 
and so on ; which suppose some power of understanding 
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remembering, reflecting, and drawing.,..JnJerences, and part in* 
rise out of ideas and beliefs, whetHfer true or false ; and ^ 

are agreeable or disagreeable according as the things ^ 
thought or believed in are favourable or otherwise to 
the ends and, asj)irationrbf the self. 

§ 30, II. '^inl^ing. Intellection^ or Cognition is the intellection, 
seifs power of w distinguishing* the different elentenh of Jnow^ngand^ 
sensation and feeling^m^rehend^ the realities under- thinking. 
lying and manifested in them^ anmjging them as means and 
materials for arriving at knowledge of the world and of 
itself It therefore the seifs powers of discrimina- 

ting or differentiating A\f(cre\\t\dnds and degrees* of sen- I 
sation and feeling ; of interpreting' or understanding its sen- ({ 
sations as manifestations of, and as therefore representing 
forms and qualities of subst^tial things, of retaining and | 
reproducing them in the form of mental images, and 
integrating them into ideas of things and classes of things ; 
and of reasoning from present things ; to things ppt, dis- 
tant and future, thus arriving at a knowledge and under- 
standing of the world as a whole. These arc its principal^ 
phas es or app lications, but the of it evidently co 

sjsts in dist ing^ish jng the different elegients of sensation, 

^nd apprehending the realities underlying them. 

Thus in rational beings, every state of sensibilit)' 
is accompanied by some activity of intellect or under- 
standing. A pain is discriminated from other conscious 
states, and interpreted as meaning injury of some part ^ 
of the body ; a sound is distinguished from oth^r sounds ft 
and understood as implying a sounding object ; sweet- 
ness, as implying the presence of a soluble substance in 
the mouth ; colour, as implying an object reflecting light ; 
resistance, an object occupying space, and so on. And the 
impressions thus distinguished from each other, and under- 
stood as phenefmena or manifestations of things, are^ re- 
tained and combined together into ideas of real things 
and classes of things, and these again into a collective 
conception of the world. 

It is evident, therefore, that intellection is an extre- 
mely complex process. Indeed, it is so complex that no 
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Discerning of 
differences. 


psychplogist or logician has succeeded in explaining 
all that is involved in it. In attempting to analyse it we 
have first to consider the essential factors or functions* 
which make it to be intellect, and therefore reappear in 
different forms in all the different stages and applications 
of Intellect; and then these different stages and appli- 
cations themselve.s, called tlie intellectual faculties, though 
these will require more detailed consideration afterwards. 
Hence — 

A. As to the essential intellectual Jjjgliijfitjps which 
enter into all the operations of intellect — these may he 
reckoned as three— wlcf. discttiminatlon (with its correlative 
assimilation), apprehension or understanding, and (though 
perhaps less* primitive and fundamental) conservation. 
Thus — 

(«) Discrimination and assimilation are the activities 
of distinguishing of differences and agreements among the 
elements of sensation and the higher processes and pro- 
ducts of thought. They are essentially however parts of 
one and the same process, because differences and likenesses 
always go together-j^“ No two things in the world,” Leib- 
nitz say.s, “are entirely alike, and none are entirely different” 
— and enter not only into the most elementary conscious- 
ness (Law of Relativity, § 21. IV. i.\ but into the highe.st 
operations of thought. Thus : — 

or (liffevenimtUra (in some forms called 
the discerning and distinguishing of 
ween units and qualities of sensation, 
and afterwards between the ideas which are constructed 
out of these materiahs. A consciousness of one continuous 
state without plurality, change, or difference, would be 
impossible. A creature living' in unchanging darkness 
would have no con.sciousness of darkncs.s.l^ Con.sciousnes.s 
therefore, supposes plurality and differences of units and 
qualities as its condition ; and the primordial element 
(perhaps) of intellection will be the activity of discriminai- 
ting these differences, and thereby distinguishing these 
things and qualities of things. 


analysis) consust in 
differences, first bet 



. , Ment^ Praises and Products. 

It is, in fact, this intellectual activity of discriminating 
the different states of organism ajid self that raises .chat, vii.^ 

states into conscious feelings, and tliereby into materials of 
knowledge. It fe not meant, of course, that intellect can 
discriminate states before they have manifested themselves 
in feelings, but that the feeling and the discrimination of 
the feeling exist together as Actors of the same process, 
each making the other possible. The term — * 

may be used for the discerning 
of simtuffutS^tkenesses, agreements^ between the differ- DisMrning of 
ent units and qualities of sensation. . Wherever there 
are differences between things, there are also similarities or 
communities of kind, an^ we can hardly discern differences 
(or at least realize clearly the meaning of difference) 
without at the same time discerning similarities, and 
contrasting them with differences ; so that the discerning 
of differences and agreements seem to be ljut two factors 
of one and the same process.^ 

Thus, even between light and darkness there is this 
community of kind, that they affect us through one organ, < 
and one kind of sensation, vis. vision. Mercy and cruelty, I 
though opposite in one sense, yet agree in another, viz. " 
in being both qualities of will and character. Hardness 
and roughness agree in being affections of tactual sensi- 
bility. S'mjkrity therefore, will be found to be the special 
ground of^assification, generalization, abstraction, and 
reasoning (though always in conjunction w'ith discrimina- 
tion of differences). 

(fc) Apprehension, Understanding, Cognition, is primarily 
the seifs power of discerning the realities underlying and »«on. 
expressed in its feelings and activities, and conceiving t^ese 
as manifestations of realities. Thus neither self nor not-self 
could be known unless it manifested itself in activity and 
sensibility of some kind ; and feeling would be nothing 
if, in being conscious of the feeling or phenomenon, we 
were not aware at the same time of something manifested 
in it {vis. self and not-self. § 21). 

This then is essentially what is meant by cognition 
or knovftn£--^ th& typical functiQa..fl £ JiiteUfiCt It b^ins ,ppl^ 

with the apprehension of reality as directly pre^nted cations, 
in and through sensation.. And this apprehension of ^ 
reality, thus presented more or less distinctly in ail cons- 
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ciousness, appears, we have found, in two forms 

fSelf-consciousness^ or iAtetnal perception, in which 
the self apprehends itself as subject and agent of conscious 
state and acts ; and 

■f Other-consciousness, or external perception, in which 
it apprehends another reality — not>self— as the external 
occasion and ground of its sensations and activities. The 
latthr has to be considered further under the head' of 
perception. 

(c) Conservation is the seifs power of retaining 
and incorporating, as it were, its impressions and 
cognitions? into its own systelp, making them a part 
(sub-copsciously) of its own constitution, and raising them 
(in same cases) into clear consciousness again, in the form 
of ideas of Memory and imagination. Only some cognitions 
indeed are revived as distinct ideas (remembered) ; but 
there is reason to believe that all are retained as at least 
sub-conscious constituents of mind, and go to determine 
its general character, and modify collectively its future 
thought, feeling and volition. 

This conser vation and partial revival of cognitions, 
•so essentiaTto mind, is to be explained as a tendency 
to growth, development or integration, and this takes place 
partl y by — 

Asnmilation (in the sense of the amalgamating of 
similars), because in discerning the similarities of things, 
mind has a tendency to amalgamate many similar 
impressions into one collective and general idea, and to 
pre&erve and revive them in this abbreviated, collective 
form. In this way, assimilation becomes an integrative 
and conservative force, aud leads to the formation of 
general (class and abstract) ideas, and thereby makes 
reasoning possible. And partly by — 

which is the tendency to connect together 
a^ere^^Stsations, things, and events in thou^, in 
the same order and connection in which. they have been 
found to go together in experience ; so as to think and 
remember the* sensations as qualities of the same thing, 
things as parts of the same whole, and the events as parts 
! of the same series. 

Thus, the touch, colour, shape, taste, and smell of a 
I particular fruit being always experienced together, the 
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ibfi 


intellect by its integrating power connects them ' togethier j 
as qualities of one thing ; 4nd the eyents of a day, ha^ng | 
been experienced^ in a continuous series, are connected | 
together by thought, and remembered as a train of I 
events. 



the integratte.an d.i;oiservat>ve fuoqgppsijtiplellsst And 
^ of these, the associating activity is the function specially 
^"concerned in the construction of concrete ideas from the 
materials of sensation, and in the reproduction of concrete 
ideas in memory — things being remembered through 
the associations or connections which have been formed 
in the mind between jthe ideas of them. ‘And assi- 
1 milation is concerned chiefly in elaborating and trans' 

3 .forming past cognitions intc^ and reviving them under 
the form of general ideas ; by means of which cognitions 
are classified and organized, and reasoning, made possible 
from the past and present to the future. 

The conservation of impressions and ideas in the 
mind has some analogy, it may be observed, to the con- 
servation of forces in nature. We know that a physical 
force which has once operated is never lost, but, though 
latent in potential form for a time, may reappear'actively 
at anoth^ time. So a cognition once amalgamated with 
the mental system is, we may safely say, never lost, but, 
even when not revived as a distinct idea, he lps subco n- 
cio u^ly to . determine the character of the mind as a 
whole. 


Thus, (i) through its function of discrimination 
*the ego analyses its states and experiences into their 
1 constituent elements and parts, and raises them 'into 
^ clear consciousness. ( 2 ) Through its function of appre- 
hension it understands them as expressing and mani- 
^ festing substantial realities, and thereby comes to 
f understand self and not-self as a world of concrete 
realities (substances and attributes). ( 3 ) And through 
^ its function ' of conservation it makes the cognitions 
thus acquired to be its own permanent property, in- 
corporating' them into its own mental constitution, 
I and making them the means of anticipating the future 
. tty means of reasoning. 
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But to purelj^ sensatipnist p3ychology, it may be 
observed, the fuhctldbfs of mfellect are simply 

* It assumes thkt 

no special function of apprehension or understanding 
is needed. Knowledge is formed by the accumulation 
of sensatioVis, the automatic association of these into 
clusters (called things), and the automatic fusion of 
these'into general and abstrafct ideas by assimilation. 


The intellec- 
tual facul. 
ties. 


B, As to t/ie applications, sta lest or phiues of .intellec- 
tual work (sometimes called the faculties of intellect), by 
which the mind rises from the^ elementary discrimina- 
tion of different kinds and degrtes of sensibility up to 
knowledge of the world, these will include — 


Aoqiiisitioa. 


S 


Representa* 

tioiK 


(a) Faculties of Acquisiti on, by which the elemen- 
tary materials or data of knowledge are acquired, out of 
which higher knowledge may be elaborated by higher 
forms of intellectual work. Now acquisition supposes — 

Prinmry feeling or sensation, through which, reality 
manifest^ itself to mind, and which therefore supplies 
elementary materials for intellectual work, and — 

Perception or elementary cognition, in which mind 
apprehends the realities manifested in its sensations, 
or understands its sensations as manifestations of reality. 
This again includes, as found already — 

Internal perception in which mind apprehends it- 
self as subject of sensations, and — 

External perception in which it apprehends a not- 
self or external world as the occasion or cause of them. 

(b) Facu lti^s_ of Canseryation^^M^Prodxution, or the 
processes of retaining the results of perception and in 
some cases reproducing them in the form of mental images, 
representations or ideas. Reproduction in the form of 
ideas takes the two forms of — 


(a) Memory, which supposes percepts or experiences 
of things, and consists in retaining them in the mind, and 
afterwards reviving them in the form of mental images 
or ideas when the things themselves are no longer 
present ^ 

(F) Construction or imagination, which supposes 
images or ideas of memory, and consists in recmistructing 
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them into new forms and combinations, different from any 
actually perceived by ourselvfes. • 

(c) Facultfer oL £k^os:alM . or logical thought, which Elaba-Ttlob. 
suppose the concrete ideas of things which we have 
actually experienced in perception, and preserved and 
reproduced in memory, and mcvdihed in imagination ; and 
cnnsfs^ in reducing them to generaL^idftas. and using 
them as means of extending our knowledge beyond the 
range of actual perception and memory, to things past, 
distant and future which ^vfre have never perceived at all ; 
thus rising above the limited sphere of personal experience 
to knowledge of the world as ’a whole. 

This abstract thought, again, is the sphere of logic and 
includes under it the logical processes of judgment, con- 
ception and reasoning. 

§ 31. III. Conation or volition (in the widest sense of Volition, 
that word) is the continual effort and energy by which the 
mental principle strives to preserve its own existence in inter- 
action with other forms of being ; to adapt itself to conti- 
nually changing circumstances, and its circumstances to 
itself ; and to develop and perfect itself as a persqnal self- 
conscious being. 

Conation manifests itself in consciousness, not merely 

^ It^^charac- 

by the changes of state which it produces, but also in teristic. 
the peculiar consciousness of effort, activity, causality, 
which it gives. For the difference between the cons- 
ciousness of acting and that of being acted on is the 
most radical in all our experience ; because, while the 
latter reveals the self as subject of passive sensibility 
or feeling merely, the former reveals it as a focus of 
self-preserving, 'self-developing activity, i, e. as a volun- 
tary agent. 

Thus, by continual effort the self controls its orga- 
nism, moves its limbs, and adapts itself to the external u«e. 
world by changing its position, and the world to itself by 
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pi^ucing changes in things ; thereby avoiding such 
relations as are injurious and painful to itself, and attain* 
ing and prolonging such as are beneficial and pleasurable 
{physical effort). And by effort of concentration it exer- 
cises and regulates its intellectual power, so as to obtain 
knowledge of the world, and thereby be better able to 
adapt itself to //, and it to itself {intellectual effort, or 
attention). (And we may even go so far as to suppose 
that it is by subconscious effort that it raises its own 
changing 'subconscious states •ijito the light of cons- 
ciousness {viz. in sensibility), in order to distinguish 
between what is beneficial and what is injurious, and 
attains the one and avoids the other). 

This has led some to make will (taken in this wide 
sense of effort or striving) to be the very essence of mind, 
and the other factors, sensibility and thought, to bw 
only auxiliary. But it is obvious that without consciou^ 
sensibility and discrimination of sensibility, with memory 
of the past and anticipation of the future, Z£;r7/ would 
be only unconscious automatic energy or force^ aijd not 
really mind,, which supposes the co-operation of all the 
three factors. 

Now the work of conation or volition may be sub- 
divided according to two principles of division — according 
to the ways in which it operates, and according to the 
directions in which it is turned, or purposes for which 
I it is applied. Thus — 

I. As to its tnode of operation — it may operate 
(a) without any clear consciousness of the object, end, or 
purpose for which it is operating (or even sub-con- 
sciously), and therefore without any distinct desire 
or intention. 

That is, it may be conation or effort, but spontaneous, 
automatic, unintentional effort. And in this primitive 
form it includes, (besides sub-conscious efforts,) the 
conscious forms distinguished as spontaneous or random, 
rej^, and instinctive activities, and in a sense also 
secondary automatic or habitual actions. 
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(b) Or consciously and purposively, i. e. with full cons- 
ciousness not only of the activity, tfut of the object, end, 
or purpose to which it is directed, and explicit desire and 
intention to attain that end. 

This is will in the narrower and stricter sense of the 
word ; and is the sense in which the word is used in 
ethics, and when we speak of Tree will. 

2. And as to the direction in which it is turned or 
purpose to which it is applied , — it is clear from the above 
that effort of will may ^ take two directions, so to speak, 
and perform two apparaitly different functions. Thus — 

(a) It may take the jpnn of attention ‘or effort 
of thought, i. e. it may turn inwards, ot remain within the 
compass of the mental and organic system itself, and 
take the form of intellectual activity for the purposes of 
thinking and reasoning. In this case it will consist in 
intensifying the intellectual activity and concentrating 
it upon some sensation, percept or idea within the mind 
in order to discriminate and assimilate it more clearly, 
and integrate it more closely with other ideas, and thereby 
remember it better, and apply it for purposes of reasoning. 

This application of will to thought within the limits 
of the mind itself is called attention, and keeps up the 
continual elaboration of sense-materials into knowledge. 

( b) It may take the form of inovement, i. e. it may 
turn outwards so as to give rise to an evolution of 'force 
in the brain, and a discharge of it along outgoing 
nerves to contract the muscles, move the limbs, and 
produce changes in external things ; whether for the 
realization of desires, intentions, purposes of the mind 
(purposive action), or from blind instinctive impulse (auto- 
matic action). ’ 


tsut m. • 
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Intellectual 

effort- 

attention. 


Motor effort. 


The application of active effort to external move- 
ment is always accompanied and distinguished in cons- 
ciousness however by passive feelings, arising from the 
tension and fatigue of the muscles and limbs ; and is 
commonly thought of as volition, action, conduct, by 
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pre-eminence ; but, from a psycholc^ical point of view, it 
4oes not differ essentially from its inward application to 
thought 

But the above two functions of conation are less 
opposed to each other than they seem ; for it is found 
that, as for every processes of mind there is a corres- 
ponding physical process, so, for every inward effort 
of attention^ there is an outward physical effort, and vice 
versa. Thus — 

, / (i) Even in the internal effort of concentrating^ 
I- ^nd fixing the intellectual activity upon an object ofl, 
observation or thought, there is a corresponding mus->f 
cular effoft to turn and steadj^ the body, and direc^ 
the organs of sense upon the 'object ; and even when 
the object of attention is ,but an idea within the mind^ 
e.g. a diagram, or a piece of music, represented in idea^ 
we are clearly conscious of an effort of the same physicar 
organ which originally gave the idea, and of fatigue of the| 
organ when the effort is prolonged. 

(2) And the external direction of effort, to move! 
the limbs and produce changes in external things, is al-| 
ways preceded and accompanied by an internal direction* 
of it, xnz. in the form of intellectual concentration upon| 
the object or end of action present in idea, and upon * 
the means and movements necessary to attain* the end, * 
which are also present in idea (except in the case of* 
blind instinctive action ). 

From this it would appear that intellectual atten|tion 
and physical movement are but two phases of the same 
action, beginning inwardly in thought, and manifesting 
itself outwardly in movement. 


Relation of 
the essential 
functions anj; 
processes. 


Their 

antagonism. 


'§ 32. We are now able to define more precisely the 
nations to each other, of the three fundamental functions 
of mind and classes of mental processe.s. And we find 
that they stand to each other in two apparently contra- 
dictory kinds of relation. 

I. Experience shows that, in one sense, they stand 
to each other in a relation of antagonism. For though 
they may always be present as factors of mind, they are 
not present in the same degree. Consciousne'ss oscillates 
between them, and the more full, intense, and absorbing 
any onp of them becomes, the fainter do the others be- 
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come. It seems as if mind were a constant quantil^, 
so that the more it is absorbed by any one function, the 
less is left for the others. 

Thus, when any strong emotion rises in the mind, 
such as sorrow, fear, remorse, then both intellectual acti' 
vity and physical action sink to a minimum ; the morf:^ 
the mind occupies itself with intellectual discrimination, 
the lower does the degree of feeling and physical activity 
sink ; and by throwing itself into effort of any kind, it 
lowers the degree of thought and feeling. 

2. But from the fact that they are all equally 'fun- 
damental, it follows that, their relation is, in another sense, 
one of concomitance and ^reciprocal dependetxe, such 






Their 

reciprocity. 


that none of them can go on by itself, but each depends 
on the others ; and that all go on simultaneously, ' or in 
such rapid oscillation as to be practically simultaneous- 
each both depending on, and supporting the others reci- 
procally. Thus — 

(a) supposes and depends on both sen- 

sibility and conation. — On senstbiltty, because there 
can be no intellectual discrimination without materials 
to discriminate and integrate ; and the materials must 
be supplied by states of the organism and self, which 
express themselves in consciou>ness as affections or feel- 
ings, especially those called sensations , while intellec- 
tion, again, cannot go on without itself producing effects 
on the organic and mental systems, which express them- 
selves in the feelings called emotion. And 

(2) On conation, because effort is necessary oboth 
to keep up the intellectual activity, and to concentrate 
it upon definite objects of thought. 

Kb) Sensibility or feeling, again, depends on both intel- 
lection and conation.-^i) On intellection, because there 
can not be consciousness of states without intellectual 
discrimination, of their different units, degrees, and 
qualities ; while the kinds of feeling called emotions 
have this further dependence on intellect, that they rise 
out of previous processes of ideation. And 

(2) On conation, because effort is necessary at every 
moment to keep up that activity of intellectual discrimi- 
nation, whicli is necessary to keep up the conscious- 
ness of feeling, (f. e. tu raise tlxe states of the pr- 
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ganism and self into clear consciousness as sensation 
and emotion ) ; while the continual effort to keep up, 
or. escape from feelings, serves to raise them into clear- 
er consciousness. 




But they are 
reaults of 
development. 


If) Conxion, again, depends on both feeling and 
thought, — On feelings because mental effort must al- 
ways be effort either to keep up a conscious state, as 
being agreeable or pleasur&ble, or to escape from a state 
which is disagreeable, and realize one which is expected 
to be more agreeable. And 

( 2 ) On intellection, because it always supposes the 
ideas of other states besides the present state, and dis- 
crimination and comparison between these states as 
better and worse. And in the case of fully developed I 
volition,* it supposes a complicate process of ideation, viis. I 
in deliberating about and chosing ends of action, and^ 
the means of realizing them. 

Thus, none of the three functions is complete in 
itself, but each both supports, and is supported by the 
others reciprocally. 

The above is an analysis of the processes which go 
on simultaneously or in close succession in mature mind. 
It must* not be supposed, however, that they are thus 
distinct and explicit from the beginning. In the lowest 
(orms of mind they are pre.sent only implicitly or poten- 
tially. They have to be unfolded or developed. This 
unfolding of the capacities latent in mind includes 
under, certain circumstances is called education. It 
is of tiie utmost importance, therefore, to understand the 
laws and conditions of mental development ; and much 
of the practical importance of psychology consists in the 
light which it throws on these. Hence — 


VI If. The Development of Mental Life. 

§ 33- What then is meant by develojyment ? A thing 
Meaning of is said to develop (i) when an increase takes’ place not only 
development, ^^d more especially in the number 

of its porto, and of the fwncliom (or different kinds of 
work) performed by them, and (iii) in the perfection with 
which they eo-opemte together for the unity, preservation, and 
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greater perfection of the whole ; and (iv) when this grvfoth 
in mass, and differentiation and integration of parts and 
functions is actromplished by energy seeded lo^h^ 
md .m yrkina ... from . witUn the. tJu^g^Uaf^, drawing 
materials into it from without, and assigning them their ’ ' , 
proper places, and making* them all work together as 
one unitary whole for one common end. 

Increase by development, therefore, is opposed to f 
increase by chance combination of materials, likeMI^^ 
that of the rolling snow ball, and to mechanical con^ruc- 
tion, like that of a bailding. In these, the materials are 
dragged or driven together by forces operating from 
without ; so that the thing is*Put together by forces foreign 
to itself, and has no constructing and unifying energy 
within itself. 

In wluil clofmee of thitiys tiusa is development fovmd ? , . . 

In cnmnistfVa 

VVe sometimes hear of the development of crystals in a 
liquid, because the crystal, once begun, has the ix>wer of 
drawing to itself molecules of the same kind, and mak- 
ing them arrange themselves in symmetrical layers, one 
outside another; but there is no real quality of parts> 
nor division of functions, among the mass of molecules 
which make up a crystal, so that its growth is not really 
development. 

With more reason we may speak of the develop- Cosigolggy. 
ment of planetary systems from primitive nebulae, e. g. 
of our own solar system, because the sun, planSts and 
satellites have differentiated gradually, it is believed, 
from a single homogeneous substance, and by their at- 
traction (due probably to their original unity) hold each 
other together in a moving equilibrium, so as to form a 
unity in plv/rality ; but, still, there is no real division 
of labour, nor reciprocity of functions, among the mem- 
bers of the system. 

Development therefore, in the highest sense of the 
word, begins with life, and rises from the sphere of life 
into that of mind. And the meaning of development 
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Giup. viiu 


CODtf 91 |t,of 
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iiiiy be best iliustrate<j by comparing the increase ol^ a 
iivihg organism, such as a tne^ with that of a mechanical 
structure, such as a buildinq. 

Thus, in the case of the building, there is some 
one who forms the idea or plan in his mind ; and thern 
are the energies of the matiy labourers who select andfij 
bring together the materials, shape them, and raise them 
into their places, according to the design of the master. 
Thus everything is done by forces from without. The 
house has no plan and no energy within itself ; it is only 
a passive product of forces externdl to itself, and not a 
product of development. 

But the tree begins as ^ microscopic germ from an- 
other tree ; and in that germ there is already contained 
both the plan of the whole^ and the energy which carries 
out the plan by operation fro7n within. It begins by appropria- 
ting the heat of the sun, and transforming it into force, by 
which it draws external materials of air, earth and water 
into itself, selects what is suitable to its own growth, 
and rejects the rest ; and projects the selected materials 
into their 4)roper places according to a plan inherent in 
itself; and thus evolves from within all the organs 
which are necessary to its own continued life and 'growth, 
and gives unity and order to them all, and makes them 
all work together as one identical th-ng. Thus the re- 
lations of the organs and the common life of the whole 
is reciprocal. The life evolves the organs, and the 
organs by their co-operation maintain the life of the 
whole, and thereby themselves. 


Application 
to mind. 


organism. 


§ S4. But does development apply to mind as well 
as to organic life ? 

I. In the first place, mind is itself a kind of 
organism. For in mind, in its mature state, we find a 
complicate system of ideas and feelings, powers and capa* 
cities, which support each other reciprocally, and are con- 
nected together, and made to work together, by a single 
self, so as to constitute the unity in plurality which we 
call mind. 

Thus mind would seem to be an organism in much 
the same sense as the body is ; for the plurality pf ideas 
and powers are pervaded and held together, and nuuie 
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to work together for a shigfle end **by the self, which is 
conscious of (and ^realizes itself in and through) theitt, 
in much the same* sense as the organs and {nrocesses of 
the body are pervaded by the life of the whole. 

2. But does mind grow and develop in the same 
sense as the organism does% In considering this, we 
must pass over the question, whether mind originates by 
continuous development from the life of the otganism, 
a question of metaphysic and philosophy ; and begin 
with the lowest forms o^f consciousness ; and * consider 
whether the transition from the hwest to the highest, forms 
is of the nature of a development^ov/ we shall find that in 
mind there is a gradual differentiation and integration of 
capacities and faculties, corre^monding to that of organs 
and functions in an organism. ^ 

(i) For it is probable that as in 

the worm or mollusc, or even in the human infant, cons- 
ciousness amounts to nothing more than a vague discrimi- 
nation of pleasurable and painful ;.and therefore, where 
there is so little intellection, itself will be very faint 1 
and conation will be only of the reflex and automatic kind. 

(ii) At a higher stage, intellective power will rise to 
discrimination of organic and tactuo-muscular feelings 
as hunger and satiety, hot and cold, light and dark, 
motion and rest ; and the movements to avoid what* is 
Painful will become more complex in proportion as the 
feelings become such. 

(iii) Then the sensations of different senses will gra- 
dually become explicit, and different sensations of the 
same sense. And as the sensations become more dis- 
tinct and intense, so the effects or traces of themselves 
which they leave in the system will become more distinct 
also ; and thereby memorpand anticipation of the future will 
be^in tq, ^sert themselves, though at first in purely auto- 
matic forms : und conation will rise into adaptation to 
the future. 


nitt.'nty" 
cUaf. viit. 


Grows by 
differentia'’ 
tion and inte^ 
gration from 
within. 


^Through suc- 
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. (iv.) intellection, will rise into v/nder^xm^ 

mg wij& its distinction between self and not-self, and 
its power of interpreting sensations as implying things 
in place -and time ; and along with the power of think hig 
the past, distant and future (reason), will come the higher 
feelings called eynotionx, Vising out of ideas and beliefs 
concerning past and futare ; and with powers of thought 
and emotion together, come gradually the power of 
pwrposive action, — i. e. of foresight and intentional adap- 
tation to the future, which is V3\li proper. 


In one inte- 
. grated sys- 
tem. 


Tkus' mind gradiialljj^ becomes a complicate system 
of powers, intellectual, emotional, and volitional, with 
their products, e. g. ideas, beliefs, emotions, habits ; and 


as these factors differentiate out of a common source, 


so they continue to depend on , and in Jlmnce each other 
recipmcaUy ; so that none would be possible without all 
the rest, and every change in one of them changes all 
the rest. 


And is there- 
fore a product 
of develop- 
ment. 


Di^ent 
stagi^ of 
devdbpment. 


That of the 
individual — 
psychologi* 
cal- 


It is evident, therefore, that the individaal ntind 
an organium an much as the Itody is, and tindergoes] 
similar development by differentiation and integration 
of parts and functions, realizing and keeping up the 
same unity in plurality— a unity of mind corresponding 
to the unity of organic life. And indeed the principle 
of organization and development may be carried beyond 
tha individual mind, and applied to collective or objective 
mind, t. e. to communities or societies.-^ For society also 
can be shown to be an organism, differentiating and 
integrating its branches and functions in much the same 
way as the individual body and mind do but with tliis 
difference, that it never attains to the san^e individual 
unity in plurality, which characterizes the mental life 
of the individual. 

But there are in reality three kinds of development 
which fall within the range of mental science — 

(i) TiA.JhmdQpment .<^f the individwd mind^ Jmm 
to maturity. Psychology is especiUly interested 
in tracing the development of the intellectual powers, 
and arsthetic and moral sentiments in the individual, 
and the conditions and laws to which it is subject; in 
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order to be able to suggest the best rules and methods 
for' promoting the education of individuals. And one of 
the applications of experiment from wlrfch much has been 
expected has been to determine the progress of intellectu^ 
development in children. ‘ i 

(u) -Th^: from 

,its earliest condition down to the present.— It is now 
generally believed that at a 'very remote period, even 
the races which are now the most civilized lived in a con- 
tion, intellectual, moral and social, not superior to that 
of the lowest .savages now; and that they have, risen 
"to their present conditjon by a process of mental 
development. Men, it is believed, gradually acquired 
new powers and capacities in their struggle fpr self- 
preservation ; and these were" gradually registered in 
the structure of the brain and mental system, and 
‘handed down by inheritance, and thus went on accumula- 
ting from generation to generation ; so that men are 
now born with mental powers and capacities latent in 
their nature, which were acquired by ancestors during 
the past history of the race. And along with the 
development of .subjective mind, goes the development 
^of objective institutions and products of mind,’ social 
customs, forms of government, religion and the like. 
The stud)' of development in thi.s sense belongs espe.- 
cially to the mental science called sociology, and has an 
important bearing on the question of the origin of the 
ethical sentiments also. 

( Hi) Mental development in the animal king- 
dom as a whole. — In the lowest animal forms — even in' 
the amoeba and bell-animalcule — the beginnings of minc^ 
are discernible (whether it be con.scious mind or uiot}.' 
In other words, their movements cannot be explained by: 
physical and chemical proces.ses alone. And as species rise 
in complexity, their mental .states become more complex — 
especially when life begins to be concentrated in, an<^ 
regulated by a nervous system, {e.g. in higher niollusca 
and insects;, and still more when the nervous systerq 
itself begins to be more completely centralized in a 
single brain {e.g. in birds and mammals). 

The question of a real continuity of'mental develop- 
ment in animals is bound up with the further question, 
whether organisms have originated by continuous deve- 
lopment from lower to higher forms (as atgued by 
Darwin): and belongs therefore to biol(^y and philosophy. 
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cHAp’v'*’ question whether the human mind could have 

HAP, viii. ofigi'nated by continuous development from animal mind, 
(as Darwin mainfained), or’ supposes an absolut^y 
new and distinct beginning (as most think), is a question 
of metaphysic and philosophy. 


Forces con- 
tribating to 
development. 



Inherited 
powers and 
capacities. 


§ 34. To discover the laws and methods of mental 
development therefore is among the highest results aimed 
at by mental science ; but it is easy to state even at 
the outset the general conditions, forces, factors, which 
combine in producing development in the individual mind. 
These will come under two heads, interned and external. 

I. The itg^pg^l and subjeclive conditions wiU include 
(a) ty 'e^stence of thp merJal principle itself , with such 
latent powers and capacities as make it to be mentcU, is. 
capable of developing into actual mind. For develop* 
ment or evolution is only an unfolding of what is 
already potential, a, making explicit of what is already 
implicit. A particle of sand cannot grow into an oak 
tree— only a germ can, in which the form of the tree 
and the power of realizing it are already present 
potentially. Hence the impossibility of conceiving a 
development of mind out of matter, because the more 
we discover about matter, the farther removed do we 
find it to be from anything mental. And hence it is 
necessary to suppose, at the very beginning of develop- 
ment, a principle which is already at least potentially 
giental. 

{ft) And to this fundamental attribute of being 
potentially mental from the beginning, we must add also, 
as another internal factor, tl^se powers and capacities 
which the individual mind inherits frotn parents and an- 
cestors — powers which have been acquired originally by 
experience, and in the course of many generations 
have become engrained in the nature qf mind by 
habit, and transmitted by inheritance, accumulating 
from generation to generation down to the present. 
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(In other words' the kind of development described, hi 
(§ 33> <0 ^ admitted at least to some extent). 

II. Thb Extern al conditions will include--(a) The 
physical organism and nervous system in and through 
which the mental principle realizes and mardfests itself 
as mind. ^As mental and physical powers and processes 
correspond with and run parallel to each other, and affect 
each odier reciprocally in their development and work- 
ing, so they would seem to correspond in inheritance, also.^ 
Hence in inheriting the powers and tendencies of mind 
iwhich our ancestors acquired by experience and habit 
jin the course of many gertarations, we inherit* also the 
cerebral and bodily structure which they acquired along 
with them. 

But the development and healthy working of organic 
structure is dependent on physical forces acting both from 
within and from without (as well as on life and mind 
operating within) ; and the internal and external physical 
conditions which influence the development of brganism 
will influence that of mind also. Hence also — ' 

{p) The external physical environment in the midst of 
which the organism and mind develop, and which will in- 
clude the climate, soil, and products of the country, and 
the character and abundance or scarcity, of the means of 
substenance. 


TtO/t'psC, ; 


Physiicai 

conditions. 


These conditions will influence the mind in hvc^ways 
— (i) they will promote or binder directly the develop-, 
ment of the organism, and thereby also that of mind ; 
and (2) they will call forth and exercise all the latent 
and potential powers of the mind, intellectual and conative, 
in order to preserve itself against the forces of nature, 
and turn them into instruments for its own benefit And 
finally — 

(c) Th&sodal envirotwient, or minds and mental 
products to whose influence a particular mind is subjected 
from birth; This factor will include (i) parents, rela- 
tives, teachers, and companions, with their characters 
and accomplishments, ideas, manners, and habits ; ( 2 ) 
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the -customs and institutions, enlightenment or ignorance, 
civilization or barbaiismof society ; (3) the laws of the 
state, and ideas, beliefs, and feelings embodied in language, 
literature and art 

For every mind receives most of its ideas and beliefs 
from, and has its feelings and activities excited or re^ 
pressed by other minds, either directly through word an<^ 
example, or (in civilized society) indirectly through the 
permanent products of mind in literature art, law, and 
institutions. 

Hence, the question, what^ a particular mind will 
develop into, will depend on the qp-operation of the above 
four factors ; and the character of mature minds will 
depend on, and vary with tl/cse factors. 

Mental science, then, aims at discovering the laws 
of the development and working of the mental powers and 
processes. Hence it is desirable to determine here the 
precise meaning of law. 


IX. Laws of Mind. 

§ 35. IScience aims at a knowledge of general truths, 
i. e. of truths which are not merely true of particular 
things Iwre and tfiere, and now and then, but true univer- 
sally of all things of the .same kinc^ A collection of 
particular statements about particular things may supply 
data or premises for scientific inductions, but is not itself 
science. Thus a dictionary, or a work on geography or 
history, being only a collection of particular facts, is not 
usually considered a scientific work, however minute and 
accurate it may be. But when the philplogist, from the 
facts contained in dictionaries, tries to discover the gene- 
ral laws (such as Grimm’s Law) according \o which words 
and idioms change, and new languages differentiate ; and 
when the geologist, from known facts concerning the 
composition and form of the earth’s crust, seeks to infer 
the causes at work in its formation ; and when the his- 
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torian seeks to derive from his data the general laws 
which govern the prosperity and ‘decay, rise and fall of 
nations — then^their inquiries rise into science. 

The reason for this is, no doubt, that a particular 
truth may express what is merely superficial and acci- 
dental — arising out of a casual and temporary combination 
of circumstancee.^A general* truth, on the contrary, arises 
out of something which is general or common to a whole 
class of things, and therefore fundamental and essential 
to their nature Hence, to say that science aims at general 
truths is equivalent to saying that the knowledge at 
which it aims is knowledge of what belbngs to the 
essential nature of things, and therefore manifests itself 
generally; as opposed to\v4oat is merely superficial and 
occasional, and therefore manifest itself only occasionally. 

So, in the case of mind, an enumeration of the mental 
characteristics of individuals, however minute and accu- 
rate, is not science of mind. Psychology becomes scienc^ 
only when it begins to determine general truths whicti 
are true of all minds alike, and not of a single mind here^ 
and there ; and which for that reason must be understood^ 
as expressing what is true of the essential nature of mind 
as mind universally. In other words, it aims at discover! 


PA^T* III. , 

CttAF. fx, 
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m 

Why? 


If th^is A 
science of 
mind there » 
must be laws 
of mind. \ 


ing the Laws of mind. 

The historian may penetrate into, and describe pro- 
foundly the mental characteristics of Elizabeth or Napo- 
leon, and the novelist or dramatist may express very fully 
and accurately the inner natures of his personages ; but 
this, though sometimes called psychology, is n&t the 
science of psychology.^ , 

Now the term Law in its original sense has refer- 
ence to conduct, i. e. to voluntary actions of persons ; 
and ^eans a general proposition expressing a general form 
orjstandard of conduct, imposed upon persons from without 
(whether by lieaven, or by the state, or by the established 
customs of society) ; and to which all persons are required 
to make their actions conform, and which are conformed 
to, not necessarily indeed, but at the risk of penalties in the 
case of neglect-— Thus, eg., the ten commandments, the 



Orij^al 
sense of law. 
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w!^ it is that makes them behave so. Newton himsel: 
thoii^ he demonstrated the 'law could tiot give the cause 
of gravitation. 

§ 36. Now if we apply the idea of law to mind, 
we find that 

(a) There are what may,, be called Psychological 
Laws, arising apparently from the essential nature of 
mind, so that mental processes necessarily conform to 
them because they are mental. They may be defined cis 
general propositions expressing what is true of '“mind, o, 
rather of particular classes of me'ttal processes and products^ 
not in particular cases merely 'Vut universally under the 
same circumstances; and therefore expressing what 
fundatnentcd and essential in the nature of mind. Thus such 
propositions as the following will be laws of mind — 

“Every state of consciousness involves discrimina- 
tion ” — “every mental process has an organic process 
corresponding to it ” — “ to make a sensation increase in 
arithmetical, progression, the stimulus must increase in 
gepmetrical ” — “ every perception supposes a sensation 
“ language is necessary to abstract thought ” — “ all emO' 
tions suppose ideation ” — “ all voluntary actions rise out 
of desire ” — “ all volitions are determined by motives " — 
“ all influences tending to increase the vitality of the 
system are pleasurable ’’ — “ things occurring together in 
experience become associated in idea ” — “ similars and 
opposites tend to suggest each other, ” "pleasure is a mean 
between two extremes. ” 

Such propositions as these express general truths, 
which are general, not by chance, but because they 
spring out of spmething in the essential nature of mind, 
and are therefore laws of mind ; and to discover such 
general laws is the object of psychology as a science. 

(b) But there are aXso Logical Laws. These apply 
to ^e intellectual processes by which mind seeks to 
■attain true ideas about things which do not come 
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within the range of actual perception, i.e. to processes 
of reasoning. And* they may be defined as for^ to 
which the reasdning processes must conform, if th^ are to 
attain the end at which they aim, viz. truth. They are^ 
laws, however, which are not always or necessarily con- 
formed to. We often violate them in reasoning, and 
arrive at results which are not true. We may syllogize 
without making sure thaf all our middle terms are dis- 
tributed. 

(c) And there are also Moral Laws. These apply 
to voluntary action.s ; but they are not laws to which they 
necessarily conform, but to which they must conform 
if they are to be good in themselves, and consistent 
with the highest well-being^of the agent. 

(d) The above kinds of .law have their ground in the 
nature of things independent of men. But there are 
also political and social laws, which are created by men 
themselves, and are conformed to, not necessarily, but 
from a sense of their utility or from fear of punishment ; 
and it is from these that the word law is derived literally 
(what is laid down, and prescribed). 
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PART IV. ^ 

— 

MENTAL ACQUISITION. 


X. Cognition in general. 

§ 37* psychology of cognition is Oft intellection meant 
the investigation of those mental processes bywhich we 
obtain our knowledge oif the things and qualities and 
relations of things, both m&iTtal and material," which 
make up the world ; or, in other words, of the process 
by which mind evolves or reconstructs within itself (i.e, 
in terms of its own consciousness), a system of ideas 
corresponding in order and connection to the world of 
reality independent of its consciousness. 

It means, therefore, the psychology of the intellec* 
tual powers, and is therefore the experiential side of 
epistemolo|y, or theory of knowledge. For theoiy of 
knowledge, we have found, may be either experiential 
or metaphysical. As experiential, it consists in analysing 
the ideas and beliefs which we have formed in the 
course of our experience ; and seeks to understand how 
they have been formed. As metaphysical, it endeavours 
to determine how far the ideas which we thus form in 
terms of e::perience (phenomena^ can agree with realties 
as they are in themselves behind the phenomena in 
which they manifest themselves. Thus, what the con- 
tents of the common ideas of matter and the material 
world are, and by what processes the ideas are formed, 
are questions of experiential psychology ; but how far 
these ideas agree with things as they really exist inde- 
pendently of our experience, is one of metaphysic. 

We are concerned here only with the experiential 
side of the inquiry — the intellectual processes by which 
our ideas ahd beliefs are formed — and with r^ard to 
this we have to note first the principal condition {pn the 
subjective side) of attaining knowledge ; then the essential 
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Condition of 
knowledge- 
attention. 


A branch of 
volition. 


The essential 
factors of in- 
tellectual 
work (J 30). 


Discrimina- 

tion. 


Integration. 


factors which enter into all the processes of knowledge ; 
and then the different stages' in the application of the know- 
ing powers, or the intellectual faculties. 

I. The principal mental condition of attaining know- 
ledge (apart from the possession of the intellectual powers 
themselves) is. the power and exercise of attention which 
consists in applying effort of will to the intellectual activities ^ 
to control, direct, and concentrate them upon particular 
objects of observation and thought— things and ideas — 
in order Jo discriminate them, and their relations more 
clearly, to understand them bdtter, and fix them more 
deeply* in memory. •• 

Without such power of self-concentration upon 
things, the impressions made by things would be super- 
ficial and useless for purposes of knowledge. Attention 
however belongs to the function of volition, and falls for 
consideration under that head. 

§ 38. II. Again there are certain factors which enter into 
all the intellectual processes, and appear in all the different 
forms and .stages of intellectual work, and which we 
have already found to be reducible to the three heads of 
discrimination, integration, and understanding. Thus — 

(a) All intellection involves discrimination . — We 
have found that consciousness is subject to the law of 
relativity which supposes differences of state, and a con- 
tinual distinguishing of differences. A continuous homo- 
geneous state could not enter into consciousness at all. 
The intellectual activity involves a continual effort to 
penetrate into, and differentiate whatever comes before 
it, because it is only by discriminating differences that 
it can remain con.scious. And the discovering of differ- 
ences, we have found, is always accomp^ted by assimi- 
lation, in the sense of discerning similarities, (which is the 
basis again of assimilation as an integrating fores'). 

{b) All intellection involves integration (which is also 
conservation ) — while the law of relativity requires us to 
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distinguish and contrast things and their qualities, know- 
ledge requires us to consider them, also in their connection 
with each othec, i^, to combine (integrate) them together 
into ideas and systems of ideas, corresponding to the 
order of things and qualities of things in nature And 
integration appears under the tjvo forms of — 

Association, by which things and qualities of things, 
which have»been experienced together in nature, become 
connected together in the mind into one complex idea, so 
that we never think of one^ without thinking of all the rest, 
e,g. the form, touch, coloyf, taste, and smell of £he fruit — 
(the process by which ideas are connected together in such 
a way as to be retained and rwived in memory) ; and — 

Assimilation (as a combining force), by which many 
different ideas, when they happen to have essential 
attributes in common, become amalgamated together in 
thought into one general idea, in which superficial 
differences are eliminated, and what is fundamental and 
essential is retained — (the process of generalization or 
conception, which makes thought possible by reducing 
the unthinkable multiplicity of particular ideas- to a 
moderate number of general ideas, or concepts^) 

(c) h'inally, all knowledge involves understandings 
Intellect or cognition itself is something more than a 
mere discriminating and adding together of sensations. 
To the .sensationist maxim : “ there is nothing in 
intellect which was not previously in sensation. ” 
Leibnitz added the qualification, “except the intellect 
itself” By this he meant that it is not encTugh 
for purpo.ses of knowledge, that mind should have 
sensations impressed upon it ; it must also have 
the power of understanding and interpreting their mean- 
ing. Animals have sensations, and often finer discri- 
minations of sensations than man ; and yet they have 
little that can be called knowledge. And understanding 
implies at least this much— that in having feelings and 
sen.sations, we understand these as functions and nu^ni- 
festations of something, which we think of as sufae^ce 
or reality — thereby arriving at a conception of a world qf 
17 
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things y as di.stinguished from sensations and feelings In 
the abstract. 



Acquisition 
of materials. 


I But the questions involved in understanding or reason 
require a deeper study of “ the theory of knowledge ” than 
is attempted in ordinary psychology ; for the question of 
knowledge branches out into so many connected questions, 
that it comes to be practically identical with the problem 
of metaphysic itself : what must we be in order that we 
may know the world, and what must the world be in 
order that it may be known by us ? 

§ 39. tll. In rising from elementary feeling to know- 
ledge, the mental activity rises through certain st^es 
of inteHectual work, which though really contemporane- 
ous, and contained as factors in one complex process, 
rnay be treated as if they followed each other successively, 
according to their order of logical dependence. These are 
spoken of as the intellectual faatlties^ and include — 

A. Presf^t^tglotf thp proce.ss by 

which ,we become aware of the existence of things, and 
of the qualities and relations of things, as immediately 
presented to us in experience. This presentation of things 
to the mind supposes first — 


By means of 
^sation. 


And percep- 
tion. 


(i) Primary feeling, affection, or sensibility, which is 
the seifs consciousness (in the form of .sensations) of the 
changes of state which are imposed upon it by its own 
activities of self-preservation and the reaction of the 
surrounding world. It is only through being thus affected 
that it can attain to consciousness ; and it is only through 
such conscious afections or sensations that it becomes 
aware of the existence of itself as the subject of them, and 
of other things as the causes of them. But sen.sation is only 
the means or material ; presentation itself consists in — 

(ii) Perception, or the activity by which the thinking 
principle interprets or understands its feelings and .sen- 
sations, and thereby comes to know through them (as 
phenomena) [the existence of the realities which manifest 
themselves in them ; and which therefore includes — 
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Internal perception, or j^^consciousness, in which the 
self c(^nizes, in the midst .of its own« changing states, ^ 
reality of itself as the permanent subject of them ; and. 

Extemal perception, in which the self comes Xa.under- 
stand these states of itself called sensations, as imposcxl 
upon itself from without ; and to interpret them as the 
manifestations of a world of things extended in space, 
and therefore external to itself; and thus arrives at the 
idea of, and belief in, the material world. 

It is to be observed that though sensation comes pro- 
perly under the- department of feeling in the sense of 
affection or passive consciousness, yet the dependence of 
intellect upon sensation, 'as the material of llnowledge, 
makes it necessary to sttidy sensation in connection with 
intellect. • • • 

or the processes' 

by which the past experiences of the self are retained, 
and afterwards reproduced in the form of mental repre- 
sentations, images, or ideas which takes the forms of — 
Memoryy in which past experiences are reproduced 
in the same form in which they were experienced, and— 
Construction in which materials preserved by memory 
are taken •asunder and recombined again into ideas of 
things different from any that we have actually expe- 
rienced. 

It is to be observed that memory and construction 
are sometimes included under the common name of iina- 
ginatioHy i, thinking in concrete mental images ; though 
in common language the word imagination is limited to 
construction. And finally thought rises in • 

C- processes- 

by which we apply the truths already obtained by per- 
ception, and preserved and reproduced by memory, as 
means by which we reach out to other truths not given 
by perception, i. e. to truths concerning past, distant, and 
future things ' and thereby arrive at last at some under- 
standing of the world as a whole. 

This stage therefore includes the process of reasoning. 
and the processes subservient to it, vis. judgment and 
canception, 
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FART IV. The analysis* of these processes as they actually go; 

CHAP, xi.^ pjj mind cemes under psychology. The art oft 

using or applying them in such a way as to arrive at true 
ideas of things belongs to logic ; and the question whether^ 
and in wh^ sense ideas which are true in the expirien-. 
tial sense can be held to correspond to things as they 
really are in themselves independently of our sensations' 
and ideas, is the question of metaphysic. 

The knowledge thus acquired enables us to guide actions,: 
in the way most conducive to our own highest well-being, 
which is the highest end and use of intellect. 


XI. Pkimauy Feeling. 

§ 40. To define sensation, we may assume a knowledge 
of the relation which psychology has discovered, between 
sensation and organism, and say (^<7) that sensations are 
those states of consciousness which are found to be occasiotted 
directly by corresponding states and processes of the organism^ 
and indirectly by states and processes of extra-organic things 
ajfecting the mind through the medium of the organism. 
But as we know what sensations are, without knowing 
anything about their relation to organism, it is more logical 
perhaps to define them {b) as those states of consciousness 
which carry with them the conviction that they are occasioned 
by something other than the conscious self ; or as those cons- 
cious states of self which carry with them the belief that 
they are occasioned by corresponding states of something which 
is not self. They are states, therefore, in which the self 
feels itself to be comparatively passive, i.e. to be acted 
on and affected, and is therefore led to think of something 
which is not itself, as occasioning these states. 

For the iVidest di-stinction that comes within the 
sphere of consciousness is the difierence between acting 
and beit^ acted on — activity and passivity. Hence at 
,[one extreme of the field of consciousness we have 
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seHsdHons^ in vJrliich we feel ourselves td‘ be acted ait by 
other things, and to be burselves cbmpai^atively passive ; 
aitd €tt the other extreme, we have volitions^ in which we 
feel ourselves reacting upon other things, and therefore 
active. 

It is to be remembered, however, that ther^J is no 
such thing, as pure passivity or activitpy nor therefore 
pure sensation or volilion, Le, states of consciousness in 
which we are conscious of being acted on, without 
reacting, or of reacting without being acted on. Action 
and reaction must always be present together in some 
degree, and must entef into consciousness together ; but 
at one time passivity prt^clpminates, giving sensation, 
and at another, activity, giving volition. 

It may be observed that the first of the above defini- 
tions defines sensation, by reference to organism and ex- 
ternal world, and therefore from the stand-point of the 
objective method. And the objective definition given above 
may be made more elaborate by borrowing details from 
physiology, and saying that sensations are those states of 
consciousness which are directly occasioned by^ and correspond 
to physical processes in the brain-centres, caused by physical 
forces acting on the outer extremities of incartying nerves^ 
and tiureby sending currents of nerve force inwards to the 
brain, and causing changes there. But such definitions of 
sensation by reference to organism • may be objected to 
logically, as involving the vicious circle ; because we 
have elsewhere to define organism and external world 
by means of sensations (through which alone we know 
them). The second definition avoids this objection by 
defining it wholly from the subjective point of viewj with- 
out assuming any knowledge of organism. * j 

Sensation has also been defined as “ the consciousness | 
of certain affections of our body as an animated organism^' 
But it is not a consciousness of states of body, but of 
mind. We come to understand that it has its ground in 
a corresponding state of body ; but we must distinguish 
between the bodily state i.some unknown process of 
nerves and Brain chiefly), and the mental state resulting 
from it which is the sensation itself. 

Hence'*, the marks which distinguish sensations from 
other modes of consciousness are mainly these, (i) that 
they P? affeetfous (in which tliey agree 
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with the emotions) ; and (2) that the initiative in the 
production of them icomes from without the mind (and 
not from within^ as in the case of the emotional states). 
The mental principle must indeed be concerned in the 
production* of them (for the same physical forces would 
not. produce sensation in an inanimate object where there is 
is no mind to receive them), but its part is only that of 
compulsory y involuntary reaction ; whence we feel the sen- 
sation to be imposed and forced upon us from without. 
And (3) that, while the mind carries its ideas and emo- 
tions about with it everywhere (hs its own property so 
to speaK), its sensations depend wholly upon external 
circumstances over which it may have no control ; and 
are therefore thought of as dependent on an external 
world— so much so that in some cases we fall into the 
habit of thinking of our sensations not as states of our 
minds, which they really are, but as states or qualities 
of external things as c. g. we think of colour and heat 
as seated in external things. 

Hence the function and importance of sensations in the 
economy of mind consist in this, that they both reveal to 
us the existence of a world of reality outside of us ; and 
supply us with materials for constructing within our 
minds a conception of the world without — viz. that mental 


representation of an extra-mental world which we call 
knowledge. 

For, being states and processes of self occasioned by 
states and processes of not-self, they reveal, by their own 
existence, the existence of a not-self ; and by their modes, 
qualities and degrees they reveal the modes, qualities 
and degrees of the not-self, i.e. of the external things 
which occasion them. For the qualities in general of 
things are their powers of causing effects in other things 
(their manifestations or phenomena; ; and their qualities 
in relation to us are their powers of occasioning ' sensations 
in us ; and are therefore manifested to us in our sensations. 
Thus the fire melts the ice (objectively), and occasions 
in us (subjectively) the sensations of heat and light, by 
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which we know it and its properties. Knowledge of thi^s 
therefore is the interpreting and understanding of sensa- 
tions. 

§ 41. But sensation is not an altc^ether simple 
mental state. Things produce an impression or direct 
ejfect on the mitid through some special organ, and it is this 
effect, which the thing directly produces, that corresponds 
directly to the quality and degree of the thing. But 
this impression directly produced by the thing, produces 
again further effects of ‘its own upon the organic and 
mental system as a wfiole. These secondary effects are 
beneficial or otherwise, and; Entering into consciousness 
along with the sensation proper, make it to be felt as agree- 
able or disagreeable, pleasurable or painful. Hence the 
two elements already distinguished as contained in every 
sensation, viz . — 

{a) The presentative element, or that element of the 
sensation which corresponds most directly to the form, 
quality, and position of the extra-mental thing ; and which 
. is clearly distinguishable from the presentative elements 
of other sensations, representing other qualities of things. 
This distinctness may be explained by supposing that 
the presentative element is, in so far, an affection of a 
particular part only of the system, and for that reason 
clearly distinguishable from affections of other parts. 
And — 

^ {f) The general affection, (esthetic tone or feeling 

pBf pleasure or pain accompanying the former ; which 
probably arises from the way in which the impression from 
without affects the whole system for better or for worse. 
And these t\Vo elements stand to each other in some- 
thing inverse ^ratioi For the more the system as a 
whole is agitated, pleasurably or painfully, the more 
general and indefinite is the affection, and the less the 
knowledge derived from it. 
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Hence it is only the former and more definite ele* 
ments of the sensation, that ‘we can use as materials for 
our representation of the world. The accompanying 
pleasure or pain we cannot possibly think of, as represent- 
ing anything in extra-mental things. It is purely sub- 
jective without corresponding to anything objective ; and 
by itself gives no element of objective knowledge. It is 
not z. presentation, or mental *fequivalent of anything extra- 
mental, but only feeling ; and is sometimes spoken of as 
the tone of the sensation. 

Thus, when I come upon a fine flower, there are 
Ipresent to piy mind (i) the definite impressions of colour, 
form and smell, which enable me to know that it is a 
flower, and of the kind called rose or lily ; and (2) the 
exhilarating feeling of enjoyment, which the colour, form 
and smell together excite in me. Hence — 


Analysis of proceed then to classify those presen- 

the know- tative elements, or distinguishing characters and differences 
eteS&Sr"* of sensations, which reveal and represent to our minds the 
characters and differences of external things ? 

The qualities of things are .sssentla,lly pgw.ers, through 
which they affect other things and influence the mind in 
different \va) S and degrees, thereby giving rise to corres- 


ponding .states of consciousness, which present (or rather 
represent) the things and their qualities to the mind.'^ 
Now every impression or sensation thus produced will 
force itself into consciousness, and impose itself upon 
the attention, with a certain intensity or degree of force ; 
will fie of a certain kind, or have a certain quality of its 
own, differentiating it from other l^iiids of consciousness ; 
will have a certain duration in time ; and will occupy a 
certain extent (so as to speak) of the field of conscious- 
ness ; and, in so far as it corresponds directly to an affec- 
tion of a particular part of the organism, it will be capable 
of reference to, and localization in that part. And these 
distingui.shing characters of the sensation will correspond 
to distinguishing characters of things, and be the mean.s 
of revealing them to mind. These differences may be 
classed under two heads, quality and quantity, of which 
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the most fundamental is quality, because quantity is 
only the amount or degree in which some quality is 
present. Thus : — ^ 

I. ^Sensations dijfer in qualify or , — for th^ 

correspond to external forces, and these differ not only 
in . degree but also in kmd. There is an essential 
difference of kind between the luminiferous ether and the 
atmosphere, and therefore between their vibrations also 
and between the impact of solids on the surface of 
the body, and the jhemical actions of liquids and 
gases on the tongue and the nasal membranes, and so 
on. And the organs adapted to receive and transmit 
these different forces (the eye, ear, skin etc.) also differ. 
Hence, the sensations to which they give rise will differ 
in the kind, as well as in the degree — in the quality as 
well as in the quantity — of the consciousness which they 
contain. Thus, taste is a different kind of consciousness 
from sound, and sound from colour. And t)f these 
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qualitative differences of .sensation— 

(a) Some will be generic and fundamental, corres- 
ponding to different external forces, and different organs 
for receiving them, viz, the sensations of the different 
senses, colour, sound, taste, etc., while — 

(b) Others will be specific only, c(»rresponding not 

to different forces, but only to jjiades of 

gamc5„^fbxQfi -and., organ ; i,e. to the same force and the 
same sense— operating in different ways, and givifig the 
different sensations of the same sense. Thus different 
colours are produced bj^ the same external force, operating 
through the same organ ; and the same is true of different 
sounds, tastes, etc. 

Hence, generic differences are occasioned through 
the operations of different organs, and nerves. Now 
it is a question whether the ner\:es of generically 
different senses are themselves different in structure ; and 
each therefore capable of conveying only one kind of 
sensation, even though it should be stimulated in different 
ways. According to the theory of “ the specific energies 
of the nerves,” each nerve is capable of conveyin|f only 
its own peculiar kind of sensation, even though different 
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How pro- 
duced. 


Stimuli should be applied to it. Thus, it is said, the optic 
nerve gives always a «sensation ‘of light, not only when 
act^ orf by the ordinary stimulus of light, but when 
affected by a blow on the head, or by an electric current.! 
The other, and more probable view is that the different* 
sensations are due mainly to differences of stimulation 
and that different stimuli applied to the same nerve 
would produce different sensations. 

Specific differences again are produced by different 
operations of the same organ and nerve. It comes, then, 
to be a question of interest, how the same organ operates 
so as to produce different modes of sensation. Two ways 
are possible : — , 

(i) It is possible that, of the many thou.sand of 
nerve fibrils which are compi'ised in the nerves of the 
different senses, some may be adapted to producing one 
form of the sensation, and others to producing another 
form. Thus, in the optic nerve (containing some 240000 
fibrils ), some may be adapted to receive and carry the 
the vibrations which produce the sensation of greenness 
only, others that of violet, and so on. In other words, 
there may be specific differences of the fibrils themselves ; 
and the theory of specific energies is thus applied to the 
nerve-fibrils. 

(ii) It is possible that the nerve-fibres of the same 
sense are themselves specifically similar, but capable of 
functioning or operating (vibrating) in different ways, 
when subjected to different kinds of stimulation, thereby 
occasioning sensations of different specific qualities. 

U* Many favour the former hypothesis, and it is assumed 
in Young’s theory of colour— that there are tl ^y ^ funda- 
' ment al cglours^ ^ cedL . green . and, violet, and that they 
are produced through three specifically distinct kinds 
of fibrils contained in the optic nerve, — the other colours 
being produced by the simultaneous stimulation of 
different kinds in different proportions. It receives some 
support also from what is called the loco/ character of 
touch-sensations. It is found that touches differ .some- 
what in kind at different points of the surface — which 
seems to show that the ultimate fibrils of the touch-nerves 
differ in quality. 

§ 42. II. Again sensations differ in quantity ^ because 
qualities differ from each other in intensity or degree^ ex^ 
tension^ and duration^ and these are modes of quantity. 
Quantity will therefore have the three forms of intensity. 
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ex^nsity and duration, or, as they have been named, inten- 
sive, extensive, and protensive quantity. (There is tide 
anomaly in this arrai^ement, however — ^that extension is 
not an attribute of sensations in the same sense as inten- 
sity and duration, but is one of the external grounds of 
sensation ; sensations are faiyt or strong, long or short, 
but are not extended things). Thus — 

(a) SenssL^iofls differ, in intensitj^. ot degree : we feel 
the difference between sun-light and moon-light, a flash 
of lightning and the spai'k of a fire-fly, the Report of a 
cannon and the rustling of a leaf ; and we know thatx 
this subjective difference of *tfte mental affectiori corres- 
ponds to an objective difference of the extra-mental force, 
and therefore of the thing from which it proceeds — some 
difference of power, magnitude, or distance. 

The first and most important attempt to apply 
measurement of d^ree to mental processes (psycho- 
physics ) was in the case of sensations. How can it be 
done ? 

Though differences of d^ree are obvious enough 
to introspective observation, yet they are not susceptible 
of precise measurement by introspection alone. This is 
accomplished, however, by combining an objective stan- 
dard with introspective observation. Thus we can ap- 
ply finely graduated series of external stimuli to an or- 
gan of sense and observe their effects upon the degree 
of sensation produced, noting what increase of the stimu- 
lus is needed to produce an increase of the sensation, 
and thus subjecting the latter to an objective scale of 
measurement. 

Thus, di^erent degrees of pressure or weight may 
be applied to the hand, different infusions of a soluble 
substance to the tongue, different degre^ of atmospheric 
vibration to the ear, .and so on ; and the way may be 
observed in which these different degrees of stimulation 
affect the resulting sensations of pressure or weight, 
taste and sound. 
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The chief results arrived at by experiment of this 
kind have been the determining of the lowest and highest 
limits of sensibility and the ratio between the increase 
of sensation and that of stimulus. 

(a) K& to the lowest limit of sensation — it is found 
that the external force or stimulus applied to the organ 
must rise to a certain degree or quantity before it gives rise 
to any sensation. This point at which the stimulus passes 
over (so to speak) into consciousness is called the threshold 
or liminal intensity of the sensation, /. e. the degree of 
force needed to produce the lowest degree of sensation 
(the absolute sensibility of Ae organ being greater or less, 
according as the force needed to produce sensation is less 
or greater). 

Thus, when the hand is laid on the table and suc- 
cessive objects laid upon it, the objects must reach a 
certain amount before they give rise to any sensation of 
pressure. When the hand is held out in the air, the 
objects hiust reach a certain weight before they give rise 
to any feeling of weight. Atmospheric waves giust strike 
against the drum of the ear with a certain force before 
they give rise to any sensation of hearing, and so on. 

The liminal intensity will, of course, differ greatly in 
different persons. And when the organ is a surface, as 
in the case of sight and touch, different parts of it are 
found to differ in sensitiveness. 
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{U) As to the comparative rate of increase of sensation 
and 'stimulu.s — when the stimulus is increased, the sen- 
sation is found to increase also, but not in the same ratio 
as the stimulus. In order to produce equal perceptible 
increments of sensation, i. e. to increase it by the addition 
always of a fixed quantity (or in an arithmetical progres- 
sion), the stimulating force must be multiplied always by 
a fixed quantity (/, e. it must increase in a geometrical 
pn^ression). From this it appears that ^e stimulus 
suffers obstruction somewhere on its way into mind, so 
that the sensation increases more slowly than the stimu- 
lating force. This is called. Weber’s law. (It is expressed 
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also by saying that the sensation increases and dimini> 
shes as the logarithm of the ‘stimulus). . 

The constant multiplier, however, is only one a 
fraction. Whence another way of stating the law is, that 
the stimulus must be increased always by the same 
fraction of itself, (the quotient of sensibility). It differs for 
different persons, and is the index of what may be called 
the discriminative sensibility of the sense, i. e. its power of 
discriminating differences of degree. 

Thus, suppose the low^est perceptible degree* of a sen- 
sation be n, and the amoitnt of force needed to produce it 
(its threshold or liminal intensity) be 9, and the increase of 
stimulus needed to produce an increase of sensation be ^ 
(or in other words, if the multiplier be ; then, in order 
to produce an increase of feeling in the ratio, « + i, « + 2, 
n + 3, etc. the stimulus will have to be increased in the 
ratio 9, 12, 16, 2 1 ‘3. etc. The exderiment is made most 
easily in the case of sensations of pressure and weight. 
When the hand is laid on a table, and weights placed 
upon it (giving the sensation of pressure), then' the 
weights have to be increased by to produce 
the least perceptible increase of the sensation. When 
weights are laid on the extended and unsupport* 
ed hand (giving the feeling of weight), differences 
of -jij. are distinguishable. In the case of .sound, we can- 
not distinguish an increase of less than in the stimula- 
ting force, but in the case of light we can discriminate 
an increase so small as 

Where then, in the transition from the e.xternal 
stimulating physical activity to the resulting mental ^ate, 
does the obstruction and retardation take place? (i) Is 
it in the brain, owing to the diffusion of the excitation 
over a wider area? Apparently not, for the excitation 
seems rather to be multiplied and increased in passage 
through the ganglia ? (2) Is it then in the transition from 
brain to mind, from physical to mental ? (3) Or is it within 
the sphere of mind itself and due to relativity of judgment 
(§ 21) , the intensity of feeling already attained making 
it always more and more difficult to distinguish a further 
increase ? These questions have not yet been conclusively 
answered. 

(c) As to the upper limit of sensation, — notwith- 
standing the importance attached to Weber's law, it is 
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found not to be strictly true except of the lower and 
middle parts of the ^ale of degrees. In the upper parte of 
the scale, the increase of sensation becomes slower than is 
consistent with the law, and at a certain point ceases 
altogethef. In other words, there is a point beyond 
which increase of stimulat^n produces no further increase 
of sensation. There are degrees of pain, sound, light, 
beyond which no increase of intensity is possible. 

This point has been called the height of sensibility 
of a serfse ; and the intervil between the threshold 
' and the height is the range of its sensibility, iL-may 
be observed ho wever thaf •increasing the stimulus often 
cKangeTtlie quality of a sensation, more than it increases 
its intensity. The change from shadow to sunlight is a 
change of quality as much as of intensity ; that from a 
bass to a treble tone is one of quality alone. 

III. Sensations differ also in what has been called 


exten:»ivene5S 
of sen^iatian. 
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extensity^ massiveness^ and volume. These terms are figu- 
rative,, indeed, but they serve to express a difference 
which is obvious to consciousness. Some sensations have 
the appearance of filling the whole field o*r area (so to 
speak) of their sense (apart from the question of their 
intensity), and therefore of being voluminous, or extensive ; 
while others have the appearance of being limited to a 
sharp point, and therefore of being acute, i. e. intense 
without being extensive^ Thus, the diffused sunlight is 
extiksive, though not intense ; while the glare of an electric 
lamp is acute ; the sound of the sea is voluminous, and 
that of thunder with its many echoes* is voluminous as well 
as intense, while the screech of a parot is acute ; the pres- 
sure of the water on the body of a swimmer is extensive 

while the prick of a ne^le is acute, and so on. 

• 

The feeling of greater or less extensiveness, properly 
so called, is closely connected with a feeling of locality 
also. For it is characteristic of those sensations whose 
organs are surfaces, viz. touch and sight ; and is accom- 
panied from the beginning by the power of discriminating 
acute impressions on different points of the surface, i, e,on 
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dififerent points of the skin or retina ; and in connectioA 
with this, a power is gradually acquired (by experience) 
of referring such acute impressions to the point affected, i. e. 
of localising them, and understanding their relative posi- 
tions on the surface of the organ (discriminative loccA 
sensibility). • 

And the local discriminatweness of a surface-oi^n 
(skin or retina) is measured by the distance at which two 
acute impressions (two points of pressure, or of light 
or colour) can be discriminated from each other, and 
felt as two (instead of. running, together in sensation 
into one). The smaller Jhe distance, the greater is the 
discriminative sensibility; of the organ to locality, and 
the greater, therefore, its aptitude for presenting to the 
mind the spatial aspects an<f relations of things. • 

The local discriminativeness of both the skin and 
the retina, however, differs in different parts of their sur- 
faces, and depends probably on the degree in which the 
different parts are supplied with nerve-endings. It sup- 
poses also that the points stimulated differ not only in 
locality, but also to some extent in the quality of 
sensations to which they give rise. And differences of 
quality or kind among units of sen.sation, arising out*of the 
locality stimulated, are^alled their local character, 

IV. Finally, sensations differ also in duration in time* 
— not merely in that duration which depends on the 
greater or less prolongation of their external cause ; 
but also in a kind of duration which depends on the nature 
of the sensation itself (or of the organic process out of 
which it arises), vis. its orooe rtv of lingering in consciou s- 
ness for a sho rter or longer time after thp external cau .se 
has c eased to. q pe rat^ . Thu.s, an impression of light or 
colour may be nearly momentary, the sensation ceasing 
almost, along with the objective cau.se. But in most cases 
even of light and colour, and always when the light or 
colour is intense, the sensation lingers for some time 
after the extra-organic cause has been withdrawn as the 
^ q]sation of light after looking at the s un^ This is also 
the case with sound to some extent, and still more 
with taste and smell, which linger in consciousness 
and fade away gradually. Of all the sensations, toudi 
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has the shortest duration, and the most distinct b^in- 
ing and terminatioif. 

The above differences therefore of quality, intensityj 
extensity (with locality), and duration may be taken as a 
classifica;tion of the main presentaiive constituents of senJ 
sation — those which give us our knowledge of the existence? 
and attr’bules of the external world. 

‘ THE SENSES AND THEIR ORGANS. 

§ 43. It fallows that the different kinds of sensation 
n will depend on the different kinds of extra-mental forces 
by which the mind is capable of *being influenced. These 
forces ^nay bfe divided, acrt)rding to their origin, into two 
principal divisions, vis. those originating from causes within 
the organism itself, and influencing the mind from within 
I it ; and those acting on the organism from without the or- 
j ganism, and influencing the mind indirectly through it by 
, means of organs specially adapted to receive them. This 
j distinetion determines two main divisions of sensation, vis. 

' into organic and special. But to these another divisions 
.'has to be added, in which sensation of the organic kind 
is combined with consciousness of an entirely different 
kind, vis. the consciousness of effort. These are the 
muscle-feelings. Hence we have to distinguish three main 
' classes — organic, special and muscular sensations. 

! 

! * A. The Organic Sensations. 

I organic .sensations are those occasioned by 

’ outejr extremities of the incarrying nerves^hich termi- 
' nate (without being collected into special end-oi^ns) 

I in the muscle-fibres of the limbs, and viscera, and under 
I the surface of the skin, and in the inner surfaces of the 
I digestive organs. Now these general organic nerves are 
affected — 

I. By -diseases of particular parts pro- 

ducing ingoing currents, and giving rise to painful sen- 
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sations, which can be localized with more or lesa pr^> 
sion in the parts afTected/ These* are the sensations of 
cuts, bums, bniises, boils, and' other sores, which are the 
source of great part of the acute pains of life. 

working of particular including 

both— , 


- .rAat'w. ..v. 


The scorking 
ofthjjjngaiM. 


(1) Their normal and healthy working, as, e. g., the 

alternate contractions and relaxations of the muscle-dbres 
and the friction of the joints in movements, affect the 
sensory nerves contained in them, and give rise to 
passive muscle-sensations — the source of thd pleasures 
of physical exercise, and thereby of a considerable part 
of the happiness of life ; • • • 

(2) And their disordered working, as that of the 
stomach and liver in digestive disorders, producing pain- 
ful feelings, only vaguely localizable in the organs which 
give rise to them. 

III. And by the physical condition of the organism as 
a whole, affecting the nerve-endings collectively, and produc- 
ing agreeable or disagreeable feelings not capable of 
being localized in any particular part. These are the 
general or c ommon feel inzs. and include — 

(1) Hunger and thirst, which .seem to be general, 
though some have referred them to the stomach, or to 
the blood-vessels ; and 

(2) Feelings of weakness, fatigue, weariness and 

collapse, and feelings of drowsiness and repose ; and their 
opposites, the feelings of health, freshness, vigour, and 
general well-being. • 

The organic feelings, therefore, will have these cha- 
racteristics : — (i) Their nerves are not collected into 
special end-organs adapted to receive special kinds of 
influence, but are scattered through the tissues. Hence 
(2) the sensations themselves are vague, and not clearly 
marked off ftom, but shade into each other gradually, 
and therefore are often difficult to distinguish from each 
other. And (3) for the same reason, they are mostly 
(jifRqult to localize ; the pain of an external sore can be 
localized definitely, but that of an internal disorder, only 
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M*T IV. vaguely, and common feeling, not at all. And from th^ 

^ AF. jt i. ^ peculiirities it foll8ws (4) that in them the representa- 
tive element is at its minimum. The more clearly 
ones reveal, indeed, the presence of hurts arid disorders 
of particdlar organs ; and the common ones are an index 
of the rise and fall of vitality in the system as a whole 
and tr^ether, they constitute a large part of the happiness, 
and the greater part of the miseries of life ; but their 
importance is for feeling, as feeling, rather than for 
knowledge. 

B. The Special Sensations. 


The sensa^^ 
tions of the 
•' five sen- 

— II 


How they 
are produced. 


§ 44. The special sensations, again, are those states of 
consciousness, which are occasioned by extra-organic 
forces acting on the outside of the organism, and affect- 
ing end-organs adapted to receive special external forces, 
and to transmit them, by currents of nerve-force, along 
specialHines of nerve to special centres in the brain. 

Thus, the eye, with its focussing lens and its layer 
of retinal cells, is an organ specially adapted to receive 
the waves of the luminiferous ether, and to transmit 
corresponding waves of nervous vibration to the brain, 
giving rise to the special sensations of light. 

The ear, with its vibratory drum and its winding 
shel], iined with nerve-cells and fibres is specially adapted 
to receive undulations of the atmosphere, and report them 
by corresponding neural waves to the brain, giving rise 
to the sensations of sound. 

The skin is provided on its under-surface with a net- 
work of nerves ending in minute corpuscles, which 
are compressed by pressure from without, and, propa- 
gating the force inwards by tactual nerves, give rise to 
the sensations of touch. 

The nostrils are lined with a layer of special cells 
which are affected by vapours and gases contained in 
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the; air inhaled, and, by transferring their efFeet&to tl£e'; 
brain*centres, give rise to the aensationi of smell. 

The Gmgue is provided with a layer of specially 
adapted cells, which seem to be acted on chemically by 
soluble substances taken into the mouth, and thereby 
give rise to the sensations of taste. 

Hence the special sensations will be distinguished 
from the oi^anic ones (i) by their having specially adapt- 
ed terminal organs to rec^ve and transmit special extra- 
organic forces ; (2) by tha multiplicity of the degrees and 
qualities of their sensations, gog'esponding to different 
kinds of external force ; (3) by the distinctness with 
which they can be discriminated from each other, and 
assigned to different sources and localities in the external 
world ; and hence (4) by their presentative character, or 
aptness for representing, in terms of consciousness, the 
qualities, positions, and relations of extra-mental things, 
thereby becoming materials of knowledge. 

The next thing, therefore, is to consider the several 
generically different special senses, with their organs and 
modes of operation, and the different varieties of sensation 
to which they give rise. They are commonly reckoned to 
be five/ in number', but along with these five, it is 
customary to consider that peculiar form of conscious- 
ness known as musclefeeling, which includes an element, 
at least, of passive feeling or sensation, though , it 
appears to include also an element of very different origin. 
Hence we consider first the lowest of the sensations, viz, 
taste. 



§ 45. I. Taste has its peripheral seat in the middle Otgan and 
and posterior parts of the upper surface of the tongue, of taste, 
scattered over which are a number of projections, some 


flat-topped and, some conical, called papillce. Inside 


the larger papillae are small flask-shaped cavities, eacli 
filled up by a' cluster of slender nucleated protoplasmic 
cells, laid over other like the rudimentary leaves in 
tile buds and btMs of plants. Hence tiiese bundles of 
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cells contained in the flask-shaped' cavities of the 
papillae, are ' called ^statory buds or bulbs. They give 
out nerve-fibres which run together and form the gustatory 
nervOt and are therefore the real organs of taste. 

The nature of the process, however, is obscure ; but 
appears to consist in a chemical reaction betwe^^.the 
liquid or soluble substances taken into the mouth, and 
a liquid secreted either by the blopd-capillaries, with 
which the papillae are abundantly supplied, or by the 
cells therfselves. The chemic*al process, whatever be 
its nature, affects the contents of the cells, giving rise 
to an ingoing current to tlie l>rain, and the resulting brain- 
process is accompanied by the sensation of taste. 

Taste is, therefore, spoken of as the “chemical 
sense,” and seems to be placed at the entrance of .the 
digestive canal to test the composition of the substances 
admitted into the alimentary system. 

The specially different varieties of tastes are few in 
number, and generally mixed up with other sensations 
of generically different kinds, producing mixed sensations. 
Hence we have to distinguish between-— 

I. The pure sensations of taste, of which there 
probably are not more than four that can be clearly 
discriminated from each other, vis. sweet, bitter, salt, 
and sour — if even these are not really reducible to two, 
vis. sweet and bitter ; and — 

. 2. The mixed sen.sations, in which taste is mixed up 

I with generically different feelings, and which include — 

'(i) Soine.in which taste proper is mixed up with 
organic filings of the digestive systenv; because being 
placed at the entrance of the canal, the taste nerves 
work simultaneously with those of the throat and 
stomach in swallowing and digesting food ; and hence 
the two kinds of sensation, being both vague by nature, 
become in many cases mixed up together. Thus, the 
feelings' of relish and disgust, excited by .some articles of 
food, are combinations of taste and organic feeling. 

(ii) Some ia .which, taste is mixed up with tactual 
s^qtjms^\ iov, besides being the seat of the gustatory 
bulbs, the tongue is, of all parts of the bodily surface, 
the most richly supplied with tactual nerves. Hence 
taste ia always accompanied by tactual sensations, and 
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in some cases becomes mixed up with them indistin- 
guishably, in one compound sensation. This is the - 
case especially in what are called Mrid and pungint 
tastes. • ^ 

(iii) A nd some also in. which tast^ is co mbined 
with s mell., for, being excited often simultandously and 
by properties of the same substance, and having their 
oi^ans in proximity to each* other, these sensations also 
will have a tendency to become fused together in many 
cases. Thus, what is called the flavour of foods and 
drinks is a combinatiot> of both taste and smell. 


It follows from the ‘vagueness of its sensations, and 
their tendency to interdiixture, that taste will contribute 
but few presentative or cognitive elements, and therefore 
will rank but low as a knowledge-giving sense. 

§ 46. II. Smell has its seat in a membrane lining 
part of the nasal cavity (the olfactory region), which 
is composed mainly of a l^jjryer of nucleated cylindrical 
cells laid horizontally, their outer ends exposed to the 
currents of air entering the nostrils, and their inner 
ends giving out nerve-fibres, which combine tb form 
the olfactofy nerve. 

These cells are affected in different ways by the 
different vapours and gases contained in the aic jichich 
is drawn in to supply the lungs ; and the changes thus 
produced in the cells give rise to ingoing currents, and 
thereby to the brain-processes which give rise to the 
sensation of smell. Thus, the sense is seated at the 
entrance to the respiratory organs as if to test the 
quality of the air admitted. But the nature of the 
process by which gases affect the olfactory cells — whether 
it is a process of chemical reaction upon the contents of 
their outer surfaces, or a mechanical irritation of the cells 
—is uncertain! 


Smell — its 
organ and 
mode of 
operation. 


The sensations of smell are numerous, but are so 
indefinite, shade into each other so gradually, and are 
sn liable to intermixture with each other and with other 
sensations, that accurate discrimination and classification 
is impossible, and langu^ has been able to find no 
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accurate system of nomenclature for smells. Thus they 
are specially liable to intermixture — 

(i) With tactueU 'sensations of the nostrils ; for some 
, vapours, such as'^ ammonia affect, not only the olfactory, 

T»ut the tactual nerve-endings also ; 

(ii) W^ith organic sensations of the respiratory 
system ; for some vapours and gases have the affect of 
stimulating respiration, and gthers that of depressing and 
checking it, as impure atmosphere does, so that their smell 
becomes mixed up in consciousness with the organic 
sensations of the lungs to which they give rise ; and 

(iii) With common or generat organic feeling, as 
when vapoure have the property of soothing or exhilarat- 
ing the system as a whole, or of exercising a depressing 
or soporifc effect, e. g. tobajco-smoke, or chloroform. In 
such cases, the smell and the common organic effect 
will fuse together in one consciousness. 

Hence in man, smell also has a low place among the 
sources of knowledge. To many of the lower animals, 
on the contrary, it is a chief source of knowledge ; and 
some of them seem to think largely in terms of smell. 

§ 47. III. Touch is the sense through which the 
self becomes aware of contact between its organism 
and solid things external to it. Hence it differs from 
the other special senses in not being restricted to a 
single point of the surface, but extending over the 
whole. And from its being a response to surface- 
contact with solid things, it is by its nature the most 
primitive and necessary of all the • senses, and common 
to the lowest sensitive creatures. 

I Hence evolutionists have attempted to show that 
the other senses (with the exception perhaps of taste, 
the chemical sense), have been developed from touch, 
and are only more refined sensibilities to more delicate" 
forms of contact. Thus, smell has been explained by contact 
with the molecules of certain vapours, and gases ; hearing, 
by contact with, and pressure of atmospherig vibrations ; 
vision, by the shock of etherial waves. 

But tactual nerves, though not concentrated in one 
locality- like those of other special senses, are not, like 
the organic nerves, wholly without any specially adapted 
end-organs. The skin is really a highly specialized organ ; 
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and (besides the other purposes which it serves> is 
specially adapted to thi requirements of tactual sensation, 
and contains, embedded in it and protected by it, certain 
special end-organs of touch. * 

For under^the epidermis, ot outer protecti^ layex 
the skin, tEerelire small conical papillx in clusters or rows 
— most thickl})* crowded on t];ie most sensitive parts, as on 
the fingers and palms, where they are arranged in rows, 
making the overlying epidermis rise in ridges. Some 
of them contain only blood-capillaiies folded in loops, 
and nerve-endings without any special end-organs. But 
in the most sensitive parts, many of them* contain an 
egg-shaped body, composed of one or more nucleated 
cells, into which one or sevei^l nerve-fibres ente{. These 
are called touch-corpusdes. Other fibres, again, end in 
bulb-like swellings, different in structure from the cor- 
puscles. The sensation arises from the epidermis being 
pressed down so as to compress the papillae, and affect 
the nerve-endings contained in them. 

Now it has been supposed that the nerves without 
any special end-organs aie the organic nerves by which 
we feel the pain of cuts, and injuries of the skin ; and 
that the cotpusdes, (or the bulbs, or both"), are the organs 
specially adapted to produce the special sensation of 
touch. Some, however, have thought that the bulbs afe 
organs of temperature. 

As touch is the source of important elements of 
knowledge, its characteristics require closer consideration. 

(<*) Touch proper, i. e. the passive affection occa- 
sioned by contact and pressure (as opposed to active touchy 
which is properly muscular feeling of effort com&ined 
with touch-sensation) is moderately sensitive to differences 
of quantity or degrees of pressure. The hand resting 
on a table (and therefore without muscular effort) dis- 
tinguishes increments of ^ in the weight laid upon it. 
Thus if the weight be 9 01. it requires to be raised to 
12 oz. (t. e. multiplied by ij) to produce a distinguish- 
able difference of sensation. Other parts again are less 
sensitive. 

(b) It is specially sensitive, however, to differences 
of extensive magnitude, as might be expected from its 
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organ being extended. In ‘other words, ir distinguishes 
clearly between points pressing against the skin, as giving 
acute sensations, and larger objects, as giving extensive 
I ones ; and between surfaces of different magnitudes, e. g, 
between a smaller coin and a larger one when pressed 
on the surface. • 

(c) As to its discrimination of quality^ the qualita- 
tively different feelings of hard and soft, rough and smooth, 
have sometimes been brought uifder the head of touch, 
but they "have as much of muscular feeling in them as 
of touch proper. In fact, jquality in tactual sensation 
seems to take the peculiar form of local character^ or differ- 
ence of sensation due, not to any difference of quality 
in the stimuli, but to the parts of the surface to which 
the stimuli (otherwise identical) are applied. 


Local dis- 
criminative- 
ness of the 
skin. 


Thus, when stimuli of the same kind {e, g. the points 
of compasses) are applied with the same degree of force 
to different parts of the skin, we find the sensations them- 
selves to be so far different in quality that we can not 
only di.stingui.sh them froth each other a3 sensations, 
but can distinguish the parts affected, and learn after- 
wards to loealhe them in these parts. 

Such qualitative differences, therefore, are not due 
to any difference in the stimuli, but only to the locality 
in which the stimuli are applied ; and the reason why 
different localities give specifically different sensations 
mus^t consist in some specific difference of the tactual nerves 
or etid-organs of these localities. 

Different parts of the surface, however, differ greatly . 
in their discriminative sensibility to points. The tongue 
is the most sensitive part, and can distinguish points not , 
more than t^th of an inch apart. The finger tips come 
next, discriminating points apart. But on the) 

back, points must be i ^ inch apart, to be distinguished 
from each other. We must suppo.se, therefore, that iq 
such parts as the back, the nerve-endings must either 
be few in number or le.ss specialised, so thaj their sensa- 
tions are less distinguishable. 

The contributions of touch to knowledge^ however, 
depend largely on its conjunction with muscular feelings 
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'of movement and resistance (in what some call aethe 
toucK). But tile purely passive sensibility supplies at 
least one fundamental and essential element of know- 
ledge; vie. by means of its discrimination of heal* characters. 
By means of this, it gives an understanding of a plurality 
of points existing simultaneously and yet distinct from 
each otherj and thereby the idea of co-existence. This 
understanding of distinct but co-existing points (when 
supplemented by the muscular experience of* movement 
between co-existent pofhts), enables us to arrive at an 
understanding of the extensiots of things in spate, which- 
is a fundamental constituent of our understanding of the 
external world. 

The^sensibility to temperature again has analogies 
both with organic feeling and with touch. It seems 
to be felt more or less in all parts of the organism 
(like organic feeling), but attains its clearest and dis- 
tinctest form in the skin (like touch), and irt those 
parts where touch is most distinct But it is now be- 
lieved to have ’a special set of nerves peculiar to itself 
(like a special sense , though they are most thickly 
distributed in the skin. . But attempts to distinguish 
the nerves of temperature, and to find a special end- 
organ for them, in the skin, or elsewhere, have not 
been successful. . 

§ 47. IV. Hearing, though involving a more complicate 
and delicate mechanism than the preceding senses, is bbtter 
understood. 

The outer passage of the ear terminates with an 
e'astic membrane called the tympanic or drum-mem- 
brane. Behind the drum membrane there is an air- 
cavity in the skull-bone — the hollow of the tympanum 
or drum — conftnunicating with the nostrils by a pass^e 
called the Eustachian tube. Across this cavity from the 
back of the drum-membrane on the outer side, to 
another membrane in the bone on the inner side, stretches 
a chain of three small bones — 
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(1) The hammtji^bone, attached by one end to the 
back of the drum-membrane, and by the other end, to 
the anvil ; 

(2) "^he anvtl*bone, with two feet (so to speak),— 
one resting upon the skull-bone on the other side of the 
passage, and serving as fufcrum, and the other pressing 
upon the stirrup ; and 

(3) The stirrup-bone, attached by its outer end to 
the anvil, but with its inner stirrup-like end pressing upon 
a membrane covering an aperture‘‘in the skull-bone, on the 
inner side of the air passage.* 

Behind this inner membrane is a winding shell-like 
cavity in the skull-bone, called the cochlea (cockle shell) from 
its shape. The shell has three hollow ring-like passages 
on its top, called the semi-circular canals. These cavities 
are lined with membrane, and filled with a thickish liquid 
called the ear-lymph. In the lining membrane of the 
canals there are nerve-cells embedded, with h^ir-like pro- 
jections of their protoplasm (called ciliii) stretching into 
the lymph. The winding tube of the cochlea is divided 
for the greater part of its length into two passages, by 
a longitudinal partition formed partly of a plate of bone 
and partly of an elastic membrane, called the basilar 
membrane. Resting on this membrane there are paral- 
lel rows of string-like, ciliated nerve-cells, some 20,000 in 
number, attached at one end to the membrane, and 
supported at the other end by a double row of stiff rods^ 
which rise obliquely from the same membrane. (These 
rows of ■ cells and supporting rods form the organ of 
Corti, which has been compared to a musical instrument 
with wires or strings j. And besides these there are small 
granules like grains of sand (called otoliths or ears-stones) 
lying loose in the lymph. The nerve-cells give out 
nerve-6bres which unite and form the auditory nerve, 
which passes through the skull-bone to the brain. 
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Now, waves of atmosphere, flowing up the outer etyr 
strike against the drum-membrane, %nd set it vibrating. 
Its vibrations pull and press upon the chain of bones ; 
and the innermost one ^the stirrup) pulls and presses 
on the covering membrane of the cochlea or shell on 
the inner side of the air-cavity, and sends vibrations or 
waves of liquid pulsating through the canals, and down 
one passage of the winding* shell, and up the other — 
brushing against the ciliated cells of the canals and the or- 
gan of Coi^ti, and apparently rolling the otoliths along the 
passages. And our different sensations of sound arise 
from the different wsi^s in which the cells are thus 
affected by these s^enci^. 

§ 48. The characteristics of ^ sound, therefore, will 
correspond to those of the atmospheric vibrations which 
give rise to it. 

(a) The intensity, or loudness of sound will depend 
on the force with which the waves of atmosphere are 
propelled against the drum- membrane, and thereby on 
the force of vibration of the - body which communicates 
the wave-motion to the atmosphere. The ear can thus 
distinguish increments of )^th of the impelling force. 

(fi) The volume or mass of sound will depend on 
the area, or rather the number, of the sounding objects. 
Thus, the waves of the sea, the far extending rever- 
berations of thunder, the many instruments in a band 
of musicians, produce the effect of volume, as contrasted 
with the diminutive impressions made by the tiaking 
of a clock, or chirping of a bird. 

(^^) But the most interesting of the characteristics 
of sound come under the head of quality. This cha- 
racteristic will include pitch, timbre, and harmony, which 
are most conspicuous in musical sounds, but enter into 
noises also : — . 

(i) Differences of pitch or tone ’(place in the 
musical scald) are proved by experiment to depend on 
the rapidity of the successive waves, and therefore of the 
vibrations which cause them. When the number is under 
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20 per second, they do not produce a continuous musical 
sound, but a series of beats or shocks (noises}. But when 
the vibrations rise above 20 per second, their effects 
b^n to run together in consciousness into one continu- 
ous sound!' It is at first low. in pitch, and harsh and 
grating to the ear. But as , the rate of vibration increases 
in geometrical progression, the pitch rises in arithmetical, 
and becomes first the Aass sound as used in music ; and 
then at 2000 or 3000 vibrations p«r second, it rises into a 
high tredle j and beyond 4000, becomes too high, sharp, 
and harsh for musical purposes. Beyond this, however, 
the rat^ of vibration mSy* still be increased, until at 
about 40,000 it ceases to affect ordinary ears, and passes 
out of the range of sound-sensation altogether. 

Individuals will, of course, differ greatly in their 
power of discriminating changes of pitch. Musicians 
must be specially endowed with this kind of sensibility, 
and in this consists what is called “ear for music.” 

(2) ‘ But differences of pitch do not exhaust the differ- 
ences of quality. Voices and instruments sounding the 
same pitch may, nevertheless, be qualitatively different. 

I This additional difference of quality which is found in 
sounds of the same pitch, is called timbre. It. has now 
been proved to be produced by secondaj-y waves of vibra- 
tion combining with every fundamental wave. Thus, 
when a string is set vibrating, not only does it vibrate 
as a whole, with one curve from end to end (making the 
fundamental wave), but at the .same time smaller vibra- 
tions are running along the main one, making the wave 
to be a compound, including the fundamental wave and 
many subordinate ones. Hence, while the fundamental 
wave tends to prqduce one fundamental or ground tone, the 
secondary waves included in it tend to produce over-tones ; 
and the mingling of different overtones with ground 
tones produces the differences called timbre. 

(3) Harmony and discard, ^ain, are qualities 
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brought out by two or more tones of different pitch and 
timbre, sounding together or in close succession They 
ma^ be so consistent with each other, that the conjunc- 
tion of the two in consciousness produces an agreeable, 
soothing or exhilarating effect (harmony) ; . or they 
may be so inconsistent with each other, that the attempt 
to combine them in consciousness produces a painful 
feeling of straining, tension, and effort (^discord), which 
soon produces weal iness^and fatigue. 

This effect may arise partly out of the physical 
processes of nerve and t brain. These may be such as to 
help and further each other reciprocally, and result there- 
by in a harmonious compound process ; or thSy may 
be such as to hinder and obstruct each other, and result 
in a conflict of forces, and “ wear and tear ” of tissues. 

The difference between musical sound and noises 
^ems to consist mainly in this — that in the former, the 
vibrations mn on cofitznuouslyy flow into each other, and 
rise and fall gradually^ making it easier for organs and 
mind to follow them ; whereas in the laiter, the vibra- 
tions are little more than a succession of unconnect^ beats 
and shocks, beginning and ending abruptly ^ and therefore 
more fatiguing to follow. 

But the very abruptness and brevity which makes 
noises to be more fatiguing to the ear, makes them to 
be more useful for representative and intellectual purposes, 
because it makes them mt^re distinct. Hence noises 
serve the purpose^* of intellect, while musical sound appeals 
more to feeling. The sounds of nature are mostly noises, 
while musical sounds are mainly the production of pian 
for emotional effect. 

And hence nature has selected noises as the easiest 
and most eflective way of representing ideas, and has 
provided men with an elaborate mechanism for the pro- 
duction of noises, vis. the organs of speech. Singing is 
an attempt to transform the noises of speech into musical 
sound, and therefore appeals more to emotion than to 
intellect. The* distinction between different voices seems 
to depend mainly on their timbre. 

§ 49. V. Sight is by far the most delicate and refined 
of human sensibilities, in respect of both quantitative 
and qualitative discrimination. Seeing, like heating, 
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PART IV. is occasioned by wave-motion, but there is this vast differ* 

' ence in respect of de^cacy : hearing ceases at about 40,000 

vibrations per second, while sight only begins (it has been 
, estimated) at 456 billions per second (in red light), and 
continues, sensitive up to 667 billions (in violet light). 
For the vast interval between the highest limit of hearing 
and the lowest limit of seSing, and for the region above 
the highest limit of sight, man has no sensibility, though 
other beings may have. Hence beings may be conceived 
to exist capable of feeling and^iroducing waves of force 
of intermediate and higher rates, without being manifest 
to hunyin senses. The ^sotcalled X-rays and chemical 
rays seem to belong to the ultra-violet region. 

But vibrations of such minutene.ss and rapidity can- 
not be conveyed by such a heavy substance as atmos- 
• phere. They imply the existence of a luminiferous ether^ 
pervading interstellar space, and all but perfectly elastic* 


Two kinds of 
ocular sen- 
sibility. 
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Yet it must be borne in mind that there are two 
kinds of sensibility combined in the eye, both of them 
of the utmost importance intellectually, viz. (A) the optical 
sensibility to light and colour, which is peculiar to the 
eye, and ^B) muscular sensibility to movement and resist- 
ance, which, though not limited to the eye, yet attains 
in it its greatest delicacy. 

(A) Now as to the special organs of the two 
sensipilities thus combined in the eye : — 

I. The special organ of the optical sensibility to light 
and colour is the retina, or layer of protoplasmic materials 
spread out upon the back part of the interior of the eye- 
ball, in such a way that the lens can focus upon it the 
waves of the luminiferous ether. 

The retina (net-work) is formed by ..the out-spread 
fibres of the optic nerve (which enters the eye-ball from 
behind), and their delicate end-organs ; and consists of 
a layer not more than ,>gth of an inch thick, and yet ex- 
tremely complicate, including several thinner layers — 
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(1) Innermost (f' e. n^rest to the centre of the 

eye-ball, and therefore to the lens and the light) is the 
net work of the. fibres themselves, spreading out from 
the optic nerve ; » 

(2) . Behind these is a layer of branching^ nucleated 

cells, like the ganglionic cells of the brain, into which 
the optic fibres enter ; , 

(3) Behind the branching cells again, are several 
layers of small roundish nucleated cells, through which 
fibres from the outer layer pass backwards ; 

(4) Behind these « a layer of symmetrically shaped 
rods and cones laid horizontally — themselves modified 
cells — in which the optic fibres finally terminate (after 
passing backwards through thp ^ther layers) ; and— 

(5) Finally, behind these is a layer of black* pigment 
granules, called the choroid coat, the .object of whKA- is, 
apparently, tojibsorb .the. superfluous light which passes 
through the other layers. 

Now the etherial vibrations, concentrated on the 
retina by the lens, pass through the transparent inner 
layers, and produce some effect in the rods and cones 
(probably), which is communicated through the granular 
layers to the ganglionic cells ; and these appear to 
generate the force which flows along the optic fibre 
to the brain, and is followed by .sensations of light and 
colour. 

It is probable, therefore, that the rods and cones 
are the end-organs specially adapted to give rise to optical 
sensation. That the optic nerves are not themselves 
directly sensitive to light, is proved by the fact that the 
point where the optic nerve enters and pas.scs through the 
retina before spreading out on its inner surface, and where 
the other elements therefore are wanting, is a blitid 
spot ; while the most sensitive part is a holloic yellow spot 
in the centre of the retina (^called the foveajce ntr alis, or 
central pit), where the other lawyers thin away, leaving the 
layers of rod-s and cones more directly e.xposed to the 

2. The* muscular sensibility of ’the eye, again, 
has its seat in the muscular apparatus, needed to move 
and adjust the eye to objects at different distances. 
Thus — 
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(1) Inside the e-ball there is the ciliary process and 
muscles, which form a belt about the lens, and by contrac- 

< tion and expansion increase and lessen the convexity of 
the lens,.. and thereby enable it to focus light from 
different distances on the retina. 

(2) Out-side the eye-bdll are six strips of muscle, each 
attached to the skull-bone at one end, and at the 
others, to the exterior of the eye-ball ; and adapted to 
roll the ball in its orbit, so as to enable the lens to 
receive light from different directions. These include (1) 
four mvscles called recti or »traight, attached to the bal 
above and below, on the right and on the left, and 
adapted to turn the eye straight upwards and downwards, 
nwards and outwards ; and (2) two called obligui, for 
rolling it in oblique directions. 

The ocular muscles are abundantly supplied with 
both motor and sensory nerves, and are in fact the most 
sensitive muscles in the body to degrees of movement and 
direction ; and theirmuscular sensibility will be, found to be 
the source of important elements of knowledge. 

§ 50. (B) Next as to the sensations of the eye . — The 
purely optical sensibility of the eye, i.e. the sensibility of the 
retina and optic nerve, gives light with its different 
degree-s of intensity (constituting light and shade), and its 
different modes or qualities (constituting the colours.) 

‘For it is found that light like sound, is produced 
by wave-motion ; and that its waves are not simple but 
compound, each fundamental wave including many 
smaller but much more rapid ones within it ; and that it is 
the series of entire compound waves, striking against the 
retina in succession, that give the sensation of zvhite 
or pure light. 

But it is found also that the compoqnd wave can 
be broken .up, and its constituent waves, (being of 
different lengths and rates of vibration,) can be separated 
,and turned^ in , different directions (as is done by 
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passing them through a prism); and that, when eadi 
is taken as nearly as possible by 'itself, it gives what 
appears to be a simple colour ; but that, when they are 
combined in different ways, they give many different 
compound or derivative colours ; and that olijects have 
the property of absorbing tsome of the colour-waves 
(turning their force into the form of heat or chemical 
action), and of casting off or reflecting the rest, so that the 
reflected waves deterit^ne the colour of the object to 
consciousness. , 

And not only does the conjunction of them all in 
/one compound wave give the sensation of white, but 
it is found also that the combination of certain pairs 
produces the same effect. Thus if the ten colours, red, 
orange, yellow, yellow-green, blue, indigo, violet, and 
purple, be arranged round the circumference of a circle, 
every pair of opposites will be found, when combined, 
to produce the sensation of white light. Such pairs 
are therefore said to be complementary. 

Now these facts enable us to understand the different 
charaleristies of optical sensation 

(1) Intensity of visual sensation will be due, to 
the closeness and force with which the luminiferous 
vibrations are propelled outwards from the luminous 
object. The greater tlie number in a given time, the 
stronger, brighter, and clearer will the light be. In 
the case of white light, different degrees of inte^psity 
will constitute the different degrees of light and dark, from 
the brightness of the sun down to the absence of all light- 
vibration, which constitutes darkness. 

(2) Quality, or difference of colour, will . .arise 
from the disruption of the compound wave.., of. white 
light into its. constituent waves, and the receptio n o f 
these into the eye either singly . or in' various com- 
binations. Of the simple waves, red, it is known, has 
the widest and slowest wave, being close to the lower 
threshold of sensibility (about 450 billions par second) ; 
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while violet is at the other end of the scale, having 
the smallest and niost rapid wave, and standing at the 
highest limit of optical sensibility (about 700 billions.) 

Waves smaller and more rapid than these do 
not aHecf the eye, but manifest themselves otherwise e, g. 
by producing chemical changes, and are known as 
chemical rays, X-rays, etc. * 

But there is such a thing as colour-blindness or 
insensibility to colour. It is most frequently insensibility 
to red, less frequently, to green, sometimes to yellow and 
blue, and occasionally to all the Colours, leaving only light 
and shade. To such ^rsons, tfee world appears like a 
picture in black and white. 

(3) As to extensiiy — the discrimination of the 
space-attributes of things involves the muscular sensibility 
of the eye, in conjunction with the optical. It is its 
muscle-feelings of strain and movement that give the 
number, surface-magnitude, form and position of col- 
oured things. And hence it co-operates with touch and 
muscular feeling* in contributing to the idea of space and 
extended things in space. 

Hence the delicacy of its discrimination of ftumber 
and extent, form and direction, combined with that of 
•colour, makes the eye to be the most presentative and 
inUUectual of the senses, i. r. the one which presents to the 
mind the greatest number of differencefs and relations of 
external things, so that we think and represent the world 
to ourselves largely in terms of vision. 

X 
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I 51. Finally, the Muscular Consciousness \% of much 
importance p.sychologically, as supplying (in conjunction 
with touch and vision) the most fundamental and e.ssential 
elements in our idea of the external world, viz. our un- 
derstanding of the impenetrability, extension, and posi- 
tion of things in space. As a principal source of mate- 
rials of knowledge, therefore, it may be treated along 
with the special .senses. 
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By nrnsiaikuuaimmu^ or musd^-jeding, we mean 
tl)^ distinct form of consciotisness which we experiencei 
when by a voluntary effort we move our limbs, lift a 
weight, or push a resisting object, and which we learn' 
to localize (paitly at least) in the muscles with which 
we perform the work. ^ 

The muscles themselves are the strips or bands of 
flesh, which assume at each end the form of ligaments 
and attach themselves thereby to bones ; and by their 
contractions (when stifnulated by out-going currents of 
nerve-force) pull inwaro^ the bones to which they are 
attached, and thereby prtsduce movements. Thus in the 
case of the limbs, they are jvttached to the bonj^s above 
and below the joints ; in the c^lse of the eye, each of its 
.si.x external muscles is attached at one end to the skull- 
bone, and at the other to the eye-ball. 

These bands of flesh are found, on microscopic 
examination, to be composed of bundles of fibres (each 
fibre being about iJ^th of an inch in diameter'; and 
tlie fibres are found to be bundles of «till smaller fibrils. 
In the case of those muscles which are under the com- 
mand of the will (called voluntary muscles), the fibres 
arc distinguished by transverse lines, called strice^ (^s 
if they were composed of discs joined end to end, like 
a row of coins joined together by their flat sides). This 
gives voluntary muscles a p -culiar striated, or cross-strip- 
ed appearance. 

The fibres arc developed from rows of protoplasmic 
cells which lengthen out cylindrically, and assume at 
last the segmentation into discs or cross-sections, which 
gives them their striiied apijcarance. * 

Now th% motor nerve-fibres terminate in, or among 
these muscle- fibres, and the out-going currents of nerve- 
force (flowing outwards at command of will, and giving 
active muscle feelings flow into the protoplasmic contents 
of the discs ; and cause in some way that shrinking of 
their contents which shortens the discs, and thereby the 
fibres and bundles as wholes, and thus moves the limb 
or organ. When the motor stimulus cea-ses, the fibres 
return automatically to their normal length. The repea- 
ted contraction of the fibres involves an expenditure 
of force, and the force is evolved by consumption (ap- 
parently oxidation) of the materials of the discs, which 
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have constantly to be renewed from the contents of the 
blood 

And besides the ends of motor nerves, the bundles 
contain also sensory nerve-endings^ so that their 'contrac- 
tions and .expansions, freshness and fatigue, are reported 
to mind by inward currents (and felt as passive muscle- 
feeling Thus while outward currents are producing move- 
ments, inward ones are producing sensation. 

§ 52. Now this muscle-consciousness, though it appears 
to be simple, is really complex, ^d appears to include 
two constituents of opposite cliiracter and origin, vis. 
passive and active muscle-feelings. Thus it contains — 

{a) • An element oi p^s'ive conscmtsnsss. .as..smsiition 
Prjjpjgg^iox every movement and muscular exertion 
involve a change in the state of the fibres of the muscles 
concerned l^vis. from their alternate contraction and re- 
laxation), a friction of the joints, an evolution of heat 
in the limb, tension and compression of the skin, increased 
circulation, exhilaration or fatigue, etc ; and these 
changes in the limb affect the ends of incarrying nerves 
Contained in the limb, and thereby make themselves felt 
in consciousness by ingoing currents. 

The consciousness thus produced, therefore, will 
be of the nature of passive ajfection or sensation properly 
so-called, and akin to organic sensation. But this is not 
the only, nor the most important element in the muscular 
consciousness, for it contains also — 

(fi) An^lenient of what be called df/cY/W cons- 
for when we move a limb, lift a weight, or 
resist a force, we are conscious of effort, strain, or expended 
energy, to overcome the weight and inertia of the limbs, 
and the resistance of e.xternal things. And this conscious- 
ness appears to be a consciousnees, not wholly of the 
above effects produced by effort in the changed condi- 
tions of the muscles and joints, as reported* by incoming 
currents, but of the actual yeaction and putting forth of 
energy by the self-^-^nA therefore connected with inner- 
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vathn, or the evolving and discharging of foru along out* 
carrying nerves. ' * 

^his kind of consciousness, therefore, will be the 
opposite Sf sensation. For sensation is a passive cons- * 
ciousness, in the sense that it rises from incoming currents 
affecting the thinking self ; jind is a consciousness of 
being, affected, or acted on. This, on the contrary, will 
be a consciousness connected with the getting up and 
discharging of force bj^ the out-carrying nerves, and 
therefore of acting, instead of being acted on ; aftid, in this 
sense, an active, instead of a passive consciousness.'!. 

Yet, as the two current's rfre always nearly* simul- ^ 

taneous, and in the case of continuous action wholly so, the two. 
(the outgoing currents keeping up the activity, and the 
incoming ones reporting the result), they become 
fused together more or less in one compound conscious- 
ness, which may be called the muscle-consciousness, or 
muscle-feeling Still the distinction between acting and 
being acted on is the most obvious and important within 
the sphere of consciousness, as being the basis 'ol the 
distinction between j^^and not-self. 

(c) A^ng ^ with, .the properly muscular eletpj^Ots 
again,^ active _ai]Ld..,pass.ive» -there are usually tac|;i|j^]^- 
sations also, pf conttact, friction and pressure, as wh^en 
the movement pf the limbs is resisted by external things. 

These serve the important purpose of guiding the move- 
ments, and become mixed up with the muscle-feeling. 

Hence the term tutivc touch is sometimes used to denote 
the compound of muscular and tactual consciousness. 
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But an important controversy has arisen regarding tlie 
muscular consciousness. Some psychologists who prefer Thecons- 
what may be called a sensationist view of mind, and re- ener*”*dV 
gard consciousness as a wholly passive awareness of * 

affections or states produced from without, have attempted 
to make tlic muscular consciousness consistent with their 
theory by explaining it as wholly passive. According to 
this theory, tfien, there would be no consciousness corres- 
ponding to the mental reaction, and to the evolution and dis* 
charge of force by out^^carrying nerves. That would go 
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on automatically and unconsciously. What we call a cons- 
ciousness of effort, innervation and expanded energy, 
would not really be such, but only a consciousness pro- 
duced by incoming currents, reporting the changed states 
of muscles and joints resulting from the outgoing currents. 
The muscular consciousness would be passive sensation^ 
and nothing more. 

Thus when I walk, of write, or speak, the activities 
are really performed automatically and unconsciously. 
What I am really conscious of (apart from the state of 
desire preceding) is the effects or changes following the 
activities, vi::. the changes produ<&l by these activities in 
the limbs and external things,, as reported by sensory 
nerves. 

The outgoing forces themselves, therefore, would 
be known only indirectly^ viz, through the effects which 
they produce; or in other words, only as reflected back 
again from the organs to the brain. And thus our 
consciousness would always be a consciousness of being 
acted ony and never of acting. 

I The objections to this hypothesis (which some 
think .they can prove experimentally, though others think 
that they are misinterpreting their experiments) are : — 

(i) That it seems contrary to the 'evidence of 
consciousness itself. For we seem to be clearly cons- 
I cious of putting forth energy y and of acting as well as 
of being acted on ; and regard the opposition between 
I these two things as the widest opposition within the 
sphere of consciousness. The new theory would reduce 
this opposition to be an illusion. 

* (2) It involves a logical impossibility. There can be 
no action without reaction, and no consciousness of being 
acted on without consciousness of re-acting. All cons- 
ciousness therefore must involve a consciousness of active 
effort. 

(3) That it would render the very distinction 
between self and not-self mind and worldy inexplicable. 
We distinguish ourselves from the world by being cons- 
cious of ourselves as actingy and of the world as resisting, 
or re-acting. Now if there were no consciousness of 
the former, but only of the latter, the opposition between 
self and not-self could never lj|j^^arisen. Indeed, without 
such opposition and contrast, it is difficult to see how 
consciousne.s.s itself would be possible. 
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§ 53. Now the different muscular experiences wiH be 
distinguished, like the different sehsations proper, by I 
differences of quantity, and of quality. And— j 

1. ^s to the quantity of the muscular conscious- 
ness with its active and passive elements.— ^^e qu q ^p^i^ of 

«^«:»/.vdll.consist is the amount of conscious 
put forth to overcome 
the resistance. This will determine the quantity of 
force evolved in the bi^in and discharged by outgoing 
nerves ; and this, the , quantity evolved within the 
muscle-fibres themselves (by^ oxidation, it seems), and 
thereby the intensity of the force with which the 
muscles contract to move the limb, and overcome 
external obstacles. 

And the degree of the changes thus produced 
within the limb will determine the force of the 
ingoing currents which report them, and thereby the 
quantity or degree of the element of passive sensa- 
tion which enters into the muscular consciousness — 
the feelings Kjf tension, heat, friction, fatigue, etc, 

2. As to the quality or kind of muscular consciousnessi 
specific differences of quality will arise mainly or 
wholly out of the passive or sensuous elements of the 
consciousness. For the exercise of effort in itself will 
be qualitatively the same in all cases ; so that differences 
of quality will depend directly on the effects which, the 
effort produces, as reported by the incoming currents. 

But these effects them.selves, again, will depend on 
the presence, degree and duration of the efforts and 
the outgoing currents. Hence muscle-feelings in respect 
of quality may be divided into three classes according 
as effort is jibsent, or takes the form of free move- 
ment, or that of impeded movement. Hence 'there will be — 
(a) m.Qvem,^t, 

vis. the passive feelings of the states of the muscles, 
skin and joints when a limb is allowed to rest in a 
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I particular position without any active effort, either to 
remove it, or to kee^ if thera 

Such feelings will at first be restful and agreeaUe, 
but, will gradually change into weariness, untfl at last 
effort is peeded to keep the limb in the same position. 

through sp ace : in which the continuous exercise of a single 
muscle, or the alternating rhythm of the muscles of 
different sides of the body give different kinds of passive 
muscle-sensation ; and these wiW^fuse with, and colour the 
active consciousness of the efforts to keep the limbs in 
motion^. And these compound muscle-feelings will differ 
in kind ii^ according to — 

(1) The different directions of the movement — 
because different directions employ different muscles, 
giving different shades of feeling, as in moving the hand 
up or down, tracing a square, circle, or ellipse ; 

(2) The different ranges of the movement, or 
distances traversed — an inch, a foot, a yard, a mile — 
will give feelings differing in duration and degree ; 

(3) And the different velocities of movements — 
for feelings of movement will differ in intensity of effort 
and rapidity of change according to the velocity of 
the movement. A moving limb may take the same 
time to traverse a yard, a foot, or an inch, but the 
kinds of consciousness given by these movements will be 
different. 

!. (c) J^scle-feelings of impeded movement, resistance, 

\ or '^ele ad , strain ; as in lifting, pushing, pulling, re- 
sisting ; these are of the utmost importance psycho- 
logically, as giving the ideas ‘of impenetrability and 
solidity, weight and inertia, which are the fundamental 
elements in our conception of matter and the external 
world. 

I'he chief element in this form of* the muscular 
consciousness, however, will be the active^ conscioustiess 
of effort in its different degrees. But the effort will 
te coloured by -the passive muscle-sensations arising 
from the tactual contact and the pressure accompany- 
ing it,»the continous tension of the muscle-fibres (as 
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contrasted with the alternate rhythm of free movement), 
the evolution of heat, the fatigue of tlfe limb, etc. 

• And the contrast between the muscle-feelings of 
/ree movement,* and those of impeded movement or 
resistance^ forms the basis of our distinction between 
empty space and filled space or matter ; because eour 
idea of matter is essentially an idea of what resists our 
movements, and that of emp*ty space, an idea of what 
makes free, movement in all directions possible. ^ 

It is to be remembered, however, that the muscular 
feelings of position, direction, range and velocity are 
not accompanied at first by ari^ understanding of 
extension in space, nor, therefore, of the real meaning 
of position, distance, etc. child has to learn the 

meaning of its muscular feelings, and to know that they 
are the mental equivalents and representatives of extra- 
mental relations of things ; and the understanding of 
this is perception. 
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§ 54. VVe have considered the sense-organs and 
tlicir sensations, .and have found that the meaning and 
use of sensation in the economy of mind is to supply the 
means and materials by which we obtain our knowledge 
of external things. The next question therefore is, How 
do we come io know and understand things by means of 
our sensations? It will evidently be by a process of itlter- 
preting or understanding what sensations mean.and impiy,\ 
though the process comes to be jxirformed so rapidly and 
automatically, that we are not clearly aware of its nature. 
In fact, interpreting our .sensations is like reading a book. 
The pages and letters of the book are at first only sen- 
sations of touchr and vision, but we have learnt to inter- 
pret them almost automatically into a world of ideas and 
knowledge about things ; and so it is with our sensations. 

Now the intellectual process by which we interpret 
our sensations so as to know by means of them the exis- 
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tence of material things and their qualities and relations, 
is perception (cxtcrnaiy as distinguished from the internal 
perception of self and its functions in self-consciousness). 

Perception is a word loosely used for several intellectual 
prc^esses.® (i) It is often used for cognizing and know- 
ing the truth of propositions in all different ways, even for 
knowing mediately or by inference ; (2) it is used for all 
kinds of immediate knowing, including that of self as 
well as that of external things and their qualities ; (3) it 
is used for recognising the things which we see, hear, 
taste or smell ; and (4) it is used^r discerning immediately 
the existence of external things and their qualities and 
relations. 

In« psychology the* word perception is commonly 
used in the last of these senses, viz, to mean the intellectual 
process by zuhich zve come to knozi\ or at least to conceive 
and believe in the existence of external things zoith their attri- 
butes and relations^ by means of our sensations. It sup- 
poses therefore, that we have sensations in our minds, 
and that by means of them we know at once the exis- 
tence and attributes of things outside of pur minds — 
every sensation in the mind corresponding to a thing 
and quality outside of our mind fthough not necessarily 
outside of all mind). 

.X It is well to distinguish, however, at the outset two 
distinct problems involved in perception — psychological 
and metaphysical 

%^(a) Xh^ psychological problem of perception starts 
from the fact of experience, that for every sensation in 
the mind,, we form the idea of and belief in a correspond- 
ing reality outside of mind ; and inquires merely, why 
and how this idea and belief have been formed. 

^(b) I'he jnetaphysical problem of perception goes 
further, and inquires how far the idea and belief thus empi- 
rically acquired by the mind can be supposed to corres- 
pond to actual substantial reality existing external to 
and independent of our mind ; or what the reality is in 
itself which gives rise to our idea and belief 

But the knowledge of external things even from an 
empirical point of view can be seen to involve two closely 
related questions— (i) how we know and believe that 
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exterfial things are^ and (2) how we know them to be what 
they rt/r^When we experience a sensation, such as a 
sound^ flash .of lights or a smell, we not only know at 
once that there is an external thing in direct relation 
to our sensibilities and possessing the attribute* of sound 
light or smell ; but in most .cases we also know whaty 
the thing isy and can say “there is lightning,” or “that 
is the time-gun,” or “that is sweet-briar.” Thus the 
knowing of the thing Jiy means of the present sensation 
evidently includes both (i) a question oi cognitiofiyViz. 
how we know that there is a thing outside of us, and 
(2) a question of recognitioUyViz. how we know what 
thing it is, or what class of things it belongs to. 

These two acts, the cognizing^ and the identifyingy 
recognhingy classifying, are combined in one complex men- 
tal process ; but of the two it is evident that the former 
is the more primitive and fundamental, (viz, how we 
know that there arc external things), and precedes the 
other geneticall) . Mence in the earlier accounts of per- 
ception such as those of Reid and Hamilton, it is the 
only question discussed. In some later accounts, however, 
it is ignored altogether, and the question of perception 
identified with the question .• How do you recognize or 
identify the things presented to us ? (omitting altogether 
the question : How do we know that there are things ?) 
This would seem to be from an impression that the 
existence of things is a metaphysical question, which is 
not to be discussed, but, merely postulated in psycholo- 
gy. This is wrong however, because the fact that we 
have at least the idea and belief in external things, is* 
itself a fact of mental experience ; and it is the business 
of psychology to explain the origin and grounds of 
this idea and belief. But as the cognition is so uniformly 
accompanied by the recognition, the two may be regard- 
ed as forming factors of the same complex process, and 
both include 4 under the knowing of external thingSy and 
therefore under perception. 

Hence we may make the above definition more ex- 
plicit and define perception ^s-^the intellectnal proass 
by tvhichy from present sensations in our own mindy we 
know the existence of things^ and of qualities and relations 
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of things y external to and independent of our minds y and 
know by the qualities and relations revealed in our sensa- 
tions what things they are — thus both cognizing their 
existence, and recognizing or identifying them. 

§ 55. • Hence we may regard perception as involving 
(l) cognition of existence ^ a^id ( 2 ) recognition of identity y 
and consider the two elements separately. Hence first — 

I. Perception as cognition of the existence of exter- 
nal things and their attributes.— question here is : 
How do ibe come to knotv that there are other things be- 
sides ourselves? In the first place, we know it by means 
of our sensations. But our sensations are only states 
of our own minds. How then can we know from them 
the existence of things external to our own minds ? It can 
only be by interpreting and understanding our sensations ; 
and it is in this interpretation of sensations that external 
perception consists. * We feel our sensations to be forced 
upon usrfrom without, and are thereby forced to explain 
them to ourselves by thinkuig of something ^other than 
ourselves as their ground or cause y and thinking our sen- 
sations as the manifestations or effects of that external 
ground ; and are thus led to believe in the existence 
of external things having the attributes or powers of 
occasioning our sensations. 

Thus every percej)tion sui.)poses a sensation, and 
is the passing of thought from the sensation itself (as 
a merely mental state) to the existence of something 
other than our mind as its ground or cause. And in 
or through every sensation, we cognize both the external 
something, and a power, attribute or quality of that 
something corresponding to the sensation. But in 
having sensations, wc hardly think at all of the sensations 
as such, but pass immediately to the things, afid qualities 
and relations of things, which they reveal. (It is to be 
understood, however, that the full meaning of externality 
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has to be gradually learnt along jvith that of space. 
What is present to mind at first is merely the otherness 
or not-selfness of the sensation.) 

But how is it, then, that sensations^ more titan other 
states of mind^ thus reveal to us the existence and qualities 
of external things? It is in ^is wayy^^i) A sensation 
jdiflfers from other states of consciptisness in this, that 
■it forces itself into consciousness from outside, interrupt- 
ing the stream of thought, and in spite of, or without co- 
operation of our will. .Other mental states are more 
or less subject to our will ; sensations qome and go in- 
dependently. We caE, by willing it, change the course 
of our ideas, and the series of* active muscle-feelings, but 
we cannot avoid, nor change the taste or smell, the 
sound, the flash of light, the cold or heat. These are 
in our mind indeed, but at the same time depend on con- 
ditions which are external to our minds. 

(2) And from this it follows that there is no relation 
of dependence or causation between sensations such as 
there is between other mental products. Qne, raises 
another idea — ideas give rise to emotions — ^^these to desires 
and these to volitions. But one sensation cannot of 
itself cause another sensation. It is caused neither by^ 
mind itself nor by other sensations, but by an external 
cause, and thereby manifests to us the existence of its 
external cause. 
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Hence the ' contrast between sensations and other 
states of consciousness forces upon the understanding 
self the distinction and contrast between its ozun activity, 
manifested by itself in its own voluntary states, and 'an 
activity zvhich is not its oivn, manifested in its sensations. 
And as it is conscious of itself as the subject and ground 
of the one, so it is compelled to think of something which 
is not itself as ground of the other ; and as it is aware 
of itself as a reality or substance, and of its voluntary 
activities and states as powers, functions, attributes of 
itself ; so it is ^ compelled to think of the not-self also 
as reality or substance, manifesting its powers and attri- 
butes to it by occasioning sensations in its. 

^ It thinks, in fact in this way : As its aion voluntary 
activities and states are to itself so its sensations are to 
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something which ist not itself. And external perceptioiii. 
consists properly in supplying the fourth term of the 
proportion^ vh, the existence of the not-self as the subs* 
tantial "round of which the sensations arc manifesta- 
tions. This then is equivalent to understanding the 
not-self as a world of reality existing independently of 
the thinking mind— ;is ai> external world. And as our 
sensations with their qualities, degrees and relations 
become more fully discriminated, .so our conception 
of the external world with its constituent things qualities 
and relations, becomes fuller and^norc adequate by conti- 
nuous discrimination and intcrjjretation of .sensations. 

Thus, as ideas and feelings directly subject to the 
control *of will are felt t© belong to the self, or to be 
subjective ; so .sensations, being to a certain extent in- 
dependent of the self, are regarded as in some way 
j objective^ or belonging to the external world. Hence 
j perception is sometimes described as consisting in objectify- 
I ing and localhing sensations^ i. e. thinkhig them as qualities^ 
i or as manifestations and marks of qualities, existing objec- 
tively in things, situated in particular places, For this objecti- 
fying goes so far that in some cases we forget that our sen- 
sations are sensations, and think of them as actual qualities 
.inherent in objective things, as pain in' the finger, 
colour in the rainbow, greenness in the leaf, heat in the 
fire, light in the sun. This habit is corrected, partly at 
least, by reflection, and we come to understand them as 
really states of our own minds, and as merely manifesta- 
ting (as effects) the qualities (powers) of the things which 
occasion them ; and to think of them, not as themselves 
objective qualities of external substance, but as mental 
effects oi its qualities. 

It appears, then, that pf’rception is an application 
to sensations of the idea of substance and attribute (which • 
involves again that of cause and effect). We are directly 
aware of self as a reality, or substance manifesting itself 
in certain functions and attributes (for we could not get 
the idea of ijubstance from any other quarter) ; and are 
compelled to think of a not-self which is, also a reality, 
manifesting it.sclf to us in or through the sensations 


which it occasions in us. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the idea of 
substance is already in the child's mind full grown, 
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before it begins to have sensations. On the contrary, 
it is only in perception, in the continuous interaction 
of self and not- self, of voluntary change from within and 
passive sensation from without, that the understanding 
of self as a permanent reality can become explicit. And 
the reality which mind finds in itself, it is pbliged to 
ascribe to not-self also. 

Connected with the question of substantiality is 
another which has been the subject of a long controversy. 
Is the knowledge of external things which we have in 
perception, intuitional or inferential Is perception in- 
tuition or inference ? (i] Some have said (e. g. Hamilton) 
that we are directly and intuitively conscious o{ external 
things and their attributes at the same time, and in the 
same sense, as we are conscious of our own reality and 
functions. This is especially evident, it is said, iii muscle- 
experience. We cannot be conscious of self as acting 
(e. g. in pressing or lifting) without being conscious at 
the same moment, of an impenetrable, extended, resisting 
(f. c. material) not self as reacting. Both facts — the rea- 
lity of self as mind and of not-self as matter— are given 
in one and the same process of perception. This is the 
theory of intuitive or immediate perception. 

(2) Others think that the reality of self, and that 
of not-self are not on the same level. The perception of 
the reality of self must be more fundamental than that 
of not-self, and logically antecedent to it. External 
things are not present in consciousness as the self is, but 
only implied in it. The soul, as Leibnitz says, “has 
no windows” through which external things can enter 
into it. “ That which is felt is in the sensitive subject, 
and that which is thought is in the thinker.” Conscious- 
ness is an inner circle ; the world of things is an^outer 
circle ; the self can know the outer only indirectly through* 
the medium of the inner. Thus we are first conscious of 
.self as a permanent reality, and are then able to think 
of not-self as a reality also by analogy, and not without 
an element of inference. This is the theory of indirect or 
mediate perception. 

The trujh seems to be that, in being conscious of 
our own activity, we are directly aware of.a foreign energy 
also which is not our own, and that the consciousness of 
our own activity would be impossible without this con- 
trast But though directly aware of this external energy, 
we are not conscious of it in the same sense as we are 
of our own energy — ^we are aware of it only as the negative 
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ground of that energy as a permanent reality, in the same 
sense as we are of ourselves. If by substance we mean 
what remains permanently the same through successive 
activities and changes of state, then we can be intuitively 
conscious only of self as such ; and must extend the idea 
to other things by analogy, c 

This conclusion that the external world is under- 
stood at first as a reduplication of the self, and according 
.to the analog}’^ of the self, explains the tendency of chil- 
dren and primitive people to personify external things. 
1 he child has a tendency to asepbe feeling like its own 
to external things, especially to moving ones. It learns 
gradually the difference fcet\veen persons and things, and 
limits feeling and thought to the former, but leaves subs- 
tantial existence to the latter. The personifying ten- 
dency survives to some extent however in many of the 
superstitions of primitive people. 

Thus, in fine, wc can see that the idea of an external 
world and the belief in its existence arise in the mind 
in cons|jquencc of its unavoidable attempt to account for 
and explain to itself its own sensations.y Fof as soon as 
the thinking ego begins to be vaguely conscious of itself 
audits own activities, it necessarily begins to feel that 
its sensations are in some way independent of it.self, — 
that it does not depend upon itself whether it shall have 
them or not, but that they are forced upon it, and with- 
drawn again in spite of itself, and that it is unable to alter 
their* character, or carry them about w'ith it (so to speak) 
in the same way as other feelings. The thinking principle 
with its awakening intelligence feels the necessity of ex- 
plaining this irruption of impressions into its consci- 
ousness, and finds that it can do so only by applying 
the notion of thing, reality, or substance, and thinking 
of a thing distinct from, tind therefore * external to 
itself as the ground of these sensation-sj* It is the 
necessity of an explanation, the consistency of this 
explanation with the conditions of intelligence, and 
the inability to find any other explanation that would 
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be so, that press on the intelligent self the idea and 
conviction of a world of things* externaf to self. 

Every sensation, therefore, which is clearly appre- 
hended as a sensation (r>, as a state of consciousness 
forcing itself into the series of conscious states without 
the conscious co-operation, so to speak, of self), neces- 
sarily entails an act of perception. And this is essentially 
nothing more than the seifs cognition of the element 
of not- self ness contained in such a state of self, viz. 
the element of compulsion or constraint, — carrying with 
it the idea and conviction of a something external to and 
independent * of self as its sufficient ground* (if we 
may use the word ground to cover both substance and 
causCy no distinction being made at first betweep these 
two ideas). It is clear, therefore, that the idea of substance 
must be supplied by the mind from its own ^“^’^-conscious- 
ness. It cannot be conscious of extra-mental things as 
things, but only of the mental affections of which they are 
the ground, and can know them only as the objective ground 
or not-self implied \n its sensations. We come next to— 

§ 56. II. Perception as the recognition of external 
things . — We not only cognize the existence of things b.ut 
we recognize things they are. In mature life, at 

least, there is probably no cognition of existence without 
some recognition of what existence it is, i. e. some assi- 
milation of the thing to other things perceived before, and 
thereby some recognition or classification of the thing 
perceived. When we hear a sound, we perceive not only 
that there is a sounding thing somewhere, but also that 
the sounding thing is a bell or a gun, i. c. we recognize it 

lfo%j then is this clement of perception accomplished ? 
Every sensation, we have found, reveals a quality of a 
thing. But (after the very beginning of conscious life) 
sensations are never absolutely new. It may be said of 
almost every q*iality of a thing, and of most sets of quali- 
ties, that we have experienced it or them somewhere 
before, in previous acts of perception. Hence, when ex- 
perienced again, they arc felt to be the same as have been 
experienced before ; and the thing is thereby recognized 
as thus far the same, or as of the same kind, as some 
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thing or class of things ^experienced before— ww. as 
i giving the same sensations, and therefore having the same 
qualities.. Thus, when I experience a particular colour, 
or sound, or. smell, I am usually able to say not merely 
that that is a yellow thing, or a sounding thing, or a fragrant 
thing, but also that it is art orange, or the time-gun or a 
sweet-briar shrub — expressing the fact that I not only 
cognise the existence of the thing, but also recognise what 
thing it is. Hence my perception may be said to include 
both the 'cognition and the recognition of the things. 

What then is implied in this refo gm tjbn of things, 
br hoxt is it accomplished .? IlL._uwo^ver:r^^/^^^.^i^ 
2. e memory. The fact, that a present 
sensation and thing perceived can be recognized as 
identical with a previous one, implies that past ex- 
periences can be in some way retained and reproduced 
or represented in the prcsenti(l And this again is explained 
by supposing that every experience makes some per- 
manent impression on the sy>tem, and thereby leaves some 
trace of itself, which remains even after it has sunk out of 
consciousness. ^Thus when the same sensation or thing has 
•been experienced several times in succession, its traces, 
being identical, amalgamate and strengthen each other (by 
assimilation;, so as lo be permanently impressed on the 
system And further, when several different sensations are 
experienced together or in close succession so as to form 
one whole of experience, the traces which they leave 
are also connected together in the system (by association ■, 
so ^as to make one whole of thought. Hence when 
any one is roused into activity again, it rouses the 
others along with it. Thus when a sensation A occurs 

again, it strikes into the traces of its own former 

self, {%nn. etc. and raises them into activity along 

with itself ; aud these again, by their revived activity, 
revive also the traces of other sensations that have 
been associated with it, {virj. h, r, d, etc). In short A in 
presentation revives b, r, r/, in repirsentaiian (memory 

This helps us to understand what is meant by 
recognition in perception. Suppose that 'we experience 
present sensations of roundness and yellowness (A and B) 
giving the cognition of a round, yellow thing. Then 
these sensations strike into the traces of previous 

sensations of the same, vh. a and b, and revive them. 
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jjut these traces, in reviving, will revive also dy Cy f—tje. 
iormer sensations of touch, ^taste, J^ell, and perhaps 
the name [e^g. orange), with which they have been 
associated in the past 

Thus the present sensations which the thing gives 
us bring up in representation all the other sensations 
which it has given at different times, including its 
name ; so that we now have «ur whole knowledge of the 
thing brought before our minds in presentation and 
representation together, vh, A Ji c d e f, and thereby 
know it to, he an orange In other words, we perceive 
both that tjiere is some external object present as 
ground of our sensation^ (cognition), and that that some- 
thing is of the kind called orange (recognition). 

Still, this process of “memory and recc^nition, 
though really so complicate, passes through the mind 
so rapidly and automatically that we are not clearly 
aware of performing it at all, and fancy that the whole con- 
crete thing is directly present to our consciousness at once. 

Thus when 1 hear a particular sound and say 
‘‘that is the i o’clock gun,” the complex perception 
includes (i) the sensatmiy and simple cognition that 
that is an external thing having the power to, cause 
it, expressed b)' sa)'ing “ that is a sounding some- 
thing ” ; ancl (2) the recognition which would be 
fully exjjressed by saying “that sounding object is a 
metallic tube of peculiar shape and size, mounted on 
the parapet of the fort, two miles away, charged with 
gun-power, and fired off with the sound which I hear, 
at I o’clock every da}', and called a gun. ” These facts 
however are brought before my mind only in repre- 
sensation or idea. But they combine in one whole of 
thought with the present sensation, and the whole 
aggregate of presented and represented sensation gives 
the conviction that there is an external thing with qualities 
corresponding to these sensations, 

of perception, nwiy 
bg^s^ai^, to Mldyde (i)the presented element or present 
sensation whicli gives us the cognition of an existent 
thing ; (2) the represented elements, viz. the other 
sensations which the thing has given and is capable 
of giving, represented in idea and which gives us the 
recognition of the thing ; and (3) both these elements, 
i. e, both the cognition and the recognitioHy involve the 
notion and conviction that there is an external reality 
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with attributes corresponding to these presented and 
represented sensations. 

Knowledge of things, therefore, is mainly know- 
ledge of their attributes or qualities,, i. e, their inherent 
powers by which they manifest themselves to us in 
our sen.sations (which, though in our minds, are yet 
phenomena or manifestations of external thing.s.) 

Therefore the qualities of external require further 

consideration. — 


XIII. The Qualities of Body. 

§ 5/. Perception ^evqals the existence of things 
having* such and such qualities. A thing's qualities 
are its powers of producing effects upon other things ; 
and, in the case of sensitive beings, the effects pro- 
duced on them include sensations. Every sensation 
therefore reveals the existence of an external thing having 
a certain quality which is manifested in the sensation. 
And ‘our direct knowledge of the qualities of external 
things is co-extensive with the range of obr sensations, 
and the perceptions corresponding to them. 

Thus our conception or knowledge of a thing is 
arrived at by putting together the results of many 
perceptions. Each perception gives a quality of the 
thing, and by associating these together in our minds^j^ 
I we,, form an adequate conception of the thing, as* 
.something existing independently of ourselves, and 
permanently manifesting these qualities, i,e, exercising 
these powers. 

Thu^, in thinking an object of perception we think it 
a3 consisting of two correlative factors : — 

4i aggrigatfi of qualities or attributes, 
which we think in terms of the sensation which they 
give us. Thus we think of the fruit as an aggregate 
of powers which affect our tactual and muscular 
sensibilities and those of colour, taste and smell, and which 
we represent to ourselves therefore in terms of these sen- 
sations (though we know that the qualities and the 
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sensations are not the same thing). But the qualities 
considered apart from anything to support and hold them 
together are only abstractions ; therefore we have to think 
the thing also*— 

(h) As in \^cH 

these powers or qualities inhere, and which .gives'" 
their connection, unity, and permanence, and which 
preserves and manifests its* own existence by means 
of then)^; so that they are always present together, 
producing their effects on other things, and (along 
with their other effects) occasioning sensations in sensitive 
minds witljin their range. 

Thus quality is ^nothing without substance, and 
substance nothing without quality. The two together 
constitute the concrete reality and object of perceptipn. And 
the notion of substance as what gives permanent unity 
to a system of powers would appear to be derived from 
our consciousness of ourselves as the unity of thinking, 
feeling and willing. We are not directly conscious of 
such a permanent unity of powers anywhere else. 

The psychology of perception has to explain there- 
fore (i) how we come to know and think of external 
things as realities or substances in this sense^ and (2) 
how we come to know and represent the different 
qualities manifested by external thing. We have con- 
sidered the first question, and also the second in a general 
way. But there arc certain primary and fundamental 
qualities on which our understanding of the external 
world depends so much that they require special 
consideration ; and to prepare the way for the* con-, 
sideration of these, we have to make a classification of 
the qualities of matter into primary and secondary^ 
fundamental and non-fundamental. After that, we shall 
have to inquire specially how an understanding of the 
fundamental ones is acquired by perceptions of the 
different senses. 

(But we have here to consider ' these questions 
only from d psychological point of view ; i,e, to consider 
not what things and qualities may be in themselves, 
apart from our sensations and representations, but only 
how we think and represent the thiugs in our own minds.) 
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> § S8. Hence in dealing with ihe qualities' of ex- 

ternal things we hctve first* to consider the distinction 
between pnmaty and secondary qualities, and then to 
consider hoiv our ideas of these qualties, especially the 
primary odes arc acquired 

\ For some of the qualties which in perception we 
. ascribe to things (as attributes of objective substance) 
have to be thought as universally present in the things, 

I and as always essentially the same, and as constituting 
1 the essence 'of the things, {i.e. as such that id them the 
I substance of the things expresses or manifests the essential 
; -vrt/w/v which distinguishes ft from other substances) ; so that 
; without them the things either would not be things at all, or 
I would be things of an entirely diifeient kind. Others, again, 

! may be thought as present or absent, and as undergoing 
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I change, and as different at different times; and are such 
j that one may be substituted for another without altering 
the essential nature of the thing. The former class of 
qualities may be called primary or essential, because 
without them the thing would not be a thing in the 
I same sense ; while the latter may be called secondary or 
non-essential, because the thing may have them or be 
without them, and yet remain essentially the .same in 
kind. Hence — 

I. As to primary qualities. — We find by e.xperience 
that the extefnaT’ffitngs which are the ground.s of our 
.sen.sations manifest themselves to us always as filling 
certain areas or extents of space, i.e. as being extended, 
fgiving the attribute of extension) ; and as resisting motion 
through the portions of space occupied by them, i.e. as 
impenetrable, ^giving the attribute of impenetrability'). And 
we find by invariable experience that, wherever there are 
objects capable of occasioning sensations in us, they mani- 
fest these attributes of extension and impenetrability. 

Therefore wc combine these attributes in our minds 
into one complex idea of what is essential and common 
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to all the external things which we think of as the ground 
of our sensations ; and fix. that icfca in our minds by 
applying the term materiality to it, as being the idea of 
that which makes matter to be matter. And because 
they manifest themselves to us universally under this 
fundamental form of materiality (/. e. as occupying, and 
resisting motion through space), we speak of the things 
which occasion our sensations as material^ and as consti- 
tuting a material world. 

In other words, we regard extension and impene- 
trability as the primary qualities of matter, or those 
which mak^ matter to be matter, and withojut which it 
would not be matter. ^ 

Now the extension of things, with its different modes 
or aspects of form^ magnitude^ distance ^positiod and the 
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three dimensions^ may be spoken of as the geometrical 
or spatial properties of things — their relations to space, 
and to each other in space. Impe7tet7'abilityy again, with 


its various modes such as inertia and hardness (/. e. ten- 
dency to resist movement through, or change of position 
in space), and weight and impulse (/. e. tendency to move, 
and produce change of position in space) may be spoken 
of as the dynamical or /orce-ptvpe7qies of things — their 
properties of excluding each other in different ways and 
and degrees, from particular parts and positions in 


space. 

Still it must be borne in mind that even these pri- 
mary qualities are known only by the ways in which 
they manifest themselves to us through our capacities of, 
sensibility, and that we can represent them only in terms 
of our subjective affections, /. e. the sensations which 
they give rise to. 

II. As to secomia?y qualities , — There arc other 
qualities which are not essential to the existence of 
material things in the above sense, but may be present 
or cabsent, artd may differ not only in different things, 
but in the .same thing at different times. Thus one 
flower is red, and another blue ; the leaf is at one time 
green, and at another time )'ellow ; water is cold or hot, 
liquid or solid — though their fundamental qualitfes of 
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impenetrability and extension remain the same. These 
may therefore be ealled secondary qualities of things ; 
and to this class belong the different colours, tastes, 
•smells, sounds, and temperatures of things ; because, 
though mtiterial things must have some colour, taste, 
temperature, etc., no one particular colour or temperature 
is essential to their existence as material things. 

Xhis distiiiction between priviary and secondary 
qualities IS commonly explained in this sense, that (i) 
the primary f are essential to the objective existence of 
material things as such, and arg therefore actually in 
the objective things (considered as extra-mental things in 
themselves mdependent ‘of* our sensations and ideas\ 
just as they air in our ideas of them ; or in other words, 
j that, in so far as primaiy qualities are concerned, the 
i percepts and ideas of our minds are exact copies of things 
: outside of our minds. But (2) the secondary qualities, 
i such as colour, taste, smell, sound and temperature, are 
' only sensations of our own minds, which we leArn to 
, objectify and localhe^ i. e. think of as qualities of objective 
I things, •by habit of imagination — (what is really objective 
! and extra-mental, in their case, being only certain un- 
known properties inherent in the objective things, through 
i which the things cause these sensations in us). 

: Thus the primary qualities are held to be the same 

I botli subjectively and objectively ( /. e. as fi rms of idea, and 
■ as attributes of extra-mental things independent of idea). 

' But the term secondary quality is used to cover two 
.senses : (i) a subjective sense, vh. for the quality as it 
presents itself in our consciousness, i. e. the subjective 
affecfions of taste, colour, heat, etc. which imagination 
. objectifies and thinks of as qualities of external things ; 
and (ii) an objective sense, vl::.. for the real qualities or 
powers inherent in the external things, which have to be 
assumed as the grounds or causes of the subjective 
affections, — (and which will be .some modification of 
primary qualities, as. e. g. heat. light, and sound have 
their objective grounds in different modes of motion, or 
changes of position among the molecules of thing.s). 

But this view of primary qualities is.(i) really a 
a metaphysical one, assuming a knowledge of things as 
they are in themselves apart from our .sensations ; and 
further, (2) it is of doubtful validity. For it should be 
borne in mind that even the primary qualities are known 
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to us only from the way in which external things afibct 
our sensibility, and that we can Apresent them only in 
terms of our own sensations. Hence it may be a mistake 
to assume that our ideas even of the primary qualities 
of matter can have any resemblance of kind to the real 
objective qualities of things. They may represent them 
only symbolically, somewhjt as, e, g. articulate sounds, 
or written letters represent ideas of the mind, without 
having any resemblance to them. Mental products may 
represent, but cannot be identical in kind with extra-mental 
things. 

§ 59.*' Hence the chief thing which the psychology 
of perception has to do (after explaining how we form our 
idea of, and belief in the existence of external things and 
qualities) will be to explain lunv we arrive at our under- 
standing of the different primary qualities of external 
things. To which of the senses^ ihQti^ are we to look for 
W understanding of primary qualities ? 

Though all the senses give perception, in the sense 
that every sensation reveals the existence of something 
external to self as its ground or cause ^because every 
sensation Supposes the action of anot-self upon the sejf;, 
yet it is only some sensations that give a clear understand- 
ing of the primary qualities of the external substance, 
implied in sensation — /. e. of this not-self as impenetrable 
and extended substance^ and therefore as a material world, 

Noxv impenetrability and its different forms, hardness, 
weighty impulse, are dymanical qualities, thought by 
means of the idea of force or energ)* ; and even the geo- 
metrical qualities, extension in space with its -forms^ 
magnitude, shape, position, suppose something impene- 
trable as occupying and sitwateci in, or moving through 
space, and therefore suppose an understanding of the: 
dynamical qualities at the same time. Therefore an un- 
derstanding of the primary qualities of matter is really 
based upon the idea of force, or energy ; and material sub- 
stance has to be thought as a reality which manifests itself 
by exercizing energy in the different ways of moving through, 
and occupyi(ig and resisting nnreement through space, 
(energy thus manifested being called physical force, to 
distingui>h it from other possible forms of energy, such 
as that of thought). Whence energy may be regarded as 
the essence or fundamental quality of all substance or 
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reality alike (mental as well as material ) ; while energy 
manifesting itself in “the occbpation of, and change of 
position . in space (impenetrability and extension in their 
different forms) must be regarded as the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of material substance. 

It follows from this, then, that a clear understanding 
of external reality as matter’ (i. e. as substance manifest- 
ing the dynamical and geometrical properties of moving 
and resisting motion through space') can be arrived at 
only through those senses in which the passive sensation 
or affection (the sensation properly so called) is clearly 
combined with dynamical^ co^isciousness, or consciousness 
of energy in the fonn of movement or resistance to 
movement^ i. e. of physical or muscular energy. In 
other words, it can be arrived at only by those senses which 
involve muscular feeling of movement and resistance. 

Now we have found that touch and vision are both 
accompanied by muscular work, and muscle-feeling. 
These, 4:herefore, will be the main channels of external 
perception. They alone will give the primary qualities 
ofmatter directly ; the others will give only secondary 
ones. Thus leads us to consider — 


XIV. The Perceptions of the Different Senses. 

§• 6o. Having distinguished and classified the differ- 
ent attributes of the extenial world, we have next to 
consider how the understanding of these attributes is 
attained by perceptions of the diferent senses, and more 
especially how the primary and fundamental ones come 
to be understood. Now we shall find (i) that the pri- 
mary ones are learnt mainly by the combination of muscle- 
feeling with touch, or what we may call tactuo-muscular 
experieme (active touch', and shall therefore have to 
consider this class of experiences and their perceptions. 
And (2) we shall find that certain spatial (geometrical) 
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primary attributes are given also by the muscle-sensations 
of the eye (viz. extension in two dimensions), and shall 
have to consider how this is. And (3) we shall have 
to show how the results of tactuo-muscular and visuaV 
perception are combined by association, so as to perfect 
our understanding of the prynary qualities or essence of 
matter. And finally we have (4) to consider how second- 
ary qualities are given by passive muscle-feeling and 
touch, by optical sensations of the eye, and by the other 
sensations,* hearing, smell, taste, and organic sensibility. 


PART. IV. 
CHAP. XlV. 


Tactuo-muscUlaf Perception. 


By this wc mean perception arising from the use of 
the Ijinbs, and therefore from muscular feelings combined 
with touch (wherever the limbs come into contact with 
resisting things). It will therefore include perceptions 
derived from (i) the muscle-feelings proper, including 
the active muscle-feeling of putting forth effort, or 
of expended energy by out-carrying nerves, and the 
passive muscle-feeling or sensation resulting from the 
changing states of muscle-fibres and joints caused by 
movement (and reported by in-carrying nerves) ; and 
(ii) the passive feelings or sensations of touch them 
selves, wherever there is contact. Now these combined 
experiences give the following results. — . 

§ 61. I. The understanding of impenetrability and 
of impenetrable substance may be explained in this 
way.— 

The exercise of muscular energy by outgoing nerves 
may be followed by either of two kinds of muscular 
consciousness — either the feeling of unimpeded energy 
(free movement), or the feeling of impeded energy or 
resistance. 

^ I. In the case of resisted movement— ■’Coe active cons- 
''ciousness of effort, and the passive sensation resulting 
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from the tension of muscles and joints, are both continu- 
ous and intense^ and are accompanied by tactual sensation 
of pressure, and by increase of circulation, and evolution 
of heat in the limbs, and are soon followed by organic 
feeling of fatigue and exhaustion ; and all this, without 
being followed by any change or relaxation^ either in 
the . degree of effort, or in the tension of muscles and 
joints. 

And these different experiences make up together 
what we call the feeling of dead strain, impeded energy, 
or resistance, as in pushing, repelling, or lifting. 

2. In the case of free itiovcment — the expenditure 
of effort inay be little more than perceptible, the feeling 
of resistance and tactile pressure is absent or reduced 
to a minimum {c. g. the resistance of the atmosphere), 
and the passive sensation arising from the tension of 
the muscles and joints is less and different in kind, and 
undergoes continual variation from the alternate relaxa- 
tion of 'bne set of muscles and contraction of another, 
as in moving the hand backwards and forwards in 
empty space. 

In this case, then, we have the feeling of activity 
in the form of free unimpeded movement. 

Now the above two kinds of experience are strongly 
opposed to each other, and give rise to two opposite 
ideas regarding ihe external not-self which makes these 
opposite experiences possible. In the former case, we are 
[ compelled to think of something external, having theattri- 
I bute of resisting our movement, and giving us the above 
peculiar feeling of being resisted ; in the latter case, of some 
external condition making free movement possible. Hence 
(i) the experience of impeded movement gives us the 
notitm of an external reality having the attnbute of impene- 
trability, i. e. of filling and resisting motion through 
space \\vh\\Q (2) the opposite experience ofv^free move- 
ment helps us to an understanding of empty space, and 
change of position in space. And (3) by " combining 
these ideas of what resists movement and what makes 
free movement possible, we arrive at the idea of extended 
\ substance (matter) and of extenSfyn. in the abstract. 
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The diffeirent inodes and degrees of impenetrability, 'aw iv,; 
such as hardness, elasticity, fluidity, and', the like, do not . 
present special difficulty. But it remains to be explain- . 

ed further bow we get a full understanding of space itself) 
and of impenetrable things as extended in space. Hence — * 


§ 62. II. The understanding of extension, as an 
attribute of impenetrable things, or of impenetrable 
things as extended in spiue , — The next step is to con- 
sider how the idea of a resisting something comes to 
be elaborated at last into an idea of an extended some- 
thing, occupying or resisting motion through a definite 
extent of space. ^ ^ 

Now, in understanding a thing as e.\tendM, we 
understand it as composed of an aggregate of resisting 
points or particles external to each other and to the think- 
ing self, and yet existing simultaneously, and resisting 
motion through them, while admitting of motion along 
and round about them. Hence, to get the idea of an 
extended thing, the idea of resistance has to be combined 
in a peculiar way with the ideas of co-existence of parts, 
and motion along and round them. For it is this si- 
multaneous existence of its constituent parts that distin- 
guishes an extended thing from a succession of events 
in time. 
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(a) The first question therefore is, how the under- 
standing is acquired of distinct units as co-existent^ jox 
existing simultaneously. 

Now movement along a scries of resisting points 
(such as the edge of a table) gives these points only 
in succession to each other ; so that these experiences 
of resistance are understood only as events in time, (where- 
as an extended thing must be understood as composed 
of co-existent resisting points). And it is evident that 
experiences of succession can never of themselves be 
made to yield an understanding of co-existence, which 
is the opposite of successiofllillk 
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Therefore this idea of co-existence can be derived; 
only from those sedses which, (by their attribute of local 
discrimination) give several distinct units of sensation, 
simultaneously y viz. touch and sight. Thus the eye can 
distinguish several stars simultaneously as distinct points 
of light c^ainst the dark , background of the sky, even 
without any movement of the eye-balls ; and by th^ 
local discrimination of the skin we can distinguish several; 
different points of contact experienced simultaneously^’; 
e. g. the points of compasses, or the finger* tips of on^ 
hand pressed against the palm of the other. 

Stich distinct but simultaneous experiences, therefore, 
(contrasted with experiences of movement and succes- 
sion), will give some preliminary understanding of co- 
existence. But this does not of itself amount to an idea 
of extension in space because that idea^ includes also the idea 
of possible movement between and around co-existent resisting 
points. Hence the idea of co-existence will have to 
[ be combined with that of movement, before we can 
attain to the idea of space and of extended things. 

(Though some have thought that these experiences 
of touch and vision by giving distinct units of reality 
existing simultaneously, external to the self and to each 
other, already give or involve a rudimentary notion 
of space). 

{f) The next step, therefore, is to combine the 
idea of co-existence with that of movement, into one 
complex idea of an object extended in, or occupying space. 
^ Suppose, again, that a moving limb encounters a 
series of resisting points, a, b, c, d, {eg. the finger, in 
moving along the edge of a table). These contacts, 
we have found, are only a sferies of events in time, 
and though they suggest external things, yet they do 
not, of themselves, give any understanding of the co- 
existence of the things, nor therefore of their extension in 
space. 

But suppose that the movement is reversed, giving 
the same experiences oflHHHtance. but in the reverse 
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order, c,b,a’, and also that the movement forwards 
and backwards is repeated several tiAie, giving always 
the same series, only in opposite orders— a, c, </,— 
d, c, bf a. This repeated rMjurrence j}f ..thfi— same-juiits 
oClgsistance- will ..impress the, mind as requijSng ex- 
; planation ; and prompt it to apply to these successively 
i experienced points, its already acquired notion of co- 
existence ; and to explain their recurrence by thinking 
of them as co-existent, and as capable of being ex- 
perienced simultaneously^ (if only the surface of the 
perceiving organ be large enough). Now this process 
of interpretation gives us an understanding of — • 

(i) Linear extension^ — for an aggregate of resisting 
points experienced successively by means of muscular 
movement, but conceived as existing simultaneously, 
and capable of being perceived simultaneously {eig, the 
edge of the table), constitutes what we understand by 
a liney and involves an understanding of linear exten- 


sion, or exten^on in one dimension. 

And the acquisition of this idea will probably be 
rendered easier by those cases in which the resisting 
points thus successively experienced, are on the surface 
of the body itself, as in drawing the finger of the 
right hand along the palm of the left. For in this 
case, there will be a consciousness not only of the 
moving hand, and its successive feelings of being 
resisted, but also of the resisting points themselves 
a, by Cy dy Biid ///w/” fccliiigs of resistance. These latter 
will linger simultaneously in memory, and help out the 
idea of co-existence, and help us to combine it with the 
idea of movement. 

And from the above we can see how the different 
modes of linear extension come to be understood : — 

(i) The ^gth of the line, or magnitude in one 
dintensiony judged by the quantity of muscuUtr 

exertion in the form of movement {i.e. the combined 
degree and duration of t he .e ffort) required to move 
the limbs along all the omposing line, from 
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the one end to the other, e,g, a yard will require 
three times as much as a foot, and so on. Thus, we 
can distinguish very clearly between distances which 
can be walked in five minutes, an hour, and a day, 
by means of the consciousness of time and muscular 
expenditure required. These experiences together, then, 
constitute our measure of rent distanccy and therefore of 
linear magnitude, 

(2) The direction of the line will be distinguished 

by the different qualities or kipds of muscle-feeling ex- 
perienced in following^ it^ Different directions, upwards 
and downwards, right and left, inwards and outwards, 
exercise different muscles, giving different of muscle- 

feeling by which these directions can be distinguished from 
each other. 

(3) The form of the linCy again, straight, curved, 
and so on, will be distinguished by the transition, 
gradual or abrupt, from one direction to anothery /. e. 
from one kind of muscle-fccling to anbther. In the 
straight line, the muscle-feeling felt continues the same 
throughout ; in curved lines there is a gradual, and in 
angular ones, an abrupt transition from one kind to 
another, marking different diiections. 

Thus the kind of muscle-feeling (depending, as it 
does, on the muscles exercised) Ls our criterion of 
diffection and form, as its qtumtity is our measure of 
distance and magnitude. And the position of a point 
will be determined by the length and direction, taken 
together, of the line or lines connecting it with other points. 
Now a similar combination of ideas, only more complicate, 
leads us to the conception of — 

(ii) Surface extension, — We may suppose a plti- 
! rality of lines of co-existent resisting pdints, extending 
upwards and downwards, right and left, and round 
about, and capable of being followed by the hand 
when stretched at full ; and may suppose that 

they have;||^cn experidl||pf several times in reverse 
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orders, and found always to recur as before. Then, 
this plurality of lines, also, will have to be explatafid 
by our applying the idea of co-existence, and conceiving 
them as a co-existent aggregate of lines of resisting 
points at the same distance from us ; and the result 
will be a conception of a resisting surface or plane, and of 
•extension in two dimensions. 


PAKT IV. 
CHAK Xiv. 


And ihQ^H0£^tude of the surface will be judged 
by the duration and the degree of energy in the form 
of movemeiTt needed to move over or round'it. Hence 
the difference to us bfitween a square foot, a square 
yard, and a square mile is ultinaately only a quantitative 
difference of muscle-feeling combined with time. ^ 

The form of tlte surface, again, will be known by the 
successive directions (or different kinds of muscle-feeling) 
experienced in following the peripheral line — the triangle, 
square, circle, etc. all exercizing different kinds of feel- 
ing, marking different directions. A further step in the 
same line of thought leads us to — 

(iii) Solid extension — which supposes an understand- 
ing of the third dimension, viz, depth or distance outwards^ 


Surface 

extent. 


Solidity. 


I and power of combining the three dimensions, which’ 
are by themselves abstractions, into the idea of a con- 
crete solid object i. e. one occupying space and resisting 
movement from all directions. 


^ Thus we can conceive depth or distance outwards 
by moving the hand outwards and inwards, thus con- 
ceiving a line running from ourselves outwards. *By ' 
moving it both outwards and inwards, and upwards and 
downwards, we conceive a perpendicular plane stretch- 
ing outwards ; and by moving outwards and inwards, 
right and left, we conceive a horisontal plane. Then by 
combining perpendicular and horizontal planes we can 
conceive a sClid body extended and occupying space 
in three dimensions. 


Solids have many forms, and their forms are dis- 
tinguished by the different directions of their peripheral 
lines and surfaces — globular, cubical, polyhedral— but 
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they all agree in this, that they occupy a definite por- 
tion of space in such a way ‘as to resist motion through 
it from every direction. 

And in proportion as the conception of solid bodies 
occupying portions of space becomes more explicit, so 
will the ifliderstanding of the empty space lying between 
bodies, and making unresisted movement between them 
possible. By empty space*" we understand an unlimited 
number of co-existent points admitting of motion through 
and between them in all directions (instead of resisting 
it as the extended thing, or filled space, does). 

The distance between bodies in space wlH be measur- 
ed by the quantity (/. e. duratiofv and degree together) of 
muscular effort which has been experienced (or which 
would be experienced), in passing through empty space 
from one to another. Thus we can- form no other con- 
ception of the distance of the moon or sun than by 
vaguely multiplying in our imagination our own past 
experiences of muscular movement. 

The position^ again, of a particular thing in space 
will be determined by the length and direction combined, 
of the movements (imaginary lines through space) ex- 
perienced in passing between it and one, two, or more 
other things. 

And the movements or changes of position of extra- 
organic thing {objective movements, as distinguished from 
those of our own limbs) will be perceived in two ways — 
(i) by remaining motionless ourselves and allowing the 
impression of the things to pass across the retina or 
the skin, in which case its motion is known by the 
different local feelings of the different points of the surface 
successively affected by it ; or (2) by following the mov- 
ing "object with the muscles of the hand or neck, so that 
we feel the movement of the object by means of our 
own muscle-feelings. 

Now the above processes of tactuo-muscular syn- 
thesis do undoubtedly contribute to the understanding 
of the extension of things in space, as they are presented 
to us in experience. But do they really give us the 
ultimate notion of itself ? In other words, is space 
a notion formed by abstraction from these experiences 
of resistance and movement. Or do the alcove syntheses 
really suppose that we have the notion of space already 
implicit within our minds, and do thus consist merely in 
applying that notion to actual experience? This diffi- 
culty applies to other fundamental ideas such as cause 
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and constitutes aground of difference between the esr- 
periential and rational schoofs of philosophy. ^ 

/ § 63. In conclusion, it may be observed that muscular cha^acteris- 
j| 4 iid tactual perceptions have these points of superiority over ties of tactuo- 

^ , - - . . • muscular per- 

other forms of perception — ception. 

(1) That it gives a moresim mediate, intuitive irresis- 

tible conviction of the existence of extra-mental objects 
than any other form pf perception ; and, being less 
subject to illusions than the perceptions of seeing, hear- 
ing, etc. yj^s . commonly appealed to as the surest criterion 
of py[ectiye reality (though ^illusions even of touch are 
not unknown)— ^ 

(2) That it alone gives a full and complete under- 
standing of the materiality of extra-mental objects, (/. e. 
those primary qualities which make external objects to . 
be material things, (for they might be external without 
being material). For though vision gives, we shall 
find, some of the geometrical qualities of matter {y)iz^ 
extension and position in space of two dimensions), it 
fails to give the third dimension, viz, depth or distance 
outwards from self ; and gives no clear perception at all 
of the dynamical qualities of things. 

Tactual perception has, however, this defect, that 
' it can reveal the existence of those objects alone which 
are within the range of movement, and can thus be 
brought into immediate contact with the organism ; 
wherccis vision, hearing, and even smell, have the advan- 
tage of revealing (though only indirectly^ or by inferetice) 
the existence and qualities of distant things. And it is 
vision more especially that supplies what is wanting 
in touch. H^nce we have to consider next — 

, Visual Perception, 

§ 64. Vision is the highest of the senses in respect Characteris- 
of discriminative sensibility, giving finer differences of jj^rcc^ion.^ 
quantity^ quality^ and extensiveness than any other sense. 
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And, if we compare it with touch in importance as a 
source of knowledge^ it will be seen — 

(a) That it agrees with touch in giving directly!^ 
understanding of space in two of its dimension — 
^ear and superficial — while surpassing it in giving much 
er discriminations of relative distance, direction, and 
position of points in line and surface than touch can do. 

, (h) It is inferior tq touch however, (i) in this- 

xespect, that it fails to give directly the third dimension 
of space, viz. depth or distance outwards fr&m self, and 
therefore to give an understanding of the solidity of 
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external, things ; and stiir more (2) in this respect, that * 
it fails to give directly any understanding of the dyna- 
mical attributes of things — their resistance^ weighty impene- 
trability^ and the like, and therefore fails to give by itself a 
full understanding of the materiality of external things. 

/ {c) But on the other hand, vision has an advantage 
over touch, which enables it to supplement, and finally 
almost to supersede it — it gives a knowledge of distant 
things beyond the reach of movement and touch. 

It cannot do so by direct perception^ indeed, be- 
cause directly it gives no understanding of distance 
outwards (movement of the limbs, combined with touch, 
being the only measure that we have of real distance). 
But it does it by acquired perception ; because b y th e 
rjchness of it s di.scriminative sensibility it gives numerous 
visua) characteristics of things which become associated 
ill thought with their real distance^ magnitude^ solidity^ 
and dynamical qualities (weighty impenetrability y etc,)y 
so that, when the visual characteristics are presentedy 
they bring the real distancey magnitude, etc, of the things 
before the mind in representatioji ; so that they arei 
thought and inferred almost as rapidly and vividly as' 
if they were themselves presentedy or directly perceived. 

§ 65. But there are two kinds of sensibility con- 
nected with the eye, viz, — {a) The optical or retinal 
sensibility which is peculiar to the eye — the conscious- 
ness of light, colour, and shade— occasioned by rays of 
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light emanating or reflected from the object, and focussed 
by the lens upon the retina, * • 

When we turn our attention upon an external 
object, we rolf the eye-ball so that the light from the 
object passing through the centre of the lens, may fall on 
the yellow spot near the centre of the retina, where 
the layers of retinal ner^s and cells thin away, 
leaving the layer of crystalline cones more exposed to 
the light. This is therefore called the line of direct 
vision — object, centre of lens, yellow spot — while adjacent 
objects fall on surrounding points of the retina, and 
are vaguely* seen, or glimpsed^ by indirect vision, 

(b) The muscular sensibility arising from the acti- 
vities of the muscles of £he *eye — the exter»al four 
recti (or straight) and two obliqui^ which roll the eye- 
ball on its axes, and the internal ciliary, which regu- 
lates the convexity of the lens so as to focus light from 
different distances on the retina. 
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These muscles are richly supplied with both out- 
carrying and in-carrying nerves, which give a consci- 
ousness of the slightest degrees of effort and move- 
ment. ^pd '*these muscle-feelings of the eye combing 
as sources "of l^nowledge with the purely optical sen- 
sibilities of retina and optic nerve. For the qualities 
given by the optical sensibility, vh, light, shade, and 
colour, are only secondary qualities, and the co-operation 
of muscle-feeling in the form of movement is neces- 
sary to give an understanding of the coloured object 
as extended, and to make shade and colour understood 
as attributes of an extended thing. • 

§ 66. Hence if the optical sensibility by itself 
gives only secondary qualities, the main thing to be 
explained will be, how the optical and muscular 
sensibilities together give an understanding of extension 
in two dimensions. Now — 

(a) The fdocal discriminativeness of the retina will 
contribute to this end, by contributii*^ first ('as that of the 
skin does) to the understanding of co-existence — every 
point having a certain local characteristic of its own, 
by which its sensation.s are distinguishable from those 
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The Perceptions of the different Senses. 

of other points ; and several points being experienced 
simultaneously, and at the same time felt to be distinct 
from each other. 

(h) Now suppose that the eye-ball be turned in 
its orbit, so as to bring a number of luminous spots, 
a, h, c, d, successively on the yellow spot fe, into the 
line of direct vision, or attention). These will at first 
give only events in time ; but if the movement be 
reversed, and be found to give the same series of 
optical points, only in reverse order, d, c, then we 
ghal l be prompted to apply our idea of co-existence, 
and explain this series of experiences by thinking of 
plurality of co-existent objective points, admitting of 
motion backwards and forwards between them ; i.e. by 
thinking them as a line involving an understanding 
of extension in one dimension. (And this conception 
will be attained more easily, perhaps, in the case of 
vision 'than in that of touch, owing to the fact that, 
even while the attention is fixed upon the one point which 
is in the line of direct vision, e. g, «, several other points 
will be making themselves vaguely felt at the same time 
on the outer parts of the retina, thus helping us to under- 
stand them all as co-existent with each other and with ai) 

I And when the understanding of lines of co-existent 
poii^ts has thus been attained, it will be even easier in 
the case of vision than of touch, to attain to the un- 
derstanding of a system of co-existent lines, and thereby to 
an understanding of surface extension. 

But vision can give no understanding of the third 
dimension of space rdepth, or distance outwards), nor 
therefore of the solidity of things, because, though the 
eye can roll in its orbit so as to bring different 
points into the line of vision, it cannot movip forward out 
of its orbit, to give any experience of distance outwards. 

And the apparent or retinal magnftude of things 
(in two dimensions) will be me^asured by quantity 
of ocular mpyement needed to bring their opposite 
ends or sides, one after another, to the centre of 
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direct vision ; and the forms of surfaces, by the kinds of 
ocular movement needed to follow thfeir peripheral lines. 

But, though the eye can give the real directions of 
distant things, the distances and magnitudes which it. 
gives are only angular ones. By turning on its axis 
it measures (with its muscle-feelings) the angfes subten- 
ded by distant things, anc^ by the distances between 
them, and thereby measures their relative and apparent 
dimensions and distances from each other ; but it cannot 
move outwards from its orbit to experience their actual 
distances itself, nor therefore their actual magnitudes. 
But their retinal or apparent magnitude will be found 
to supply to acquired pefeeptio^t^ a criterion of their real 
magnitude, when their reiil (instances as measured by 
limb-movement are already known ; and of their real 
distances, when their real magnitudes are already known. 

Bhiocular vision^ or the co-operation of the two eyes 
in the production of one mental image, presents some 
points of difliculty. Each eye is capable of giving an 
image of the object ; but when the eyes are concentrated 
on the object so that the ligh^t from it strikes the cewtr^l 
.^ot of each eye, (or in otherwards, when the object 
is in the Hue of direct vision of both eyes at the same 
time), tneiT the two retinal images coalesce* into* one 
image in consciousness. (When one of the balls is turned 
aside so that the light strikes on any other part of its 
retina, then the coalescence fails, and two images are seen). 

The question is asked : whVy unt/i the image on the 
retina inverted, do loe see the object upright'^ The quesiion 
however involves a misunderstanding. 

.notliing to dp directly , with Jjip_r^jti^^^ but 
VKjtJi an_ unknown process in the brain. And the posi- 
ition of ithe mental image is determined by the relation* 
A of the object to our body as a whole, as experienced 
by t actuQ-mus cular perception, which is the ultimate 
criterion of external reality. 

Perceptions of Hearing, 

§ 67. Sound, with it-^ distinctions of tone and timbre 
is only a secondary quality, not directly resembling any- 
thing in the nature of the object. But along with sound, 
hearing gives a clear perception of timCy the conomon 
form of all events^ mental and physical. All the senses 
give time, but hearing i s the^ time’rsensfe by pre-emineace 
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giving successive upits, durations, and intervals, more 
distinctly than any other sense. This is probably owing 
to the structure of the organ. The tremors communi- 
cated by.^the sounding object to the atmosphere, and 
by the atmosphere to the ear, have to be transmitted 
across the slender bridge of^ bores to the cochlea — from 
which it follows that yie^ ^units of sound must be more 
purely successive than those of any other sense. (Our 
appearing . to hear several sounds sin^ultaneously^ 
therefore, must be accounted for by the property of 
duration^ L e. the property which sound-sensations have 
of lingering for some time in consciousness (as after- 
hnage) after their objective causes have ceased). 

And the understanding of succession may be ex- 
plained to some extent in this way. — When a shock 
of sensation, A, has been experienced, but its objective 
cause ( in the case of sound, the vibrations of a solid 
body communicated to the atmosphere) has ceased, 
then the after-image of the sensation 77’.cr. a, will continue 
to linger for sometime in consciousness before it sinks 
beneath the threshold. Suppose now that another 
.shock of sensation, B, be experienced of the same kind. 
Then the actual present sensation vi::;, B, and the lin- 
gering remnant or shadow of sensation vh. a, will both 
be piesent in consciousness simultaneously, and the 
contrast between them will rouse the attention, and 
compel the mind to explain a by thinking of another 
sensation which was once present and actual as B, now is, 
but which has ceased to be present and actual. In this 
way it will awakened to a consciousness of the difference 
between what is noWy and what is no longer ; or between 
the present, represented in actual sensations such as B, 
and the past, represented in lingering traces or after- 
images of sensation, such as a. Here, then, we shall 
have the rudiments, at least, of an understanding of 
succession. 

And the explanation thus suggested by the linger- 
ing after-unages of .sensations before they have sunk 
below the thre.shold of consciousne.ss, will soon be exten- 
ted to rtinved images of .sensations, /. e. ideas, raised 
from beneath the threshold — the events of yesterday, 
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the day before, aiid so on — and an cAstract natiou of 
time will at last be formed, as of, something containing 
within it, and making this possible through succession 
of events. 

But the above account of time . is open, it is to be 
feared, to the charge brought against the,.experience- 
theory of extension, that it assumes, rather than explains, 
the fundamental notion which it professes to explain— 
viz. the notion of time itself. 

The other senses — taste, stnell, and organic . sense- 
give only secondary qualities, which are of less impor- 
tance to knowledge, and do not require, special con- 
sideration.* / 

IqurRED Perceptions. 


68. TH elT^y perception of external things, after 
^the very earliest experience, there is a presented and a 
represented element— a cognition and recognition. By the 
present sensation brings up former sensations of the same 
thing in representation (memory), e. g. the colour and 
roundness of the fruit, which I see with my eyes, brings ! 
up the touch, taste, smell, and name in idea. * And in 
knowing that the present sensation marks a quality of an 
external thing, I know that the represented or remem- 
bered ones do so also — in cognizing that “ that is a round, 
yellow thing,” we recognize it as having also the touch, 
taste, and name which are now present to our mind 
only in idea. 

y But there is this difference between the two cog- 
nitions (between the cognition and the recognition).— 
The cognition that there is an external thing having 
the power of occasioning my present sensation is an 
intuition or immediate cognition — ^such as an intelligent 
being may perform without previous learning or acqui- 
sition (for iptelligence itself begins with the power of 
distinguishing between self and not-self, and their at- 
tributes). But the knowing that the thing has also 
other qualities which the sensation raises in represen. 
tatidn — that “that round, yellow thing” has also certain 
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qualities of touch, taste, smell, etc. — is realy an in- 
ference, and has therefore to be acquired or learnt by 
experience. I have found in previous experiences that 
such round yellow things had also such qualities of 
taste, etc. and from this I infer that this one has them 
also. Thus every complex preception involves an 
quired or inferential element. Recognition involves in- 
ference. The directly cognitive element is intuition ; the 
recognitive is the exercise of an acquired power of in- 
ferencCy What we have been calling the r^resentative 
element of percepri’pn is an acquired element. 

Thus all perceptions Of mature life involve an acquired 
inferential^ representative and recognitive element — ele- 
ment of inference from what hi^s been learnt in past ex- 
perience. But there are certain acquired or inferential 
elements of certain perceptions which require special con- 
sideration, owing to their special importance as elements 
of knowledge. And these are the acquired or inf erential 
elements of visual and aural perceptions. Hence— 

Acquired Perceptions of Vision 

§ 69. Vision appears to have this advantage over 
tactual and muscular perception that it gives a know 
ledge of distant things beyond the range of movement 
and touch. When we .stand on the top of a mountain, 
and look down on the plains, we seem to .see the depth 
of space before us, and the comparative distances and 
magnitudes of forests, streams and towns, and of the 
clouds on the di.stant horizon. Yet we should have 
the very same impre.ssion, if we viewed the same 
scene skilfully painted on a flat sheet of canvas. And 
what is directly present to the eye in the real scene, as 
in the picture, is only a flat surface. How is it then 
that we seethe distances and magnitudes of things ? 

We do not strictly speaking see them »at all, because 
the eye can give no understanding directly of distance 
outwards (depth or the third dimension) — movement of 
the limbs being the only measure we have of real distance. 


Acquired Perceptions. 
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the richness of it§ discrinynative sensibility, it 
I gives numerous visual characteristics of things, which we 
^ experience by sight aX the same time that we experience 
(heir real distance, size, solidity, weight, hafjlness, and 
the like, by muscle-feeling and touch. Hence the visua l 
appearances fcoLo ar^ghacg. JSt 5 ,L 9 fjJWLib»jas^a^^ 
muscu lar attributes, (its size, solidity, disteAPO, fite.Xkayjn^ 
teen frequently experienced together, becotne associate d 
in idea iniok Qnejjohph of _ , thoughty sfi. that wyiiJmLQns. is 
presented again^ it revitfes the rest in representation. Thus 
when the visual appearances cf the thing are presented 
to us again, they bring up the others, {piz. the size, soli- 
dity, distance, etc. of the thing) in representation ; and 
we recognize the thing which possesses these visual 
appearances, as possessing these tactuo-muscular attri- 
butes also ; i. e. we spontaneously infer that this thing 
possesses them now, as we found the same or similar thing 
to do in the past. 

And this inference may come tb be performed .so 
rapidly and automatically that wc are not aware that it 
is an inference, but mistake it for an intuition, and think 
that we see the distance, size, solidity, hardness, etc. of 
things, though we only infer them. Such implict inferences 
involved in perception are sometimes called acquired percep- 
tions. They are at least acquired elements of perception. 

Now the acquired elements of visual perception are 
mainly — • 

§ 70. A. Tiu visual Aercei> tim^.th(L,jml J i s t a^ 
ojLjkmgs. — We have found that the understanding of 
distance outwards .is acquired by movement of the limbs 
combined with touch, and that the only measure of real 
distance is the quantity of effort in the form of limb-move'- 
ment requii^d to traverse it. Judging the real distances 
of things by sight, therefore, supposes ,.(i) that we have 
already had experiences of different distances by limb- 
movement ;y(2) that we have observed and retained in 
our minds the different visual experiences, which things 
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have given rise to at difTerent distances ; and'''(3') tha^ 
the visual ej^eriences given by things have become asso4 
dated in thought with their distances^ (i.. e. with the mus- 
cular efTortof the limbs experienced in reaching themv,' 
so that the former may suggest, and enable us to infgr 
the latter. Now the principal visual experiences, optical 
and muscular, which will thus become associated with, and 
surest the real distances of things (zs measured by limb- 
movement), are— • 

(a) of.ftiuscle-feeling connect- 

efl w ith Ijie increasing artd diminishing of the convexity 
of the ctystalline lens, in order to focus, on the retina, the 
light from objects at different distances. This is done 
by the fibres of the internal or ciliary muscle, which forms 
a ring about the rim of the lens. The contraction of the 
fibres seems to distend, and thereby flatten the lens» 
adapting it to long distances, while their relaxation allows 
it to return more and more to its natural convexity, adapt- 
ing it to short distances. 

Now the feelings of the greater or less tension of the 
ciliary muscle become associated with, and suggest in 
thought the actual distance of the object, as measured by 
limb-movement. 

(^) Xb? different visual experiences, (both optical and 
muscular') arising from the co-operation of the two eyes (in 
other words, from binocular vision) in observing objects 
at different distances, including — 

(i) The muscular feeling of the greater or less «>«- 
vergence of the axes of the two eyes. When the object 
is near, the eyes have to be turned inwards, so that their 
lines of direct vision may converge upon it, and this is 
done by the external muscles. The nearer^ the object, 
the greater the convergence required ; and the greater 
the distance, the less the convergence; ^ These different 
degrees of ocular muscle feeling will become associated 
wlRih the different distances as measured by limb-move- 
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ment, when both are presented together ; and the format 
will afterwards bring or Ijelp to bring the latter before 
the mind in representation. 

(2) The differences of optical feeling arising from 
greater and less differences of the two retinal pictures^ 
which have to be fused into one* compound picture in con- 
sciousness. Vrhe nearer the objects are, the greater is 
the difference of the pictures ; s^nd the more distant the 
objects, the Ipss the difference.' And apart .from the 
difference of the pictures^ the combination of them into 
one mental image probably involve# some degree of tnental 
effort Now these feelings of difference and effort, also, 
will vary with different distances, and will become asso- 
ciated with the distances as measured by movement ; and 
will ^terwards suggest, or help to suggest them, to the 
mind. ' 

All the above marks, it may be observed, apply only 
to short distances ; because for long ones the curvature 
of the' lens an3 the retinal pictures will be nearly the 
same, and the axes will be nearly parallel. They 
have the advantages, however, of giving a more rapid 
and automatic cognition of distance than the following 
marks do, which apply to long distances, and involve a 
process of more or less conscious inference. 

(c) The apparent, or retinal magnitude of the object 
(or more strictly, the retinal angle subtended by it) when 
the real magnitude is already known. Things of the safne 
magnitude, subtend different angles at different distances ; 
and these apparent magnitudes, becoming associated with 
their real distances, afterwards suggest, and enable one 
readily to infer the distances. 

Thus, we learn to judge approximately the distance of 
a person, a tree^ran animal, or a building, because we have 
already an apprioximate knowledge of their size. But we 
cannot judge the distance of the moon or sun in this way, 
not knowing their magnitudes. 

f dj The greater or less distinctness or dimness of the 
object in outline and detail.— The more distant it is, the 
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hazier and dimmer will it be. This mark enables one to 
judge approximately the distances of remote objects, such 
as woods and mountains, even without knowing their mag- 
nitude. But such judgments are liable to error, owing to}/ 
difFerent states of the atmosphere. In a clear atmosphere| 
distant objects will seem nearer than they really are ; in a;, 
hazy one, farther off. 

The above are the more common marks of distance. 
There are others, however, such as the apijarsut cq&ver- '' 
srence of lihes known to be parallel {i.e. the *cw6 sides of a 
sfreeth and parallax., or the apparent shifting of the posi- j 
tion of objects as the .observer shifts his own position, 
wliich’vfike retinal magnitude, is in inverse proportion to 
tl)e distance. 


I § 71. B. TJiej/imdd perception of the solidity and real 

by itself all things appear 
flat, because they are directly perceived only as they 
are reflected on the surface of the retina. The power 
of visually perceiving their depth and solidity has 
therefore to be acquired ; and it is acquired by form- 
ing an association between the visual experiences given 
by objects, and their real fortn in three dimensions as 
given by limb-movement and touch, so that the former 
may suggest the latter. And — 


(<i) III the case of near objects the sign most 
suggestive of solidity is supplied by binocular vision^ 
or *the co-operation of the two eyes, converging upon, 
and giving different images of different sides of the 
thing ; and consists in (1) the feeling of the difference! ' 
of the two visual pictures, and (2) that of the effort 
of combining them into one complex mental imagei 
together with (3) the^ muscular feeling of the con-f 
vergence of the axes. Limb-movement iind touch give^ 
the cause and meaning of these different feelings, vis. 
the depth or third dimension of the thing, and its 
occupation of space in three dimensions? The above 
visual experiences become associated in thought with 
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the tactual and muscular ones from being frequently 
combined with them. Hence the former, when again 
presented^ suggest their own interpretation (so to speak) to 
the mind, by raising the latter in representation ; and thus 
the visual impression of the thing comes to be. accom- 
panied by an understanding of its solidity and real form. 

Hence, for short distances, the visual impression of 
solidity is very vivid. For longer Mistances it is less 
so, because the peculiar effects of binocular vision hold 
only for short and moderate distances. 

The effect of binocular vision is illustrated by the 
stereoscope — a contrivance which casts two flat pictures 
of the same object, taken frpm .slightly different points 
of view, upon the two retinas in slightly du^ergent 
directions, so that the axes have to converge slightly 
in order to receive them (as in viewing a real solid 
at a short distance). The difference of the pictures, 
and the feeling of convergence, (corresponding to those 
felt in observing a real solid) are found to produce a 
vivid illusion of solidity, being associated in our minds 
with the tactual and muscular experiences of solidity. 

{b) For longer distances we depend on the ‘same 
marks of solidity and distance by which the effects., 
of perspective (our seeming to .see the relative distances 
and forms of things in three demensions) are produced 
in^jjidtujfes. A picture is but a plane surface, and 
yet gives an impression of the .solidity and distance of the 
objects represented. This effect is produced — 

^ (l) By the apparent convergence of the lines ^and 

sides of things known to be parallel. When we look at 
a cubical body of moderate size, eg, a box, we can 
see three sides at once, and their boundary lines seem 
to converge. In looking at a mass of building we 

see two sides, and their lines coverge as they recede. 

These appearances interpiet themselves to us, so to 

speak, by sugg^esting the real forms of the things, as 
determined b>**tactual experience. And — • 

^ (2) By differences of light and shade, — One side of 
object is generally illuminated, and another in the 
shade ; and this visual appearance, having become 
associated with the real form of things, suggests its 

own explanation in the same way as above. And 
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the above special marks cf solidity are re-inforeed 'by 
usual signs of distance also, because the lines and angles 
of a solid object are at different distances from the 
spectator. 


§72 C, 

— This can be judged visually only when thei| 
real distance of the things is already understood.® 
When the distance is known, the real magnitude is 
readily inferred from the apparent magnitudey or retinal 
angle. The greater the distance, the less will the retinal 


j angle be, so that the larger the^ retinal angle subtended by 
! an object at a particular distance, the larger must th6 
' object be. 

i ‘ But we cannot judge the magnitude of the objects, 
I the height of distant mountains for example, from 
I their apparent size, unless we have some means of first 
! judgintj their distance. We cannot judge the magnitude 
of the heavenly bodies by merely looking at them, because 
• we do not know their distance 

The above, then, are the principal acquired perceptions 
. of vision. Others, however, might be a<jded. Thus we 
I learn to judge the weight, hardness, or softness, of things 
j and even their temperature, taste, etc. from their visual 
' appearances ; and what have been called the representative 
elements of perception are all really acquired elements. 

Illusions as to distance lead to illusion as to magni- 
tude also. When a thing which we know or think to 
be more distant has the same retinal angle as a nearer 
. thing, we know it must be larger. Hence whatever makes 
' u& think a thing more distant than it is, makes us think 
. it larger (the retinal angle remaining the same^\ e, g, 
j objects seen through a mist. A clear atmosphere makes 
‘ things seem nearer, and therefore smaller. 

The moon near the horizon seems larger than at 
the zenith, because (i) the haziness of the atmosphere 
! at the horizon and ( 2 ) the trees, buildings, etc. intervening 
! help to make it seem farther off, while they leave the 
retinal angle the same. -■* 


Acquired Perceptions of Hearing, 


I § 73. When objects are such as to produce « 
i atmospheric vibrations, and give rise to sensation.s of? 
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isound, the quanti^ at^ quality of the sensations are 
found to correspond (i) partly to the form^ magnitude, 
etructure, and quality, of the sounding object ; and (2) partly 
to its position in space, i.e. its distance and direction, as«j 
previously ascertained by tactual and visual perception, 
^ence associations are fort^ed between the aural sensa- 
tions, and the tactual and visual images of things with 
which the mind is already stored, so that when the former 
care presented 'in experience, they bring up the latter 
in representation, and thereby give an understanding 
of the structure, material, <iuality, etc. of the sounding 
object Thus — ’ ’ 
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(0 The different qualities of sound become asso- 
ciat^fwith the material, shape, size, and visual appear- 
ance of the sounding object, so that when we hear a 
sound, it brings at once before the mind the nature of 
its objective source, and we distinguish whether it is a 
human voice, or a musical instrument, rustling leaves, a 
gun, a bell, and so on. 

(2) The different degrees of sound become associated 
with uie dinerent distances of the sounding objects, so 
that when the object itself is already known by the 
quality of the sound, the degree of the sound gives us 
an inclirect perception, more or less accurate, of its dis- 


tance. I 

(3) The intensity and clearness of the sound varies j 
also'^^cording as it falls dii^ectly or obliquely upon the j 
ear. It is clearest when it falls directly on the ear ; 
less so when it falls obliquely ; and least so when it falls 
on the ear opposite to the sounding object. These differ^ 
ences also • become associated with, and suggest the 
direction of the object, as understood by vision and limb- 
movement. 

So much for the acquired perceptions of sight and i 
hearing. The perceptions of the other senses are also 
accompained by representative elements, and therefore by 
inferences, but these do not need special consideration. 
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. XVI. The Localization of Sensations. 

§ 74. It is commonly said that in perception we 
objectify and localise our Wnsations, This expr e ssion , 
however, may jneaneither of two things — a localizin g. of 
sensations themselves by force of imagination, or a localizing 
merely of their objective causes. Thus — . 

{a) We have acquired a hAbit of ihinkingjjf some 
at least of our sensations us actually seated in extramental 
things, vis., as states or qualities of the things. Thus 
we think of the pain of the cut or the burn as actually 
seated in, or as a state of the injured part. We think of 
colour and temperature also as actually in the thing which 
occasions them, e.g. of the greenness as in the leaf, and 
of the whiteness and the heat as in the sun. This is 
literaliy objectifying and localizing the sensations (in im- 
agination at least) — thinking them as objective qualities 
of things situated in certain localities of space. And this 
seems to be the common tendency of thought until cor- 
rected by reflection and science. 

{f) But we soon rise above this primitive tendency, 
and think’^p f our sensations_as what they really are, vis. 
§tat^ of our own minds, modifications of our own cons- 
ciousness ; Imt recognize^ at the same time, the fact that 
they have objective causes in same 'locality of space. Thus 
we soon come to understand that the secondary qualities 
at least are only states of our own minds, and that it is 
tf^\y their ground or cause that is in external objects. If 
Ve regard sensations in this light therefotf* (i. e. not as 
states or qualities of things, but merely ‘as effects and 
marks of qualities of things), then objectifying and locali- 
ying them will mean nothing more than our explicitly 
: ascribing them (by an implicit inference') to their proper 


. !/' ' 
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objective causes, in their proper positions in space; or 
learning- to understand the position tn space, of the objects 
which occasion them. 

But in whichever of these senses we may use the wor<f 
localization — whether for the localizing of the*%ensations 
themselves (by an illusion of imagination), or only of their 

I causes (by assqciaJio 5 L,§Qd. Ji&piplicit iufcrence)— there will 
be two kinds of localizing, viz. localizing sensations in the 
organism, and locedizing them (or their causes) in the extra- 
organic world. Hence — 

,, § 75- 'The localization of sensations in tke organism . — 

* Every sensation is specially connected with some part of 
the organism, and corresponHs tb some state of that part 
Now we have a tendency to refer the sensation itself to 
that part, and think of it as seated in, and as itself a state 
of that part. And this is what is meant by localizing 
sensation in the bodyj^ 

This^^organic localization is least obvious in sight and 
sound because we have a tendency to refer these sensations 
d irectly to ^eir ejctra-organic causes with no thought of 
tj^ir buclify *brgan. But it is more obvious in the cases of 
taste" and smell, which we seem to feel in the tongue and 
nostrils, and is specially obvious in certain organic sensa- 
tions and touch. 

But we have found that the understanding of space 
and extension itself is given by tactuo-muscular sensation. 
Hence, before we can localize sensations in our body, 
we have to obtain our understanding of the surface and 
different points of tlie body fr^m movement and touch, 
and localize the other sensations in the parts already 
mapped out by active touch. 

(a) Hence the main question is: How do we pome 
to understand positions in the body bj" movement and 
touch, so as to be thereby able to localize touch-sensations ? 
When we once understand this, we shall be able to under- ^ 
stand how* the other jg^jjaations a^^ localize^ ' 

proper places^ by be ing, associated. 'vith^.tUe tQUidtkfiSn- 
sationsol ^^ i 

I I Now the localizing of touch-sensations depends on 
mo conditions-— 
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Through 
oualitative 
differences of 
touch nerves. 


And feelings 
of muscles 
and joints. 


t ual nerves — i. e. that the touch-nerves supplying different 
portions of the surface differ somewhat in kind, so that 
their touch-sensations can be distinguished as qualitatively 
different from each other, even when they are experi- 
enced simultaneously^ No\^f there are such local differ- . 
ences of quality in touch-nerves and touch-sensationsU 
and they are most distinct, we have found, on the tongue||^'' 
lips and fingers, and least so, on the shoulder^ and back.' 

(ii) ^It _ st^qses^gu(^il)^ive . differences, also, of the 
Mrves of the different ntjisclfs and joints concerned in 
different Snovements, so that different directions of move- 


,And asso- 
ciation of 
touch sen- 
sation and 
feelings. 


ment (employing different muscles and joints) may give 
qualitatively different muscle-feelings, by which the differ- 
ent directions may be distinguished in addition to the 
quantitative differences which are the index of range 
of the movements). Now we find that different muscles?’. 
do give distinguishably different feelings, which we? 
can distinguish the different directions of movement 

Now with these conditions, we can understand how 
the relative positions of p(^s on the surface of the bodj^ 
come to be understood hen the child touches any 
part of its body — its foot, chin, lip, or brow — with it^\^ 
hand, it has, in every case, (i) a locally different sensa- 


tion of touch in the part touched, and (2) a different 
muscle-feeling- or set of feelings, in the muscles employed; 
And the musclfidCeeling will differ both in quality according 
to the direction^f the movement, and in quantity accordi 
ing to its length or range. 

Now the different local touchfeelings of parts touched 
will, by association, gradually become integrated irj 
thought with the different musclefeelings ‘if the hand 
and arm experienced in reaching and tobching them. 
And these muscle-feelings will give the length and diredk 
tion of the movements needed. \ 

Hence, when any part of the surface is touched, the 
touch-sensation will at once bring up before the mind 8| 
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; representation of the quality and qttantity (the ditection 
mnd length) of movement of the han<f needed to produce 
-th&t particular local variety of touch ; and this represeh- 
ftaiion, (when ondfe the extension of the surface is under-, 
’stood), will be equivalent to understanding the^Jocality 

» of the stimulus. the locality,, nr a. pnim- pp* th^ 

f^tU neeMa to touch U. Touching the knee requires one 
t ~bf ' inuscle-feelings, touching the brow another, and 


io on. 

(h) The other sensations, again, can be localized 
in their projler parts b^ being associated with the 
touch-sensations of these parts. Thus a part which 
has been cut or burnt, can also be touched ; and the 
touch-sensation of the part unites with the pain of 
the cut or burn, so that the latter is localized by 
means of the former. Hence internal pains cannot be 
deafly localized because the parts cannot be clearly 
affected by touch. i<ocjiJ[izatiqn ..by... vision 



perception of_parts ^most supersedes tauch- 

But why, we may ask, should the touch-sensation 
appear to be seated in the point of the surface 
touched ? It is because there is a tendency to associate 
a sensation always with its cause. Hence, when arm- 
movement gives the locality of a touch stimulus on 
the surface, mind automatically ascribes the sensation 
to that part — thinks of it as seated there where 'its 
cause is seated. This also explains the tendency to 
localize colour, sound, etc. in the extra-organic world 
when it is once found that their causes lie there. Hence — 

§ 76. II. The localisation of sensations (or their 
causes) in the c.vtra-organic world. — There is a natural 
Itendency of mind, to associate sensations with the part 
for object in which their objective ground or 'cause is found 
I to lie., and think of the sensation itself as seated there^ 
I This tendency goes so far that we localize some of 


f 


our sensations outside the organism, in the extra-organic 
things which we have learnt to think of as their 
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grounds or causes^ e.g. colour, sound and 


temperature 


more specially. In fact, what we think as the secondary 
qualities of matter, are really our own sensations 
objectifj^ and localized in things by our own imagi- 
nation — until reflection teaches us that this objectifi- 
cation of the sensations •themselves is an illusion, and 
that what is in the thing? ig on ly the power s of ca usin g 
SUJr ..sensations* 

When this is understood, then the , extra-organic 
localizing of sen.sations will ipean nothing more than 
knowing the distances and relative positions of the 
things^ which causes thenf; And this is at first, we 
have found, by tactuo-muscular perception, and afterwards 
jargely by acquired perceptions of sight (involving 
implicit inference). 


XVII. The Object of Terception. 


Double 
meaning of 
the object. 


The imme- 
diate object, 
a question of 
Psychology. 


§ 77. This may mean either of two thhigs-i^tl»ei,y9ij5f*4,- 
g ate ideasCuwhich 

ar e present directly ,,tp the mind .iji .the, act of percep- 
tion, and reveal to us the existence and qualities pf 
external _ thing^ or the external thing itself which 
is revealed in the act of perception. 

It forms the second most important question of 
epistemology^ or science of knowledge (the first being 
that of the self), and involves therefore both a psycho- 
logical and a metaphysical question — that of the cons- 
cious states, and that of the thing by itself. (§ 54, p. 170). 

• ^o^^cious states which 
manifest apd reveal the thing, and which, being present 
in the mind in perception, are in a sense,** therefore, the 
immediate content and object of consciousness in per- 
ceiving. These include — 

(i) An aggregate of associated sensations, presented 
and consisting of the actual present sensa- 
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tion, and the others which it revives in idea^ as having 
formerly been experienced in c6nnectioi! with it, and which 
are understood to represent qualities of the same thing. 

Thus most objects are capable of giving us, a 
' plurality of sensations, visual, tactual, muscular, aural, 

' etc. In the case of most objects, several or all of 
these sensations have' been Experienced simultaneously 
or in close succession ; and may be repeated in any 
order, any number of times. Hence these sensations 
become associated together into one permanent whole 
of thought, ^nd require to be explained .as having 
their common ground, in a single objective reality 
Thus a fruit,' a flower, an ink bottle, a pen knife, give 
each its own ’ peculiar clifstei' of sensations, which 
become associated together with each other and with 
our notion of substance, to form our conception of the 
thing. And when one or more of these are given in 
I presentation, they not only (i) give us the cognition of 
a present external thing, but ( 2 ) raise in representation 
the whole associated cluster, thereby giving us the 
recognition of a particular thing. 

And the ground-w ork of the cluster consists those 
sensations wb<ch represent the primary qualities of the 
thing — its impenetrability, extension, form, weight, etc. — . 
and which therefore constitute its n/ateriality, or its 
essence as matter. The other sensations attach them- 
selves, as it were, to these primary ones as their 
support. 

(ii) Zhe^^tion. and conviction of an external things 
entity^ or jtib stance, which gives unity and connection to 
the set of qualities or powers w^hich occasion these sen- 


sations in us — so that our sensations, present and repre- 
sented, manifest and reveal to us the existence of the 
thing and its inherent qualities. For we are unable to 
conceive of sensations or qualities as having independent 
existence of their own, apart from our minds or some other 
reality. We ^.|in think of them only as ejfects^ functions^ 
manifestations ^ and must think therefore of something 
which manifests itself in them ; and that something is 
what we mean by their substance oiv;objective ground. 

sengatiQiis 
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re^ the qualities oc poiyeia 

Necessarily supply the. notiftn pjf, and 
believeJn tbs existence of the external reality manifesting If 
4;self to us in them* 

These factors then,— the sen^^tions presented and 
WttSntfi. correspon- 

ding to them, and Jg^yyei-m — may be said to 

constitute the psychological object or percept 

§ 78. B. As to the external thing itself ^ thus believed to 
be revealed in the act of perception as existing independ- 
ently of our sensations and ideals, (and which may there- 
fore be called the metaphysical object ). — Seeing that, in 
perception, we can thus conceive and distinguish an im- 
mediate mental object in consciousness, and an object of 
knowledge which exists independently of consciousness 
and whether we are conscious of it or not, what remains 
is to consider the possible relations of the two. It is on this 
question — the relations between the immediate object 
or content of consciousness and the external reality — the 
psychological and the metaphysical object — that the theories 
of perception turn. 

Now the difierent possible hypotheses regarding the 
metaphysical object of perception seem to be these : — 

) In the first place, it is possible to assume that 
the object outside and independent of our consciousness 
corresponds in all respects to the image or conception 
which we form of it within our consciousness, so that 
our^ conceptions will be copies of external, jqalilies in 
the same sense in which pictures are copies of their ori- 
ginals, or images in a mirror reflect their causes. 

This naive and dogmatic realism seems to be the 
primitive and popular belief; for the first tendency of 
the mind seems to be to objectify and ihink its .sensa- 
tions as actual qualities of external thiiigs, outside and 
independent of itself. 

In this case the theory of perception (if any were 
thought of) wo^ld be that the external thing with its 
qualities are immediately present in consciousness, so that 
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there is no difference between the mental object and the 
external one. The thing itself will* be the direct object 
of consciousness, and sensations themselves will be its 
qualities — immediate perception. 

£ A little reflection, however, leads to p. distinc- 
tion TCtween the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter — between qualities suSh as hardness, weight, ex- 
tension, and the like, and qualities such as colour, taste, 
smell, and the like. It becomes possible, therefore, to 
think of colopr, taste, smell, and the like, as only modi- 
fications of our own consciousness, and therefore as exist- 
ing only in our minds ; and to think at the same time of 
extension, resistance, weight, and the like, as qualities 
inhering in things outside of our minds, (exactly as they 
enter into the conceptions of the things which we form 
within our minds). 

In this case, we shall thinJj...of our qqnceptioiis 
of things as being exact copies of the. things in ..res- 
pect of their primary qualities ; but admit at the 
same time th A there can be no resemblance of kind be- 
tween things and our conceptions of things, in respect of' 
secondary qualities. What hardness and extension are 
in thought, that they will be in things independent of 
thought ; but colour, taste, and the like, being only sen- 
sations, will have no community of kind with anything 
outside of thought. 

This modified and corrected realism is generally as- 
sumed by physical inquirers ; and also by many psycho- 
logists, chiefly on the ground that the mjnd is so grt\;^s- 
tit ute d as naturally to believe in the reality of an ex- 
, . ten3ed and impenetrable extra-mental world, and that 
bur mental faculties could not have been so constituted 
as to deceive us (Descartes, Reid, Hamilton). Materia- 
listic thinkers also necessarily assume this hypothesis, 
because only in this way is it possible to maintain the 
ordinary conception of matter.- 

This view *^lso will imply a theory of iUimediate per- 
ception, as far as the existence of the thing and its ' 
primary qualities are concerned. Thus Hamilton argues 
that we cannot be directly conscious . of seif and itp 
attributes without being directly conscious of not-self, 
i.e. matter and its attributes, at the same moment, 
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and by the same act of consciousness. For cognition 
is possible only whefe there are two realities acting and re- 
acting, and therefore both must be included as corre- 
lative objects in the same cognition. Hence, in per- 
ception, the external thing with its primary qualities must 
be the defect object of consciousness (along with, and in 
contrast with the self). The mental object and the external 
object are essentially the ‘"same ; the primary qualities 
being the same both in consciousness, and out of it. 
Perception, therefore, is chiefly by means of touch and 
muscle-feeling, because it is they that bring us into 
most immediate contact with external thiqgs, and give 
us the clearest consciousness of self as acting, and not-self 
as reacting. 

^ But it is possible to go further than this, and to 
say that there is no such essential distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities as is here assumed — 
that primary, like secondary ones, are to us only 
sensations or feelings of mind, objectified and ascribed 
to things as qualities by an automatic act of imagi- 
nation ; and that, as modifications of mind, they can have 
no resemblance of kind to anything extra-rftental. 

From this point of view, we may still hold that 
there is indeed an extra-mental world which is the 
occasion of our sensations ; and even that our sensations, 
in their changes and relations, correspond in some 
way to external things ; and yet hold that sensations 
and, ideas can have no resemblance of kind to tilings — 
just as articulate sounds and written characters corres- 
pond to, and represent ideas of the mind, without 
resembling them in kind. 

This representative or phenomenal idealism would 
correspond to the view of Kant in his “Critique of 
of Pure Reason, ” if we were sure that by the “ things 
in themselves, ” which he assumes as tjie ground and 
occasion of our sensations, he really* meant extra- 
mental things. He appears, indeed, to have done so, but 
it is just possible that the following hypothesis was present 
to his mind. — 

! D., It may be said that there cannot be two 
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forms of existence, mental and noq-mental (mind and 
matter), each independent of, and external to the other. 
For, if they were thus independent of each other, 
neither of them would have anything in comnjon with 
the other, and there could be no communication 
between them — mind could* not act on matter nor 
matter on mind, so that knowledge would be impos- 
sible. We must therefore suppose that there is but 
one ultimate ground of being, and that that ground 
must be mental ; and • must conclude that nature is . 
[itself a product of mental energy,— and therefore that 
the energy which evolves the little wo7dd of percepts 
and ideas (the world of experience) within the finite 
mind, is identical in kind with the force’ which evolves 
the great world of nature, which is outside of and 
independent of the finite mind, and of which the little 
world of human thought is a finite reproduction. 

In this cpme, there will be no extra-mental wftrjd, if 
by that we mean external to all mind. Nature will, in- 
deed, be external to finite minds (as it is according to the 
other hypotheses), but will exist only in, and bj/ the acti- 
vity of a universal mental power. This hypothesis may 
therefore be called pure or absolute idealism. 

This view in its earliest form was expounded by 
Bofikeley, but has been worked out in other forms by the 
post-Kantian metaphysicians on grounds suggested by 
Kant himself. And it will have this advantage, fhat, 
according to it, our ideas of things will really have some 
resemblance to, and community of kind with the things 
themselves. 

E. But still another position is perhaps possible. As 
all knowledge seems to be through feeling and sensation 
as its materials, it may be said that knowledge is 
more than sifysations and feelings ; and that nothing is 
really thinkable or knowable outside the sphere of feeling 
and sensation, so that all attempts to think what lies 
beyond sensation will be self-destructive. The world 
will therefore be to us nothing m(>re than a 
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possibility ” of seas^tlo n i.tbings, only actual and possible I 
clusters of sensations ; and* knowledge, only the addition 
and subtraction of sensations, presented and represented 
(Hume and Mill). 

Bu£ft is easy to show that every idea involves more t 
than sensation, vih, b. po\v.er 6f interpreting and under- / 
standing sensation. And as extremes are said to meet, h 
so those who profess this sensationist and sceptical system 
'while pretending to know only sensations) are apt to 
assume that sensations are determined by universal and 
uniform law's existing objectively, and indejfendent of all 
•mind ; and thereby to assume a dogmatic and realistic view 
of the material world, identical with the first or second of 
the views given above. 

These, then, are the different possible hypotheses re- 
garding the metaphysical object of perception or external 
world ; but it is not the psychology of perception, but only 
philosophy,, that can decide between them. ^ 
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§ 79. Perception, or interpretation of sensations, 
forms the first step, we have found, in the acquisition of 
knowledge, ^he self exists as a inental principle hy 9Pn‘ 
linuous action and reaction with the surrounding worjd ; 
and is thereby undergoing continual changes of state. 
The consciousness arising out of the changes of state 
thus imposed upon it is sensation, and varies in kind and 
degree with the form and intensity of these impressions 
from without. And the self, in becoming conscious of 
its changing states as sensations, exercises, at the. same 
time, its intellectual power upon them, and in or through 
them becomes cognizant directly of itself as the subject 
of them, and indirectly of a not-self or external world as 
the ground, occasion or cause implied in them. Know- 
ledge thus begins with perception in its two forms, internal 
and external — the perception of self, as a reality directly 
or intuitively given in self-consciousness, as subject of 
sensations ; and that of the external world, with its 
attributes and relations as the objective ground or cause 
of sensations. 

But the perception of self and world is only the first 
step in knowledge for this reason, that perception - is 
only^.a momentary^ act— the object perceived passes out 
of range of thte’^enses, or attention is turned to something 
d%, and this particular perception ceases. Now, if per- 
cepts thus vanished immediately, and left nothing behind 
them, knowledge would be impassible. Knowledge 
supposes tlu results of many perceptions, preserved and 
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organized into a systept of ideas corresponding in order and Ij 
connection to the system of things constituting the world ; | - 
,and capable of being reproduced in consciousness ^Xiy'\Axxi^ 
when wanted. How is this possible ? 

This is possible only on the supposition that the 
mental principle has not only the power of perceiving 
things, but also of preserving the results or efifects of the 
perceptions in an unconscious way, and of reviving or 
reproducing* them again in consciousness in fhe form, not 
of percepts (which suppose the presence of the object)^ 
but of mental images^ ideas or representations of percepts 
(in the a^&sencc of the original object). 

This power of retaining and reproducing the results 
of past percepts or experiences in the form of ideas,, mental 
images, or representations, is known by various names, 
such as reproduction (implying that the new conscious- 
ness is not indeed identical with the old, but involves a 
new effort of the mind applied to the effects left by the 
old) ; ^presentation (because, as the original percept may 
be said to present the thing to the mind, so the renewed 
form may be said to represent it) \ and imagination^ or 
power of forming mental images of things in the absence 
of the things themselves, (for, though the word image 
I would apply literally to copies of visual percepts, because 
a literal im^g e is a visual thing, yet it may be extended 
to include a ll c o ncrete re prodjLic.tLQll§...pI percifipts— tactual, 
auditory, and the rest7."* 

Imagination^ indeed, in common language, is used, 
not for all concrete reproductions including memory, but 
only for those in which the images are reconstructed 
into new combinations ; but most writers now use it in 
a comprehensive way to cover all power of reproducing 
and representing experiences in the form of concrete 
mental imagery^ and therefore to include memory and 
expectation as well as imagination in the common 
sense. •; 

The above terms, however, have thia defect, that they 
cover only those elements of past experience which are 
revived again in consciousness in the form of distinct 
ideas. It is only a small part of experience, however, 
that is thus revived. Hence the term Conservation is more 
appropriate for the integrative and retentive functions 
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of mind than the above, because it covers what is pre- 
served in the mind sub-consciously, as well as what is 
raised again as distinct ideas. 

§ 8q. Now the conservation of past experiencesr 
will include the following functionst — • • 

I. Retention itself, whigh is the basis of all the rest 
We have reason to believe that practically all experiences 
leave effects or traces ” behind them, which become in- 
tegrated and incorporated, so to speak, into the mental 
system, and* help to determine its character for the future. 
There is no reason why the law of the conservation of 
forces should not apply to mental, as well as to. physical 
forces. These effects or traces, indeed, are not all sus- 
ceptible of being raised into distinct consciousness again 
as separate ideas and feelings — only a comparatively 
small number are so revived. The great mass remain 
latent and subconscious (below the threshold, .so to 
speak). But whatever enters into consciousness — our 
conscious ideas, feelings, volitions — rises out of the con- 
stantly accumulating mass of the subconscious contents 
of mind, and arc the product or resultant of them. Sub- 
conscious retention, however, is the most obscure and 
mysterious of all the phases of mind. (§ 23, p. 79). 

* Nevertheless from the obscure mass of latent “traces,** 
some are capable of being raised under certain conditions 
into consciousness again as distinct ideas ; and th^is re- 
tention is the basis of memory. — 

W.'^Mejnory^ called ?l\so reproductive imagination^ is 
the reproduction and representation of past percepts 
of things in the same form, order, and connection in which 
they were originally experienced, together with the recog- 
nition of them, as having been experienced by ourselves 
at some particular point of past timej It includes, there- 
fore, the power (i) of reproducing aiid representing past 
experiences of our own in the form of mental images,^ 
having the same order and connection as the original! 
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ipercepts; (ii) of recognising these images or ideas as 
]r^xesentations oi acfiial past* percepts of our own; and 
i(iii) of referring the experiences which they represent 
ko their proper position (approximately at least) in past 
fiime (/oca/icing them, so to speak, in time).( iv) ^ 

♦ Memory is also called r^roductive and representative 
imagination, because it reproduces and represents real 
past experiences in the form of mental images or con- 
crete ideas, jfjj: j,<} \\dL..^e. like artistic imagination, but 
lii |ij ted. t9j^pfe'..by the consciousness of having experi- 
enced them. 

Past experiences may be reproduced, however, with-f’, 
out recognition of them as^. being experiences of ours 
at any particular time. Reproduction of this kind has ' 
been called fantasy , and forms a step to the next phase 
of conservation. 

For ideas of past experiences revived in memory*! 
become objects of mental activity, and may be takenj 
to pieces and put together by it again in new forms,*] 
so as to represent po.ssible experiences which we have i 
never ourselves experienced. Hence iBgmpry,, , is ,the 
bays a^ain of— ‘ 

III. Reconstruction, or productive imagination — in 
which the materials of past experiences are reproduced 
indeed, but instead of being left in the same order and 
connection in which they were actually experienced, are 
reconstructed and recombined into images and groups of 
images, different in foife and order from what has been 
experienced in the pastj* This process of reproduction 
combined with reconstruction includes, again, two forms, 
in one of which reconstruction is restricted within limits 
prescribed by memory and reasoning, while in the other 
the constructive power operates freely. These are— 

(i) Imagination proper— as distinguished from memory 
and expectation, — which supposes as its Condition the 
conservation and reproduction of the materials of past 
experience (though it may be in the fotm of fantasy 
without any recognition or reference to time, rather 
than that of memory proper) ; and consists in recombining 
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and reconstructing them into new^ images, and com- 
binations and series of images, different from any that 
we have experienced in the past (memory), or exp^t 
to experience in the future (expectation). 

• • 

* But even this comparatively free form of construc- 
tion takes different forms, of which the principal are — 

sdentijic imagination^ which consist 
in consthictin'g iniages of things which we have not 
s^eh, burin conformity with descriptions and evi4ences 
supplied to^us by the historian and scientist J so that 
we believe our iinagej to agree approximately with 
reality as it has appeared to others, and would have ap- 
peared to ourselves, had \fe Been present This kind 
of construction, therefore, comes nearest in its nkture to 
memory and expectation, aiming at agreement with 
real experience, and based on evidence and reasoning. 
Thus when we read of Hannibars passage of the Alps 
in Livy, or of the trees and animals of geological times 
in Lyell, we have to exercise our constructive powers, 
but in conformity with materials supplied to us, and 
prescribed limits which we must not transgress. And — 

^rtillicJ wafrination. fancy, poesy, which *is not 
restricted by limits of actual fact, but constructs images 
which are not known to correspond to any real thing 
that has been or will be (unless we realize them ourselves 
in a work of art), without being restricted by any other 
limitations than those of good taste, or any other pur- 
pose, it may be, than the pleasure of mental activity — 
the trains of agreeable ideas and feelings to which they 
give rise— as e, g. the banquet in “ Macbeth,” the island- 
of the “Tempest.” 
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( 2 ) Expectation or anticipation — which consists in And antici- 
constructing, out of reproduced materials of past ex- 
pcriences, mental images believed to be representations 
of things and events which will occur in our own future 
experience— images not of what has been, but of what 
will be experienced by ourselves.*^ Images of antici- 
pation, therefore, are not recognized as representing past 
realities, but believed to represent future ones ; and the 
corresponding events, therefore, are localized not in past, 
but in future time. 
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But, as future fvents are never expected to be 
exactly like past ones, therefore the images or ideas 
Vhich we form of them, though made up of materials 
derived from the past, will have undergone a certain 
amount of modification and reconstruction y to make 
them agree with future coiWitions. Therefore expecta- 
tion will have to be included under the head of productive 
or reconstructive imagination. 

• Expectation, therefore, is to future c time what 
memory is to past. But the belief which it supposes 
does not rest on the evidence of past consciousness, 
but on inference from the fast to the future. Remem- j 
bering Vhat happened in the past, we infer from that 
what will happen in the future. Thus as menior jy . is 
restricted to facts by the consciousness of TKaving 
experienced them, expectation is restricted to facts by 
reason, or power of inference from past to future. 

But it is evident from its relation to reason that . 
expectation or anticipation of the future though it is \ 
a process of concrete construction, occupies a different { 
place in the circuit of inental processes from memory | 
and free imagination. V^he great object of thought is j 
to enable us to foresee and prepare ourselves for the j 
future. It consists essentially in using the past and j 
present as means for reasoning forward to the future. 
Nbw foreseeing the future means construnting., ideas | 
bgfor§hand of „ what will happen in ihe,., Juture. j 
Hence anticipation is a result of reasoning and the I 
form into which the highest results of thought are cast, t 
And this anticipation of the future again is the j 
source of emotions such as fear and hope, and there- j 
fore of desire and motive, and thereby of volition and ) 
conduct. Therefore the proper place for considering" 
expectation will be after the reasoning processes, 

Therefore we have here to consider Retention, Memory ^ 
and Imagination, 

XIX. Retention and Memcic*/. 

§ 8 1 . Memory, then, is the power of reproducing in 
the form of ideas or mental images, things and events 
formerly experienced by ourselves in reality, and of 
recognizing these images as representations of things 
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and events experienced by ourselves at some point of time 
in our past lives. • • 

, It implies therefore, ( i) the, raising of certain ideas 
into consciousness, and keeping of them there for , 
some time, as materials of thought ; (if) the recognition 
of these ideas as reproductions or representations of 
past experiences (percepts) of our own ; {iii) a concep- 
tion, of time, and of the series of experiences in time 
constituting our past life (as implied in recognition); 

• (&) refereru:e of the experiences thus • reproduced 
and represented to a ftiore or less definite position in 
the time-series of our life \a. Ibcalization of them, so 
to speak, in time), for mere revival of imageS repro- 
ducing, more or less, past experiences, but without^ 
recognition and time-reference, would not be memory, 
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but only fantasy ; and finally, (y) it includes a conscious- 
jness of the self as the permanent subject of these 
{successive experiences in time, for without this, recog- 
jnition would 6e impossible, and memory meaningless. 
;For it is memory more than anything else that brings 
^.out the permanence and identity of the self. In 
■'reality, “ memory is memory of self, acid not of ^things ” — 
"‘'or more strictly of self as experiencing things. 

# Thus between memory and perception there is 
both difference and analogy. Iir perception we have 
' a cluster of actual sensations, and cognize in them 
the immediate presence and operation of external things. 
In memory we have a cluster of represented sensations, 
and cognize in them our past cognitions of things. 

Memory is not, therefore, a reproduction of sensa- 
tions merely. The sensation is reproduced to some 
extent in the memory-image; but it is not memory 
unless accompanied by a revival of the cognition of the 
things implied in the sensations. Therefore memory 
is of percepts ^noli of sensations merely. do 

not , jeyiye, withaut. , effprt ^ of the £Ognitive^JlftQ\y,QE^ 

What then" is the nature of the memop^ image, as 
compared with the original percept and with the sensa^ 
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tions contained in it ? According to Hume, the idea of 
a colour, sound, o> taste that I have experienced, is 
simply a fainter repetition of the original sensation, 
and differs in nothing except in being less vivid and 
• intense, i.e. in degree only. For \i(hen ideas are by 
an y intensified, as in illusions, then ...they, -are 

for percepts of present things. 

Others have gone to the opposite extreme and 
said that the idea has nothing in common with the 
sensation. “ The idea of the brightest radiance does not 
“ shine ; that of the loudest noise has no sound ; that of 
“ the greatest torture produces no pain ; and nevertheless 
“ the idea represents the radiance^ the sound,* and the pain, 

“ though it does not actually reproduce it.” 

The truth probably lias between these extremes... 
Ideas 'seem, indeed, to affect the brain, and per- 
haps the whole organism, in much the same way as 
sensations ; and therefore it can hardly be true that 
ideas and sensations arc wholly incommensurable. But 
in sensation the initiative comes from without, and 
mind is forced to co-operate ; whereas in ideation, the 
initiative (the reviving energy^ comes from within — 
the idea is a spontaneous mental representation for 
mental purposes. It is felt, however, ‘to be only <r 
representation— raising into consciousness of what is 
already latent subconsciously in the mental system — and 
not a free reconstruction. ’ 

There are evidently, then, two main questions with 
regard to memory — (I) how past experiences and acquisitions 
are preserved or retained subconsciously in the interval be- 
tween their first sinking out of cgnsciousne^. and their . 
repffesentationfand {l\) how \§ome are represented yw hen 


wanted in the conscious form of ideas or mental itnages. 

^ • Some writers, however, ” dismiss the question of 

‘ retention as unnecessary. When percepts pass out of 
, consciousness, “ nothing remains latent in the mind, but 
■ 'the power of reproducing them ” (no effects. “ traces, ” 
j jor “ vestiges ”), Knowledge of the past exists “ not as 
a mental state, but only as the capalJ.Uity of being 
put into a mental state” (Mill). But mind has not 
only a power and capability of reproducing percepts, 
but also a tendency and impulse to reprodu^ them. 
What, then, makes it to have this power and impulse ? 
Why has it ideas of its own past experiences mere 
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than of other things? Surely there must', be, sonte 
bond of connection between past* and present ex* 
periences, otherwise they could not be represented ^ 
one continuous life. (The question of conservation, 
therefore, comes to be much the same as one con- 
sidered l^fore, vis. what makes the unity and continuity 
of the self — its personal identity ?) Hence — 

Retention. 

§ 82. The question of the Retention of past ex-periences 
and acquisitions, so as to make their subsequent Represen- 
tation possible in some cafcs. in the form of distinct ideas. 

I visit, one day, the, I^pseum or the Botanic 
Garden. Months and years aftewards, the ejqjeriences 
of that day revive in the form of ideas. Where have 
they been in the interval? A person is said to have 
an extensive knowledge of languages, sciences, or 
history. But only a very small portion of this is 
ever present in his thought at once. How then does 
he retain it,> and carry it about with him?. How 
are the events of our past lives preserved whea we are 
not thinking of them ? Where are the experiences arid 
and acquisitions of our past lives in the interval 
between their first sinking out of consciousness as 
sensations and percepts, and their reappearance as images 
or ideas ? 

The question of retention may be considered under 
two heads— how experiences sink out of consciousness 
into the state* of subconscious latency ; and second, how 
they are preserved in an unconscious or subconscious way. 
ready to be revived again when wanted. Hence — 

I. In this subsidence below the level of consciousness 
into this supposed state of passive latency two stages may 
be distinguished : — 

% (0 The state of after-image, after-percept, or afterr 
— All .sensations possess, more or less, the qua- 
lity of duration, i. e. of lingering for some time in cons- 
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‘ ciousness, after their external cause has ceased to operate^; 

gradually sinking in degrep, until they sink out of cons'? 
^ ciousness altogether. It is as if the organic and mental 
„ process once set agoing, went on of itself for a time without 
stopping,, like a revolving wheel. Thus if we look at 
the sun, and then turn away, the image persists for 
some time in our conscioulness, so that we cannot get 
rid of it. When the wheel of colours is made to turn rapid- ' 
ly, the different colours fuse into the single sensation of 
whiteness ; ‘when the burning stick is w,hirled round 
rapidly, it gives a continuous rhig of fire ; because the : 
successive impressions iingar so as to become simulta- 
neous, and combine into one consciousness!* Tastes and 
smells have this quality in a high degree ; colours and 
sounds in a less degree, and touch perhaps least of all. 
Duration depends greatly, however, on the intensity 
of the sensation ; when it is faint, the duration may 
be imperceptible. 

% W 

Visual after-images have this peculiarity, that they 
tend often to change into their negative or complementary 
shades. Thus the after-image of the sun tends to be- 
come black ; that of a dazzling red colour will become 
of a yellowish gr^n. This change probably has a phy- 
siological cause. *The nerve fibrils employed become 
exhausted by the intensity of their work. In the case 
of the white image of the sun, all the fibrils are engaged, 
and when they are exhausted, their activity is dissipated 
and ^ lost altogether as light, and negative blackness is 
the result? But the red colour engages cuily part of the 
fibrils, and when they are exhausted, their activity 
passes over into the fresh remainder, producing the 
complementary colour, yellow-green. 

(2) toiber stsge. anterior to the passive latency 
of ..ordinary retention, is that of the recurrfnt or tempo- 
rary image. An experience, after beii<^' suppressed 
below the threshold of consciousness by the constant 
irruption of other impressions, may yet retain its per- 
sistent force in some way, even out of consciousness ; and 
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for a long time have a spontaneous • tendency to force 
itself back into consciousness again — as bubbles under 
water tend to force their way to the surface, or as an 
ielastic ball rebounds by its own elasticity. . • 

Thus a deep sorrow may be driven out of the field 
of consciousness by work or amusement for a time ; 
but as sobn as the excitement of work ortdiversion re- 
laxes, it forces its way back again by its own elasticity. 
Hence peopla often seek different kinds oft engrossing 
work or diversion, e. write books, or go on long 
journeys, in order to suppress ^aiifful thoughts. 

# It is a question whether impressions always retain, 
even below the level of consciousness, some degree of 
elasticity, or spontaneous tendency to force their way 
back of themselves.^.' Some regard the effects left by 
experiences as so many forces acting and reacting on 
each other, and, though suppressed below the threshold 
by the incoming of new impressions, and by their own 
rivalry, yet ever struggling to force their way to the 
surface again, like bubbles in water. This theory of 
subconscio^is ideas as forces has been worked out by* 
Herbart and his school, who have expressed these sup- 
posed interactions in elaborate mathematical formulae 
and attempted to construct an elaborate statics and dy- 
namics of mind. 

“ I discovered,” Herbart says, “ that the elementary 
“ ideas of an intellectual being, if they are ever to rise 
“ to the pitch of con.sciousness, must be wholly or ' in 
“ part opposed to each other, and must check or bfock 
“ one another in consequence of this opposition ; and that, 
“ though held in check by their mutual opposition, ideas 
“ are not on that account lost, but continue to exist as 
“ endeavours or tendencies to rise to the condition of 
“ conscious ideas, as soon as the check ceases to act. These 
“ checking forces could and must be susceptible of calcu- 
“ lation ; and ^us it became clear to me that psychology 
“ requires a maftiematical, as well as a metaphysical foun- 
“ dation.” 

(3) But it is now generally assumed (whether 
rightly or not) that there is no such thing as 
action of latent idea s, and that when impressions have 
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I sunk below the stages of after-image and recurrent-image, 
such effects or residues as may be left of them loose all 
spontaneity, and sink into mere passive, ” 

or “ vestiges,” which would never rise into consciousness 
again at all, if they were not stimulated by other influ- 
ences flowing into them, and reviving them. And ntentory 
proper is regarded as a process by which these purely 
passive “vestiges” are stimulated into activity again, 
and rai.sed into consciousness as ideas or images of the 
percepts which left them. 

* The next question,, therefore, is consider the nature 
of these, supposed unconscious traces or vestiges^ in which 
past experiences are preserved ready to be revived again 
in conscious memory. 

§ 83. The main question, therefore, with regard 
to retention is the question, how percepts or experi- 
ences after sinking out of consciousness, continue to he 
preserved below its level in the form of subconscious “traces” 
or “vestiges” (or whatever the effects which they leave 
behind may be called ), so as to be capable of being 
reproduced again as memory-images. What and where 
are these traces or vestiges ? There are two principal 
theories on this subject— (rt) the theory of conserva- 
tion by means of cerebra ^^f iodHicatioHS. and {b) the theory 
of subconsciouijnentaf modifications, 

^(d) The answer of most psychologists at present, 
even of such as pretend not to be materialist, consists in 
an apeial to more or less imaginary states and proces.ses of 
the brain, y ^l co nscious .experiences are accompanied by 
process^ of brain ; and after they sink out of conscious- 
ness, the brain-process, they say, still goes on, though in 
a fainter degree, as the wheel once set ag.^ig continues 
revolving by its own impetus ; and either (i) continues to 
go on^on a small scale, in some remote cells and fibres of 
the cortex, until afterwards reinforced, and stimulated to 
wider activity again ; or (ii) at least leaves some per- 
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manent re-arrangement of molecules and some modifieedum. tmpt.r* 

, , Z , . , • , , chap, «n. 

of the structure of some part, which produces a tendenc}^ * .iiii yn * 

to renewal of the same activity again, producing the same 

consciousness, (p. 79.) ‘ 

» Hence, when experiences pass out of consciousness, 
nothing remains of them except certain effects which 
they leave in the brain ; and these brain-traces are the 
means of their revival as images of memory and imagi- 
nation. There are however several different forms of the 
brain theory. Thus there are : — 

(r) The theory of conservation by permanent vibra- As"uncon- 
tions in the brain. — The conscious percept results from, sfious cere- 
or is accompanied by vibrations pf hbres and molecules 
of (perhaps) the whole brain. But as the forcg of vi- 
bration subsides, the accompanying consciousness fades 
away, and the vibrations themselves become restricted to 
some particular cell or ganglion ; which goes on vibra- 
ting, however, until, in course of time, new energy is 
communicated to it; whereupon the vibration spreads 
again, and makes the feeling revive in the fainter form 
of memory. When the vibrations fade away altogether, 
then revival is ijnpossible. • 

To this may be added the more grotesque theory 
of phosphorescence. Feeling rises out of a combustion 
of phosphorus in the brain. As feeling fades, the phos- 
phorescence becomes restricted to certain ganglia, where 
it may go on for a long time, however, and may be 
stimulated again to wider activity, and thereby to cons- 
ciousness again. “Thought is phosphorescence.” 

(2) The t henrvL .of. cooservation by permanent modi- 
bx«m..st x uctM’e . — The brain activity which 
accompanies consciousness dies away altogether ^ith brainTtriw. 
the after-.sensation and recurrent-image, but leaves ture. 
some permanent effect behind it, in a re-arrangement 
of the molecules and modification of the cells and fibres 
of the brain, or of some part of it. This re-arrange- 
ment is an adaptation of structure which makes a re- 
newal of the same activity easier at any future time. 

Hence when a .slight stimulus of the same kind is ap- 
plied, the edits and fibres repeat the same activity as 
before, and give rise to the same consciousness, only 
in the fainter form of memory. 

Thus memory is identihed with habit. As by re- 
petition, the limbs come to repeat the same movements 
easily and rapidly ; so the brain cells and fibres, having 
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gone through a set of activities several times, comes, i 
by adaptation, . to repeat them at the slightest stimulus,! 
giving rise to the same form of consciousness as before.] 
“Retention is not a fact of the mental order at all ; it is a ' 
purely physiological phenomenon, a morphological feature.” 

But* these brain-theories are open to all the objec- 
tions urged against materialism in general. They as- 
sume that every revived idea “is a creation out of nothing. 
The analogy between memory and habit is false, a 
H abit is a process by which work, originally conscious,! 
becomes automatic and unconscious ; memory, one by| 
which unconscious states become conscious and rational.! 

Again, we have found that all states of consciousness 
are in their ultimate elements the same, and must in- 
volve essentially the same brain -processes ; and that 
every idfea and feeling is so correlated with other ideas 
and feelings as to require the co-operation of the whole 
brain, and perhaps of the whole organism. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that particular ideas and feelings 
could be stored up in particular cells, like articles in a mu- 
seum. Even if they continued to exist only as brain 
processes or states, still the co-operation of the whole 
brain. would be needed for their preservation. 

In fact it is as difficult to think of past thought as pre- 
served in modification of brain as it is to conceive of past 
sounds and illuminations as preserved in permanent modi- 
fications of the atmosphere, or luminiferous ether. Brain 
does, indeed, undergo modification in course of develop- 
ment, but its modifications are collective ; and do not 
! correspond to particular ideas, but only to general and 
collective powers and tendencies of thought and feeling. 

Finally, the brain processes assumed are purely ima- 
ginary ; and far more is ascribed to brain, than any set 
of molecules, working according to any known laws of 
physics, are capable of performing. The psychology, 
therefore, which explains everything by brain processes 
is mythology, rather than science. 

{b) The jDther a^^ explain mental conser- 

vation is by the theory^ unconscious or subconscious mental 
seeks to &plain then? without going 
outside of mind, or appealing to any other kind of reality 
than , mind itself. Gaa^iousness . ■ (at ^kast^^leai:..-4CQns- 
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of mind*” When percepts 
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cease to be conscious, the mental .process which made tim y. 
them is still going on as before, only in a 'degree too 
faint to be distinguishable, and* therefore unconscious, 
or at least subconscious (if there be any difference).* 

Or even if they cease to' be active processes, they 
leave some permanent mddification of the system of 
mental < powers as a whole, so that mind retains 
permanently the power and tendency to think these 
thoughts ovpr again. Hence the conscious . idea, feeling 
and volition does nob spring out of nothing, nor sink 
back into nothing again. ,It is a resultant or product 
of a mass of tendencies ' or forces which are themselves 
mental ; and which, for want of a better term, we may 
call unconscious ideas, because they tend to make, or 
to become conscious ones. fp. 8o.) 

• For an idea is never remembered alone and by 
itself, but always as part of a connected system. To 
mind, past and present are a single connected whole, 
and the past lives in the present ; so that the cofinected 
series of experiences forming the life of the self, are 
still contained implicitly in the constitution of the self, 
and are liable to be renewed or reproduced from within 
the self The, idea is not a fainter repetition of the sen- 
( sation from without, but a reproduction of the percept from 
1 within. This is especially obvious in the case of abstract 
7 deas. And if this organized subconscious system of forces 
and tendencies were not itself mind, it is inconceivable 
how it should ever become or produce mind. 

But this account of conservation does not really 
pretend to be an explanation of it. It merely shows 
that retention and memory are involved in the essential 
nature of mind, and cannot be fully accounted for without 
an exhaustive understanding of the ultimate nature of 
mind itself, which is unattainable ; and serves to exclude 
false and deceptive explanations, such as the brain theo- 
ries. So mush for conservation. We come next to — 

Representation. 

§84. II. Thequestionof revival of past experiettas 
astd acquisitions from the form of unconscious effects or 
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" traces ” (whatever ijiay be tlieir nature) and their Repre- 
sentation in the form of conscious images of memory x — It is 
not enough that the past be retained in a latent form ; it 
must be raised into consciousness again when required. 

It is doubtful how far impressions, after they have 
sunk out of consciousness, detain (as latent traces) any 
elasticity of their own, or tendency to force themselves 
back again into consciousness, as Herbart assumed. It 
seems certain, however, that reproduction . is in most 
cases due to an influence applied Vo the “ traces ” or “ ves- 
tiges,” tending to stimulate them into renewed activity, 
or, at least, to remove whatever obstacles repress them, 
and leave them free to revive of themselves.* 

What influence, then, is it that enters into the latent 
traces of past experiences, and causes them to rise into 
consciousness again as memory-images? (or, perhaps 
more correctly, what influence leads the self to turn its 
activity into these traces, and repeat these forms of 
consciousness ?) 

Tbe_answer is that it is the influence of Suggestion, 
operating according to what are called the Laws of Asso- 
ci^iion. 

What then are Suggestion and Association, and what 
is implied in them ? When we say that a percept A 
suggests by association the idea b (as e. g. the sight of 
a fruit tree suggests the colour, taste, and smell of its 
fruit), or that the idea b suggests another idea c, (as 
the idea of a poem suggests the idea of its author, 
and the circumstances under which it was written)— jt 
)§ mean t, evidently that every percept aud idea has the 
property of guidiiig and urging on the m«»nital activity 
into another idea, and that, into another, and so on. And 
we explain this suggestive property of an idea by saying 
that the percept or idea is associated with the other ideas 
which it suggests. 
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For the conscious activity of the self, when not 
wholly engrossed with new impressions from without, 
must occupy itSelf with its own past experiences, and 
must flow into the traces of one after another in wjiat may 
be called the line of least resistance (which will be the line 
of most intimate connection). And this connection of 
percepts with latent ideas^ and of ideas with other ideas^ 
which enables one to overflow into, suggest, and revive 
another, is whqt is called association. 

^^»^Now we can explain this connection between ideas, 
•'Imd consequent property which ideas have of suggesting 
other ideas only by supposing (i^hat all the experien- 
ces of life, as being the experiences of a single self, and 
modes of one continuous consciousness, are connected 
together into continuous groups and series. And 
that when they sink out of consciousness they leave 
behind them effects or “traces” in the mental system 
(whatever may be their nature), which are also connected 
together in subconscious groups and series, corresponding 
to those of the original experiences. And (ii^ that when 
consciousness has been occupied with a particular percept 
or idea, its activity flows on continuously from that (as 
by the line of least resistance) into the traces of the 
next most closely connected experience, and stimulates 
these into renewed activity, and so on — raising one latent 
idea after another into consciousness in the order of 
their subconscious connections (which is also that of the 
original experiences) — until interrupted by a new sen- 
sation breaking in from without. The new sensation 
will turn the activity of consciousness first to itself, and 
then into some new line of latent ideas connected with 
* itself. 

Thus, that the percept A, suggests the idea 6, and 
that the idea c, and so on, means that the mental acti- 
vity engaged with A overflows into the trace b, and 
thence into c, and so on, owing to connections established 
between thenj 'in experience (called associations), and 
preserved in their subconscious traces. Thus the taste 
of a peach may suggest the idea of a pear ; and that 
may remind one of apples ; and these, of a particular 
garden where he has seen apples growing; and that, 
of the name, appearance, residence, and history of the 
proprietor, and so on. But while the activity of tlK)Ught 
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is flowing along tfiis line, of suggestion (this series of 
connected traces), a new sensation may force itself into 
the mind from without, interrupt this series of sugges- 
tions, and begin a new series. Thus you may hear a 
sound,* and perceive that it is the i o’clock gun. This 
new percept will suggest, perhaps, the duties of the 
afternoon, and set the Ainsciousness flowing along a 
new line of associated ideas, e. g. the street, the college 
building, the class-room, the teacher, the books and 
subject-^, and so on, until some new interruption makes 
a new beginning. 

§ 85. Association, therefore, is the bond of connection 
between percepts and ideas, t and between ideas and other 
ideas, which enables one to suggest another, i. e, to guide and 
urge on the thinking activity from itself to the other. 

Hence there will be as many forms of suggestion as 
there are bonds of association or connection between ideas ; 
and Laws of Suggestion and Association will be general 
propositions expressing the truth that ideas suggest or raise 
othei^ ideas into consciousness by virtue of ^certain {subcons- « 
dousy bonds of connection between them. 

Or to distinguish them more precisely, a Law of 
Association, therefore, will be a general proposition 
expressing the truth, that when things and events are 
related in a certain way in experience, their subcon- 
scious traces and conscious ideas will become related 
in a corresponding way in the mind. And ^ Law 
of Suggestion will be a general proposition to the 
! effect that when ideas have become related in this way 
in the mind, then when one is raised into consciousness 
again it has a tendency to raise the other along with it. 

What then are the different bonds of connection 
between ideas, and the different Laws of Association and 
Suggestion? They are commonly stated as three in 
number — the Laws of Contiguity, Similarity, and Contrast. 

I, The Law of Suggestion by Contiguous Associa- 
tion, — is that things experienced simultaneously, or in 


close succession, so as to form one connected whole of 
experience, tend to coalesce together, and form one 


whole of thought also, so that when any one of them 
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is aftemards brciught before the mind, it tends to bring 

(suggest) the rest in idea, ^as parti^ of the same whole. 

Thus when mind has become familiar with a certain 
whole in experience, and part of that whole is again pre^ 
sented, then it spontaneously fills up by representation the 
part wanting in the presentation. 

Thus, the colour, touch, ^taste, smell, shape, structure 
and size of an orange, having been experienced so often 
together as one complex whole of sensation and per- 
ception, have become so connected in idea that we can- 
not experieace, nor even think of any one of them, 
without that one’s bringing up all the rest along with 
it. And thus the sight of an object at a distance revives 
automatically its touch, weight, size, distance, (and some- 
times its taste, smell, or sound), without our beir^ clear- 
ly conscious of the fact that these ideas are revivals at 
all, and without any notion of the time when they were 
experienced. (For the bond of association may be so 
strong that we fancy that we actually see the distance, mag- 
nitude, weight, and tactual qualities of things, forgetting 
that these are really experiences of other senses, and 
merely revived in idea by the visual appearances of the 
things, through force of association and suggestion). 

Revival by contiguous association is therefore evi^ 
dently a case of redintegration^ or the filling up of a 
whole of which only part is presented. When I see an 
arc of a circle, I cannot help supplying the rest in idea, 
otherwise I should not know that it is part of a circle. 
Thus an aggregate or scries of experiences may be- 
come so connected together into one whole in idea, « that. 

I cannot think of part without filling up the whole. 
This tendency of the mind to redintegrate, or supply 
what is wanting, seems to constitute the suggestive 
force, which both prompts and guides the thinking 
energy to revive latent elements of experience. 

We cait explain this revival best by the hypothesis 
of subconscious traces, corresponding to the experiences. 
Let capital letters represent actual percepts or sensa- 
tions, and small ones, their traces or vestiges-. Then, 
if A, B, C, D, be a connected group or series of experi- 
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ences in the past, they will have left a connected system 
of traces in th^ mental^ constitution, vis, b, d. 
Then if the percept A, or some one like it, be renewed 
at any time, the .activity of A will revive and absorb 
into itself the vestige of its own former self, vis, 
a, (thus becoming A and rendered fuller and 
[ clearer by this amalgamation with the effects of former 
experience). But then th^ activity of A will overflow 
from^i over into the connected trace and reinforce 
and stimulate it to renewed activity, as an image of 
the former percept B ; and from it will flow on into r, 
and d, and on, following the line of least resistance 
formed by the connection or association bf the traces. 
Thus A raises b, c, d, (the ideas B, C, D), by force 
of contiguous association.^ 

And it is by this integration in thought that, from* 
fleeting and discrete sensations, the mind is able to form! 
complex ideas of things, which it can retain and carrj| 
about with it and revive when wanted ; and that order and 
connection are introduced into thought, corresponding tej 

the order and connection of qualities and things in nature. ^ 

< • 

Thus, when a fruit is put into the hand of a child, 
•it experiences sensations of touch, colour, taste smell, etc. 
But these experiences are really separate and indepen- 
dent of each other, being experienced through different 
senses and nerves ; and if they remained unconnected 
in thought, the child could form no idea of the fruit. 
But from the fact of their being experienced contigu- 
ously, the traces which they leave become connected 
in such a way that one cannot be revived in thought 
without reviving the others ; so that the colour, touch, 
taste, and smell, come to coalesce together into one 
complex idea, corresponding to the complex structure 
of the thing and its qualities in nature. 

is clear that redintegration by contiguity 
will go on in two ways — both 

^(1) Automatically — for when experiences have oc- 
curred several or many times together, their traces of 
themselves coalesce in such a way that they cohere, 
and may even become altogether inseparable in idea, 
(which is called inseparable association ) — and 

f (2) Voluntarily — for by fixing the attention upon 
two or more things, and endeavouring to grasp them 
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togetiier in one whok of thought i>y effort of synthetic 
attention, we promote the connecting of their traces in 
brain and min^, and thereby their integration in memory. 
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§ 86. N ow th ere are twp^ ,fcHCip§.. of ..^piMipGja’on.. , fey 
con|:iPuitv .-=Xbings and qualities of things co>exist con- 
tiguously in space, and ma^ be experienced simultane- 
ously, and thereby associated in order of co-existence ; 
events follow each other contiguously in time, and may 
be experienced successively, and thereby associated 
in order of successions The one form of contiguous 
association builds up our . ideas of things and qua- 
lities of things composing the world around* us; the 
other form strings together our ideas of the events of 
life and history. Thus 

if) As to our ideas of the concrete things co- 
existing around us in. space, — Every concrete thing has 
different qualities and parts, connected in different 
ways, and each of these requires a different ^ct of 

perception, through a different sensation ; and our idea 
of the thing as a concrete whole has to be formed 
by associating together, according to this law, the 
results of these many different perceptions. 

Thus, in the case of the fruit, we perceive that it is a 
yellow thing, a soft thing, a round thing, a .sweet thing, 
a thing composed of rind, pulp, .seeds, and .so on ; arS 
when we have experienced these perceptions often 

together, or in close succession, the predicates, yellow, 
.soft, sweet etc. become a.ssociated contiguously, and 

thereby integrated in thought into one idea of a 
round, yellow, soft, sweet object, with the accompany- 
ing cognition that such an object exists. And no 
one of these qualities can be brought before the mind 
again, whether in sensation or idea, without its com- 
pleting, itself by overflowing into, and’ reviving the 
rest in one whole, of representation. T,^^^ even the per- 
ception of a thing, we have found, is never complete, 
until the present .sensation, giving one quality, has revival 
in representation the other sensations giving the other 
qualities (the representative element in perception). 
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And as we forgi our ideas of concrete things by}" 
associating together the qualities given in sensation; 
80 we form our ideas of aggregates, such as houses; 
towns countries, and the world as a whole, b)f 
associatii;^ together the ideas of many concrete things 
in the order given in experience. 

(ii) As fpents succeeding each 

other in time.--The fundamental synthesis of this kind 

t V'*, il, < '< Aid 7 k|K >-«. ' 

is, of course, the series of experiences constituting 
our own life, for hours, days, and years ; while accord- 
ing to the analogy of our own, we represent the 
experiences and life-histories of others. The mental 
activity passes continuously from one experience to 
its successor, and connects them into a subconscious 
series corresponding to the original one ; and revives 
them in the same order, in trains of successive ideas. 
And when things are always experienced in one 
order of succession and no other, their association in 
that order may become so rigid that we are unable 
even to think of them in the opposite order, eg. the letters^ 
of the alphabet. 

Thus, by association of successive experiences, 
trains of ideas are formed. A train of ideas formed 
from sensations of the same sense will be a simple 
train \ and as many simple trains will be possible as 
there are different sensations. Thus the ticking of a 
clock, the drifting of the clouds, give simple trains 
of sounds and sights. But most trains are complex^ 
i,e, composed of two or more simple trains (given by 
different senses) running parallel to each other, and 
associated collaterally as w^ell as successively. Thus 
in the case of language, eg. in remembering a poem 
or any other composition, we remember (i) the sounds 
of the words as a train of auditory ideas, associated 
succefssively, and (ii) their articulations (movements of 
throat, tongue; lips, etc. in pronunciation) a5 a muscular 
train, also successive; while at the same time the 
sounds of the syllables are associated collaterally with 
their ^own articulations, so that there is here a 
double train of ideas, auditory and muscular. But 
(iii) if we take into account the train of mental 
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images or thoughts which accompany the words, we 
find that the train is really triple And if we add 
the writing of them, then there will be (iv) the train 
of^ visual symbols, and (v) the train of muscular 

( feelings of the hand in writing. Thus in writing from* 
memory there will be a complex train of five* distinct 
lines of idea, associated both successively and collaterally. 

§ 87. 1 1. The Law of Suggestion by Similarity^ or 
attraction of similars, — is that a present percept or idea 
of a thing has a tendency to suggest, and revive in idea, 
any other thing or things which have been * previously ex- 
perienced resembling it — or simply, that like suggests^ like. 
For similarity betweed two things means that the 
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sensations which the two things give are partly identical 
and partly different. Now in so far as they are identical, 
the traces which they leave in the system will coincide, 
jeach strengthening the other. But the identical elements 
[will be associated contiguously with the differing ones, 
^having been experienced simultaneously. Hence, when 
a new percept occurs resembling a former one, tbe com- 
mon elements in the new one flow into the traces left by 
the corresponding elements in the old one, and revive 
them ; and these revive the differing elements of the 
old percei)t by contiguous connection. Thus the simi- 
larity of the new experience to the old one leads to 


the revival of the old one in idea. 


Thus, suppose a former percept ABC, leaving traces 
abc, which will be connected by contiguous association. 
Then, if a similar experience occurs, e, g, ABD, the 
common sensatioii.s AB, strike into the track of their 
former .selves, viz, into the traces ab, and reinforce 
and revive them ; and these revive c by contiguous con- 
nection. Thus ABD revives its similar, A B (Jv in idea. 

It is, evident from this however, that revival by 
similarity contains an element of contiguous suggestion 
also, ^because it is only by collateral association that 
the identical elements, when revived, can revive the 
disparate ones, and thus bring up the whole concrete 
image. 


Memory. 


But there are two kinds or degrees of revival 
by similarity, which &ay be' distinguished as recognitum, 
and comparison, and which shade ' into each other 
gradually — the former being a mainly automatic process, 
and thelactter a purposive one. Thus — 

^llg>gnition. I- At one end of the, scale there is with 

tnore o r less amalgaination of the revived. idea.MithJfte 
present pera^t, giving the feeling that the thing has 
b^n experienced before ; but without raising any 
separate image of the thing as^ formerly ‘experienced. 
This is called recognition. Thus when a new percept, 
Aj Bj Q, is very nearly identical with a former one 
Aj Bj C/, (collaterally associated elements being of no 
importance) ; then what the new percept, A* Bj C», does, 
is simply to strike into, revive, and amalgamate into 
itself, the revived vestiges of the old Cj c„ thereby 
strengthening itself, and giving the feeling and con- 
viction that this percept is not new, but a repetition 
of one that has been experienced before, i. e. a feeling 
of recognition. But it does not bring up along side 
of itself any distinct image of the former percept, hav- 
ing amalgamated it into itself. There is no separate 
image a be. 

Comparison. Thus, when we read a poem which we have read 

before, we recognize it as known to us before ; but it 
<loes not revive any distinct ideas of our former read- 
ings.* \^^n we meet a friend on the street, the per- 
cept of him gives us the conviction that we have often 
experienced it before, but does not usually bring up 
any distinct image of former percepts of him. But if 
he is very much changed, as by illness, then the 
difference may affect us as much as the identity, and 
bring up a more or less distinct image of him as we saw 
him before, making us compare his presetlt, appearance 
with his past. In this case, there is not only reeogni- 
lion but comparison. 

2.“^ At the other end of the scale there is revival 
without atnalgamation, i. e. the present percept 'brings 
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•ttp'the past one resembling’ it, as a dUtinct image cUang-- 
side ef itself ; so that there is explicit assimilation of ^ 
the one to the. other, i. e. comparison between the two, 
iand cognition of their similarity. This happens -es- ’ 
pecially when the difference combined with the* iclentity 


is considerable. The diffenihg elements prevent 'the 
amalgamation, and keep the revived im^e distinct 
from the reviving percept. AB revives ac as a separate 
image alongside of itself. 

Thus the sight of, a iJerson may revive, by force 
of similarity, a separate image of his brother, or father. 
The sight of a peculiar plalit raises in the mind of a 
botanist the image of some other plant of the same 
order, and makes him compare them in his mind, and 
consider whether they are of the same species or not. 

But. revival with distinct images is much less com- 
mon and less important than amalgamative revival, and 
has usually some other motive force than that of mere 
similarity, vis, some special, practical reason for com- 
parison. Thus the sight of an usual variety of rose 
makes one revfve distinct images of other i;oses ’ like 
it, in order to .satisfy his curiosity as to whether it is. 
a new variety or not. 


§ 88. The first of the above forms of assimilation, viz. 
automatic assimilation and recognition, is a force of 
. the greatest importance in the acquisition of new know- 
ledge. Our first acquirements have to be by contiguity 
mainly. But contiguity is an external, artificial bond 
of connection, which requires to be established by 
laborious repetition, as in learning the multiplication 
tabic ; and without continual repetition proves evanes- 
cent, as in the ca.se of learning by rote, and “cramming.” 
As progress is made, however, the understanding 
begins to find •that the new steps are more and more 
like the old ones ; that higher stages of every study 
are.. merely repetitions and modifications of the lower; 
that the fundamental and simpler repeat thenrselves 
in the higher and more complex ; and thus similarity 
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comes in to supplement and reinforce the weaker force 
of contiguity, and lessen 'the labour of remembering. 
We recognize the old repeated in the new. For simi- 
larity is a natural and essential connection, contained 
in the nature of the things themselves, and does not 
require to be created by auy labour of ours, but operates 
spontaneously. 

This is well seen in the learning of languages. 
When one has mastered the parent language of a 
family the rest are rendered , easy by siqjilarity. Thus 
the acquisition of Latin and . Sanskrit makes it easy 
to acquire the rest af the Romance and Sanskritic 
“''roups because their fundamental forms are found to 
be identical. Leart|in£.. comes to consist . largely , in 

*®^^^^Smilation, indeed, in more or less amalgamative 
forms, /. e. as recognition, is the basis and essential 
factor of abstraction, judgment and reasoning in fact, 
of all the higher functions of thought ; because thought, 
as distinguished from sensation and perception, con- 
sists in penetrating beyond sensations^ and individual ^ 
things, leaving them behind, and reaching to the wri 
damental common essences, causes, and reasons which 
underlie many things, in order to understand the world 
as a connected system. Thus . . i 

Abstraction and coiiception consist in the wearing 
away, or abrasion, of the contiguously associated and 
disparate elements in ideas, leaving the common and 
essential ones, the traces of which coincide; and these 
form our concepts or class ideas, (each summing up a 
whole class of individual things in one general idea), 
and constitute the materials of scientific thought 

Judgment consists normally in discerning that a ^ 
thing partly new and strange to us posses.ses some at- 
tribute or predicate in common ^uther things al* 

ready familiar to us, thereby assimilating and classi- 
fying the thing, and assigning it to its proper place 

in our system of ideas — . 

Reasoning, again, is the reaching out from classes 
of things already known, to other things not hitherto 
known, in virtue of some identity and community of 
essence, cause, or reason— implying the same power of 
identifying, assimilating, and ainalgamatmg the indi- 
vidual with the general by similarity. 
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Thus all the logical processes consist in taking 
advantage of, and applying fhe similarities and iden- 
tities underlying things, so as to simplify thought, and 
extend its range. 

§ 89. Finally, if we compare the above two processes 
of suggestion and memory, v^. by means of contiguous 
association and similarity, we find that they are not entire- 
ly distinct, but that each contains an element of the other 
— that revival by contiguity contains an element of assi- 
milation, and* revival by similarity an element of col- 
lateral suggestion : — * ^ 

(a) Thus, in the case of ^contiguity when A revives 
B by contiguous association, it is because A •and B 
have been connected together in one whole of experi- 
ence, vis, AB, and have left connected traces of them- 
selves in the system, viz, a b. How then does A, when 
it recurs in experience, revive B? It is because the 
activity of A flows into, and revives first the vestige of 
its own former self, vis, by automatic assimtlatioHy 
and absorbs it into itself ; while the activity of a ip re- 
viving overflows into and revives it also, but by contigu- 
ous connection. Hence, though a is absorbed into A, b 
is raised as a distinct image alongside of A. The re- 
vival of a is not noticed because it is amalgamated in A. 

(b) Again in assimilation^ when AX raises its 
similar A Y in idea, it is because A has been conti- 
guously associated with Y in previous experience ; so 
that, while A raises a by coincidence of vestiges, 
a raises y along with it by contiguous connection ; and 
thus, by the two processes operating together, A X 
revives its similar, ay. The reason why a is not in 
this case absorbed wholly into A, is that the con- 
tiguous force and importance of y keeps it distinct. 

S 'hus when suggestion by similarity really gives a 
istinct image of the suggested thing, it is the force 
of contiguity that keeps it distinc0-the attraction of y 
and a for eacji other. 

In each case, however, the assimilative precedes 
the contiguous revival ; so that, thus far, similarity may 
be said to be the more fundamental of the two. 

§ 90 III. The Law oj Suggestion by Contrast or Oppo- 
sition — that percepts and ideas have a tendency to suggest 
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Other ideas strongly contrasted with them, and especially 
their contraries or opposites. 

This is essentially a logical principle, or necessary^ 
condition of tliinking, arising out of the law of relativity — 
that consciousness is impossible without difference, con- 
trast, and opposition of materials (p. 74). jFor the 
intellectual factor of consciousness resolves itself, we 
have found, in the last analysis, into the two correlative 
functions of discrimination and assimilation, or the dis- 
cerning of differences and similarities ; and if similarity-, 
be a reviving force, then contrast and opposition must be 
I one also. Hence : — 

1. Xiiese are many things which we cannot think 
at all without contrasting them with their opposite and 
correlative ideas, so that in order to be thought at al), 
they must bring up their correlatives along with them, 
e. g, north and south, right and left, hot and cold, good, 
and Dad, cause and effect, substance and quality, relative 

•and absolute, finite and infinite, mind and matter. Such 
ideas necessarily revive their correlatives along with 
themselves, because without them they would not be 
ideas at all. 

But even this correlativity of fundamental ideas has 
something in common, it will be seen, with the principle 
of contiguity considered as the redintegration of wholes ; 
bec'ause two correlative ideas such as north and south, 
finite and infinite, are, in a sense, only correlative cons- 
tituents of one complex idea. 

2. And even where there is no such explicit oppo- 
sition or correlation, ^contrast is still essential to cons.- 
ciousness, and the contrasted elements have generally 
to be filled in by memorj^. In some cases, to be sure.’ 
they are supplied directly by sensation, as we distinguish 
the red flower on the tree by its contrast with the green 
of the'leaves. But in thinking of the flower afterwards, 
the contrasting elements have to be filled in by suggest.mn 
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I cannot picture the red colour of tjie flower in idea, 
without filling in green, blue or yellow as a contrast. 
Hence, the necessity of contrast is evidently a reviving 
force, as well as contigfuity. 
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It may be said that there is even an element of 
similarity also, combined with contrast. For discrimi- 
nation of differences is always accompanied by discern- 
ing of agreements. Cgntgste^ 
of the same kind , i hings" limoTly incommensurable 
cannot 6e."coptrasted. We do not contrast vice with 
a sour smell, but with virtue, because, though opposite, 
they are commensurable in being both forms of voluntary 
conduct and character. Thu's even ^n^ast supp oses 
that t he contrasted things have a basi§~^srfnllaf»ty. ’ 
SonTe’ writers are inclined to depreciate the law 
of contrast, as not being an independent principle of 
association — involving as it does both contiguity and 
similarity. It is true that it is not, strictly speaking, 
a principle of association, (for that term applies strictly 
only to contiguity). But it is, we can see from the above 
considerations, distinct principle of suggestion and me- 
mory, as much as the others. For each of the three 
involves the others to some extent. 


1/ 


§ 91. But suggestive forces do not always operate 
singly. Several may combine into one complex force, 
converging, so to speak, upon a single idea, and raising 
it into consciousness by their combined force. And on 
the other hand, two or more such forces may tend to 
obstruct and eliminate each other, and hinder the revjval 
of an idea. Such combinations of suggestive forces, 
helping or conflicting with each other, are spoken of as 
complex associations ; and will include the two kinds of 
convergent or cumulative, and divergent or obstructive. 

I. Convergent association is when, the su gge .stiy^e 
forces of several percepts or ideas converge upoU),, 3Jjd 
co-operate Jn^he , raising of an idea. Thus, suppose that 
A, B, and C have been associated, whether simultaneously 
or at different times, with X. Now if A be experfenced ] 
again by itself, its force may be insufficient to revive se ; 
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and the same may t^e true of B and C, acting separately* 
Yet if A, B and C be, by any means, brought before the 
mind together, their combined forces, converging on ;r, 

may be sufficient to revive it. 

• • 

Thus, when we want to remember something which ] 
will not come up • of itself, we think over all the other I 
things which we know to have been connected with it I 
in some way, in experience or by similarity, and find 1 1 
perhaps that their united force can do what none of 
them could do separately. 

And there may also be cpnvergent trains of asso- 
ciated ideas. Thus A may lead to J, d to r, and ^ to ;tr ; 
and again L may lead to ;//, m to and n to x. Then 
A and .L may combine to raise through their respec- 
tive trains. 

2. Divergent or Obstructive Association^ again, js 
when the suggestive tendency of one percept or idea 
tends to draw away the mind from, and obstruct the 
suggestive force of Thus A may be as.sociated 

with‘ b, and t with c, and so on in a train, and would ‘ 
of itself lead the thinking power along that train. But A 
may also be associated with /, and / with w, and so on 
in a different train. Then there will be a conflict as 
it were, between the force of A’s as.sociation with and 
that of its association with /, because it cannot revive 
both trains at the same time. Suppo.se its association 
with I prove the stronger, then the thinking activity will 
flow along the line /, w, o : and the other train will 
be suppressed for the time being. 

Thus we continually find ourselves entering upon, 
or engaged in a particular line of thought, when some- 
thing breaks in upon us, and draws away our attention, 
and leads it along an entirely different line, driving the 
former from the field of con.sciousness for the time being 
(what we called distraction). 

This apparent conflict between different lines of 
suggestion led Herbart to the opinion that subconscious 
ideas' are things acting and reacting on each other, and 
contending for possession of the field of consciousness. § 82. 
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§ 92. Thus the forces of suggestion rising out of pre- 
vious associations between ideas are the agencies by which 
the subconscious^ traces of past experiences are stimu- 
lated and raised into consciousness again, producing 
memory of the past. Psychologists, however, diatihguish 
two kinds of memory according to the relation of the 
suggestive forces to desire and will When the self re- 
mains passive without exercising any effort of will-power 
to direct the course of its thought, and allows its per- 
cepts and idfias to go on spontaneously suggesting and 
reviving other ideas according to their connections, then 
memory is said to be passive^ automatic, or involuntary 
When it interferes to direct the course of suggestion 
and revival by effort of will for some special desired 
end, then memory is said to be voluntary ; and t pfimn ry 
which is thus prompted and guided by volition is also 
called recollection. Hence — 
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I. In passive or automatic memory the self reQiains Sp^jntaneous 
inactive, and leaves its percepts and ideas to go on sug- revival, 
gesting other ideas, and these others, and so on, accord- 
ing to the strength of their connections, without any 
effort of will to direct the suggestive^ force in any special 
direction, to the revival of any specially desired idea — 
remembering without trying to remember. 

Thus when we are tired and sit down to rest, we 
give up all mental effort for the time being, and leave . 
our percepts and ideas to themselves ; and the one 
which happens to come foremost begins a train of 
thought in which consciousness is carried along frona 
one idea to another by the suggestive force of the 
ideas themselves. This involuntary form of memory ^ is 
apt to be mixed up largely with involuntary construction 
or imagination- proper, and then constitutes reverie or 
fantasy. 

And not easily distinguishable from this automatic 
memory, are the cases of what are called temporary or 
recurrent images — images of recent experiences Which 
have impress^ themselves so deeply on the system 
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that they spontaneously force themselves back again 
by their own eldsticity, 'without requiring to be re- 
called by the suggestive force of other images. (§ 83) 
2. Voluntary memory, or recoUecHon, is whe n the 
self definitely desires the revival of an idea or group 
of ideas for purposes of its own, and therefore, instead 
of remaining passive, applies effort of will to raise the 
ideas wanted, and remembers by trying to remember. 
How then does volition operate so as to influence 
the forces of suggestion, and recover a lost idea 
‘ Which will not come back spontaneously, nor by auto- 
matic suggestion ? ft c'annot act directly on an 
absent* idea ; it must use means to revive it ; and the 
only possible means is the suggestive force of other 
ideas. The self, therefore, by effort of will, thinks out 
such ideas as must have been associated with the lost 
one, and by effort of will concentrates its attention 
upon these successively or all together, in the hope 
that by their individual or cumulative force {simple or * 
complex suggestion) they may raise the lost idea. 
This gathering together and combining of suggestive 
forces by effort of- will to recover a lost experience, is 
called recollection or reminiscence. 

Thus suppose x to be an idea which will not 
come back by the automatic suggestion of other 
ideas, nor by its own spontaneity. Then by effort of 
wKl we search out things A, B, and C, which have 
been associated wither; and intensify our ideas of 
[ them by concentrating our whole thinking power upon ‘ 
.them, in the hope that when thus combined and 
intensified by attention, their suggestive force will be 
sufficient to overflow into, and revive the lost idea x. 

Forgetfulness would seem to arise partly (\) from 
"t ranc es” of- past experiences fading awav ; and (ii) 
partly from their losing their lines of connection with 
so that no suggestive force can reach 
them. “There seems to be a constant decay of all 
“our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest; so 
“that if they be not renewed by repeated exercise of 




“the senses, the print wears out, and at last there 

“remains nothing to be spen. The ideas, as well as 
“the children of our youth often die before us, and 

“our minds represent to us those tombs to which we 

“ are approaching ; where, though the brass and marble 
“remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by .time, and 
“the imagery moulders awav” (Locked Forgetfulness, 
however, is not wholly an^ evil ; it relieves the mind 
of useless materials, and leaves room for more valuable 
acquisitions. Some have doubted whether there is 
such a thing as absolute forgetfulness. Lotze said 
that the more wonderful thing is, not how mind 

remembers,* but how ^it forgets ; seeing that its plasti- 
city is so great. Certainly all experiences would seem 
to leave effects on the mental 'constitution as a whole ; 
but .these effects may be for the most part collective 
only, and not capable of being revived individually^ 
though by their collective and aggregate effect they 
modify our intellectual and moral character. 

^trj^nge stories are told, however, not only of the 
sudden vanishing of great masses of acquisitions which 
seemed to be always at the command of memory, but 
also of the sudden revival of others which seemed to 
be irretrievably lost. Thus a person may have used 
a certain language in his childhood, but afterwards 
acquired and made exclusive use of another, and entire- 
ly forgotten the language of early life. Yet cases are 
recorded of the acquired language being suddenly 
forgotten, and that of infancy suddenly returning with 
full force. And connected with this are the strange 
phenomena of “ multiple personality ” already referred to 
(p. 84.) This apparent doubleness of life appears also 
in hypnotism and somnambulism. In the normal wakiijg 
state a person remembers his past waking experiences 
as one series ; but in the hypnotic state he remembers 
his past hypnotic experiences as another series ; and 
thus seems to lead a double life. 

These phenomena prove that the traces of past 
experiences often retain the distinctness of the original 
/experiences, even when ordinary memory cannot recall 
" them. . 

§ 93. What then, it may be asked, are the 
cotkdMkl!^ ^ — of the reviving and recognizing of 

past experiences in the form of distinct images 

I. In the first place, memory depen ds 
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t ^n or conservation of the effects of past experiences. ' 
Nothinjg can be revived wiiich has not teen in some 
way preserved. Now the retention of experiences in 
‘ the form of distinct “ traces ” will depend partly — 

(1) On the force and vividness of the original 
sensations and perceptions > which will depend again 
partly on the intensity of the original stimulus ; but 
more especially perhaps — 

(2) On the amount of attention or concentration 
of the mental power upon the successive percepts, and 
their meaning and connections. For the rtiore clearlyjf 
we grasp the thing with its connections and relations! 
in perception, the deepfcr and better connected will be|| 
the effecjts or “traces” which they leave in the system,.* 
and the easier their reproduction. This use of attention 
is called connective attention, and is one of the ways 
in which will may affect memory — 

( 3 ) But connective attention itself will depend on 
the interest which a thing excites in us. We concentrate 
our attention upon it, and thereby fix it in our memory 
because it has some interest for us. dUli. things jnjfciiea^ I f 
JUS. .dthechficause they excite in us some" strong feeling. 1 1 
such as wop.der, surprise, fear, delight, or are likely to 
be in some way useful to us in the future. 

( 4 ) And to these conditions has to be added fre- 
quency of repetition. When the same series of impres- 
sions are repeated again and again, the mere repetition 
tends to deepen their effects, and make revival easier, 
as in learning by rote. “ The pictures drawn in our 
minds are laid in fading colours ; and if not sometimes 

refreshed, vanish and disappear.” 

* 

2. In the second place, memory depends on the 
stimulation and revival of the " traces ” left by past ex- 
periences, i. e. it supposes reproduction and representation 
as well as retention. On what then does representation 
depend ? 

(i) It depends, partly of course, on Ihe d^ff^and 
freshness of the retained effects or tr.icps. "For atmiej 
it seems, the impression retains some spontaneity and 
elasticity of its own, and tends to spring up again of 
itself ; but after a time it seems to lose its spontaneity, 
and requires to be stimulated to renewed activity. 
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(2) Hence reproduction will ^depend mainly Qp 
t he stiinulatins: force of sugge stive percepts and ideas, aiuL 

'^^e m'mtal acti- 

viiy' ' "{r^'^BSe 'j^rcept or i^ea into the traces of other 
ideas, so as to revive them. And these depend, we 
have found, upon contiguity in experience ftfie more 
frequently the things are ^enjoined in experience, the 
deeper will their traces and connections be), or upon 
similarity or contrast in the nature of the things them- 
selves 
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§ 94. Memory or reproductive imagination* consists, 
we have found, in raising representations of past ex- 
periences, and recognizing them as such ; and thp, per- 
f ection o f mempry consists in representing them qx^ptly 
as they were experienced, with the least possible modi* 
fication or reconstruction. Thus so long as a mind limits 
itself to whatit has seen, heard, etc, it employs Memory 
only. But as soon as it begins to pass beyond the 
range of its past perceptions, then something more than 
memory is nece.s.sary. 

Constructive imagination, on the other hand, sup- 
poses indeed materials supplied to it by memory of past 
experiences, but consists in recombining and reconstructing 
these materials into images or representations of things 
and events which have never entered into our own experience 
at all. ' They may or may not have entered into that 
of others. Thus in reading Roman history, or travels 
in central Africa, or in the Arctic regions, we are re- 
constructing, and representing in our minds, things 
which we Ijave not ourselves experienced, though others 
have. In reading the geologist’s description of the 
early ages of the earth, we are constructing scenes which 
have been experienced by no human being, but might 
have been, had human beings then existed. In read-j 
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ing the “Thousand, and One Nights,” or Scott’s ro- 
mances, we are constructing scenes which no one could 
have witnessed, because they never took place, and 
therefore indulging in pure fancy. In expectation, we 
are constructing scenes which we believe we shall our- 
selves experience in the futQre. 

Thus the scenes which imagination constructs may 
(i) be referred to a particular time, and believed to 
represent approximately real things and events, as in 
historical and scientific reconstruction, and •in expecta- 
tion ; or (2) be altogether independent of time and 
reality, as in pure fanry ^nd romance. But whether 
they aim at representing reality, as in the former case, 
or merely at the pleasure of mental activity as in the 
i latter, the process of construction itself is essentially 
’ the same. 

§ 95. Hence the process of constructive imagination 
may be analysed into the following constituent factors ; — 

1. In the first place, construction supposes tnate' 
rtals out of which new images may be reconstructed', for 
even mind cannot construct anything out of nothing. 
Whence then does it get materials for its constructions ? 
They must be supplied by memory from the traces of 
actual past experiences. 

Thus, if we try to form a conception of the falls 
of Niagara, which we have never seen, we must revive 
what, we have seen and heard of running and falling 
waters, of spray, and mists, and rainbows, rocks and 
trees, and recombine these into new forms, to agree 
with the description which we have read. 

2. We must also have some notion beforehand of 
the kind of representation which we want, and the pur- 
pose for which we want it — whether it be a new theory 
to explain sothe phenomenon of nature ; or something 
for practical usefulness, such as the plan of a new build- 
ing, a new engine, or new electrical apparatus : or some- 
thing for aesthetic gratification merely, as a group of 
statuary, a picture, poem, or romance. 
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And we must put forth am effort. pf ^comthn to 
construct the representation wanted. The effort will 
cbrlsist in concentrating the mental activity (attention) 
upon the^ materials supplied by memory, comparing 
them, and distinguishing those likely to serve otir 
purpose, abstracting or separating these from the rest, 
and finally putting the selected materials together 
again into a new combination, to find whether, when thus 
reconstructed, they will serve our purpose. 

If the first atterftpt is not successful, then its 
results will have to be set .aside, and a new construction 
attempted ; and so on until the end is attained. 

But there are limits, of course, to the power of 
constructive imagination. It cannot construct anything 
out of nothing, and therefore supposes materials suppli- 
ed to it, and these can be supplied only by memory 
of past experiences. Therefore every one’s constructive 
power will be limited (/) by the range of his ex- 
periences, and (?V by the powder of his memory. 
Again things may have been so invariably connected 
in experience, and theref(u*e so inseparably associated 
in idea, that no power of imagination can separate 
them so as to conceive the one without the other. 
Mill therefore points out that imagination is limited 
{tit) by this tendency to inseparable association ; and 
uses this principle to explain our inability to conceive 
the opposites of those propositions which are called 
necessary truths. 

§ 96. Imaginative constructions may be classified* ac-' 
Cording to .several different principles of division — 
according to the way in which the constructive power 
operates ; according to the sources from which it derives its 
'material ; Urid according to the end or purpose at Which 
its aims. Thus — 

I. Construction, like memory, may operate in either 
of two automatically or voluntarily , — 

I. Automatic, spontaneous^ or involuntary construc- 
tion, is when the self remains passive, and ideas rise 
and draw tdgeJther, and form themSelves into new 

3: 
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combinations, gtinmlated by, and ,in conformity with 
the prcdpininant emotion of the ^ moment, but without 
any desire^ intention or effort of will^ and sometimes 
in spite^ of, and to the extent of paralysing will. Sub- 
conscious forces working among the great mass of 
subconscious traces, and Jitimulated perhaps by cons- 
cious feelings stirring the obscure depths of the sub- 
conscious, form new combinations spontaneously, which 
gradually rise into the conscious sphere. . ^ 


Such spontaiieou^ .constructions are^ seen in fear 
and panic which prompt the imaginative power to 
construct unreal and fantastic images of terror. The 
creations of superstition lay hold on the primitive 
mind with the force of realities. Hope, despondency, 
sympathy impart their own colouring to the mind’s 
constructions, hi fantasy^ reverie^ day-dreaming^ consci- 
ousness flows on continuously, raising ideas of memory, 
and reconstructing them into more ()r less new forms, 
in harmony with the prevailing feeling. Original crea- 
tive* genius, both artistic and .scientific, works to a * 
large extent spontaneou.sly. Not much can be accom- 
plished by merely trying. New combinations fla.sh 
upon the mind spontaneously, as if they came by 
inspiration. The poet, especially, is “ born, not made. ” 
His constructions rise by native spontaneity. 

Such involuntary con.struction mixes itself up largely 
also with memory, so that people think they remember 
what their minds have really constructed unconsciously. 

Volunta^ 2. Voluntary and mtentional constmetion^iii when 

construction. , f 

we specially desire to form a conception of something 
which we have never ourselves met with in experience, ' 
and try to construct such a conception by effort of will, ' 
Thus the inventor perhaps always, and the poet 
generally, has a notion beforehand of the construction 
which he wants, and throws an effort of^will into the 
work of constructing it. Thus, though little could be 
accomplished by merely willing without subconscious 
spontaneity, yet will guides the constructive forces 
towards the desired end. A poet will not produce a 
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great poem by merely trying^ i,e, without spontaneous 
genius ; but at the same time he will not produce, a ' 
continuous and perfect work without effort of attention, 
reflection, and design. 
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How then does operate in construCtibn ? It 
cannot act directly on what is not present to it. As 
in recollection, therefore, il must operate indirectly. 
Having spme notion beforehand of what kind of cons- 
truction we want, we understand what other things 
come nearest to it, and what materials are needed 
for its composition. Then by concentrating attention 
on these models and • materials, the first indefinite 
notion of what is wanted gradually takes the form of a 
concrete image. Thus volition and spontaneity are 
usually combined more or less in construction. • 

Thus it would appear that an element of spontaneity 
is required even in so-called voluntary construction ; 
and that great part of the work involved goes on sub- 
consciously — only the results come to the surface. 

Now, if spontaneous subconscious processes be of 
such importance in imagination — if so much of the work 
of mind is thus carried on subconsciously — the question 
comes back upon us, with regard to the nature of this 
subconscious work. Are the discoveries of science 
and the creations of poetry and romance simply chemi- 
cal integrations and disintegrations of brain cells and 
fibres ? Or is there such a thing as subconscious mind 
and ideation ? It is difficult to avoid the latter conclusion. 
(§ 20 and § 86.) 



§ 97. II. Another way of dividing mental construc- 
tions is according to the ivay in which the mind obtain^ the^ 
materials for thcniy and the preliminary notion of the kind 
of construction wanted. This principle of division gives 
the division of imagination into receptive and creative. 

Receptive imagination — is vvhen^ guiding .idea 
of the construction, the materials, and the mode of 
combining tJiem are suggested from without Such imagi- 
nation, therefore, is not original, but is a constructing 
over again of what others have perceived or constructed 
for themselves, and therefore of what has already* passed 
through the minds of others. 
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Thus in hearing or readmit a. description or narr^r 
tive of things and avents \jfhich we have not seen, we . 
are constructing images of these things and events as 
we proceed, but the forms of the images and the 
materials for them are suggested to. us by the words 
of the writer. And what is call^ vigour, oicturesque- 
ness, or power of style in a writer is his p^er of sug- 
gesting the images of his own mind to the mind of 
the reader by means of words, and helping him to 
picture with unusual vividness and clearness, scenes 
and events which he has never seen, e. g. Tennyson and 
Carlyle. 

2. Creative or original imagination — is when thei 
idea and its materials are- not; thus suggested from with-* 


out, but mind supplies or evolves the guiding ideaf 
from within itself, and raises the materials from among* 
the contents of its own memory, and puts them to-\ 
gether according to its own creative impulse. * 

It is imagination of this higher kind that is re- 
quired by the inventor who constructs a new combi- 1 
nation of mechanical means to produce a desired effect 
by the* scientist and philosopher who constructs new hy- 
potheses or theories to explain the hidden causes andi 
reasons of things ; and by the artist, musician, and poet, | 
who produces new combinations • of forms and colours, 
sounds and ideas, such as will gratify the sentiment of, 
the beautifdl. i 

Thus imagination, when rightly regul{i.ted, is con- 
ducive to the KigEest purposes of intellect Yet it may? 
be used In a way detrimental to intellect People may^ 
surrender themselves so much to what they merely ima- 
gine,* as finally to identify it with reality, and allow it to j 
lead them away from truth ; or to become indifferent » 
to, and neglect the realities and duties of life, and live 
in empty dreams. And further, it is apt to mix itself! 
up automatically with memory, and even with perception ? 
to some extent, so that we may think we perceive and 
remember what we merely imagine. 1 
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§ 98. III. Yet another way of dividing imaginative 
constructions is according to the ends or uses to which 
they are directed; and according to this principle there 
will be three divisions — (1) those which aim at Mpiwg 


nwij4 to tJieretar sgi^i^fyin®, 

t^, WWUS, of- th^. infellwt,; >(^) tlnoso wl^l^ aioft.;ajt;, 
bping.qtprastifijl, use ; ajn^. (3) tho?e wfiicb-. 

H.. aesthetip sqiUiment, ojr. sense of the,, 

beautiful— in otbqc words, and, 

constructions. Henc<;: — 

i.. or cognitive, constructionn-li imagi* 

nation applied to intellectual purposes, viz, to cons- 
tructing i {Sa ges and co nceptions of ^ings and caus es 
of things, which will agree with reality, and enable us 

' ' 3t ' V»‘ 

to understand things. 

** (t) Cognitive conslruction in a receptiye form is 
exercised in “ realizing ” the descriptions of history and. 
science, i. e. in forming images of the scenes and things 
described, in conformity with descriptions given.. And 
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realizing of descriptions involves what is called “con- 
creting the abstract,” because the descriptions of history 
and science are often only broken and isolated facts, 
which have to be put together, filled up, and translated 
into concrete images by the mind. 

E., g. realizing the descriptions of the geologist 
and astronomer; the appearance of diseases from the 
diagnoses given of them in books ; a species %f animal 
or plant from its definition ; realities beyond the reach 
of observation from their sensible results, as processes 
of brain, vibrations of ether and air, the structure of 
mplepules and atoms, and so on. 

(2) Cognitive construction in a creative atul original 
fqrm is, exercised in ' the construction^jujg^gpries orT h y j 
pt^^m^es which lead to scientific discovery. ^The causes 
c4 many things are not open to observation, and in 
order to discover what they are, it is necessary to 


Original. 


biegin by constructing some mental image or conception 
(called an kypothesis) of what they may be, and then 
s^k tp detefnune by calculation, or where that is not 
po.ssibie, by continuous, observation and experiment, 
the hypothesis agrees with reality or not If 
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not, then it has to be set aside and another one con- 
structed, When a hypot hesis, ^ bas-been snflkieotbucon- 
firtifj^dp it ceases to be a hypothesis, and is regarded 
as a law of nature. Thus all scientific discoveries 
begin wifli efforts of cognitive imagination. 

Thus the emission and $:ndulation theories of light 
were both at first hypotheses. The former was at last 
rejected, and the latter confirmed. Newton’s theory 
of gravitation, and Darwin’s theory of evolution were 
efforts of creative scientific imagination. 

• 

2. Practical construction or* invention — consists, in 
the application of imaginatK/e power to the construction 
of mental images of things, which when realized ob- 
jectively, will be of practical use, i. e, of use for supply- 
ing the physical wants and comforts of life. All mecha- 
nical inventions must begin with ideal constructions 
within the mind itself — the new implement or machine 
must be constructed in idea, before it can be realized 
in wood or iron. 

The inventor must begin with a vague idea of 
what he wants ; and reproduce in memory, from among 
those things which he has seen, those which come near- 
est to what he wants ; and must alter and recombine 
in imagination, until he arrives at what he wants. 

j 3. Esthetic construction — is the application of the 
constructive power to produce combinations of images 
and^ ideas which, either of themselves (as in poetry), or 
when realized in sensible materials (as in painting), 
will gratify the sentiment of the beautiful, or produce 
what is called cesthetic gratification, ^Esthetic cons- 
tructions, therefore, differ from intellectual ones in this, 
that they do not aim at extending our knowledge of 
things ; and from practical ones in this, tjjat tjiey do 
not aim at supplying any of the physical wants of lif e. 
They aim at giving a special kind of gratification by 
themselves, and at being valuable , fo,L.AhaiC.JMW. J8jl^e, 
and not as means towards anything else. They are 
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therefore called the fine arts, to distinguish them from 
the practical or industrial * ones. What then are the 
fine arts ? 

Architecture to some extent— for, though in so far as 
it aims at providing shelter merely it will be practical art, 
in so far as it aims at maldng buildings beautiful, it will 
be aesthetic. 

Painting and sculpture may also be industrial in 
so far as they aim merely at preserving the likeness of 
persons, but they aim mainly at producing what is 
beautiful, and are thus far aesthetic. 

Music is purely aesthetic, having no other object 
than to produce combinations of, sound which will appeal 
to the sense of the beautifiiL 

Poetry also is essentially aesthetic, aiming at the 
beautiful in two forms~-(i) at a beauty consisting in 
combinations of articulate sounds, appealing both to 
the ear and to the organs of pronunciation ; and (2) a 
beauty consisting in combinations of ideas, appealing 
to the intelligence. But as its principal materials are 
ideas, and ideas represent realities, poetry involves 
knowledge and insight into the nature of things, more 
than the other arts, and its constructions approach more 
nearly to intellectual ones. 

Thus, at one end of the scale stands architecture, 
in which the practical motive predominates ; and at the 
other, poetry, which mingles more or less with the 
intellectual. Music is perhaps the most purely aesthetic. 
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§ 99. Something remains to be said about the deve- 
lopment of imagination in the life of the individual. 

,1. As it supposes materials, which must be» sup- 
plied by experiences, preserved and reproduced by 
memory, there can be little imagination in the child's life 
until he has undergone many experiences, and his me- 
mory has become well-stocked with images of things. 

2. As soon memory has developed sufficiently 
to supply* materials, then imagination* becomes very 
active, and is indeed the predominant mental faculty for 
several years of life, as is manifested in play, in hearing 
and reading stories, fairy tales, adventures, and the* like. 

3. But ^in course of time, the reasoning powers 
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begin to develop, aand with them, the sense of reality, 
desire to Icnow What is real, and dissatisfaction with 
mere play of. fancy. One begins to feel mbte arid 
more j!hfi practical necessities of life, end this draws 
the attention more and more towards real things, and 
away from the creations of imagination, except in so far 
as they may be subservient to knowledge and practical 
purposes. 

4. I.^ter in life however imagination re>'appears. 
With restricted limits, and in /hore refine^ form, as 
asthetic taste, or appreciation of art and poetry, which 
takes the place of the more exuberant and playful fancy 
of the child. 1^' 
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§ lOO. The elementary functions of mind are com- 
monly regarded as three in number vis. feelings thinking 
and tvilling. In this formula, and also in common 
usage, the word Thoughf is used in a wide sense to 
include all the intellectual operations of the* mind, i.e. 
all the processes involved in the acquisition and 
elaboration of knowledge, from elementary discrimina- 
tion of the different elements of sensation, up through 
perception^ memory, imagination, judgment and conception, 
to the completion of knowledge by means of reasoning. 
All these processes are included under Thought in the 
common use of the term. 

But these successive steps in the elaboration of 
knowledge can be seen to include two clearly dis- 
tinguishable stages — 

(a) Conc7'€te thought — those processes which deal 
with things as they are or have been presented to us 
directly in experience, and give what is called jmme- 
diate or intuitive knowledge ; which is, at the same 
time, knowledge of individual, concrete things as given 
directly by perception, preserved and reproduced by 
memory, and modified and reconstructed by imagination^ 

(b) Abstract, general, scientijic thought — these pro- 
cesses which extend our knowledge beyond our actual 
experience, and reach out to past, 'distant, and future 
things and events, thereby approximating more and 
more towards a knowledge of the world as d whole. 
But in thus extending the range of its thought 
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b^ond the range of actual, experience, mind has to 
penetrate deeper than concrete individual things, and 
^rasp at what is fundamental^ essential and general in 
things ; J;>^ause it is only the essences or essential qua- 
lities that are common to the things which we have 
experienced, and past, distant and future things which we 
have not experienced, and thereby enable the mind 
to reason outwards from the former to the latter, from 
the known to the unknown. This stage, therefore, will 
include the processes of abstraction, conception, generaliza- 
tion, and reasoning ' 

Now* the word thought in logic and psychology is 
commonly limited to the latter stage of abstract and 
general thought. And it may be said, therefore, to 
consist in that double process of elaboration which 
includes (i) abstraction, conception, generalization, or the 
process of penetrating beyond the separate individual 
concrete objects which are presented in perception and 
represented by memory, and grasping at what is essential, 
general and common to whole classes of things, and 
thereby forming concepts, i. e. general or class-ideas ; and 
(ii) reasoning, or the process of using cof/cepts or class- 
essences as means of reaching out from things thus given in 
our own experience, to past, distant, and future things — thus 
extending the range of knowledge beyond that of actual 
experience. And these processes of conception and reason- 
ing are all applications of the fundamental intellectual 
functions of discrimination and assimilation, differentiation 
and integration, analysis and synthesis, which are combined 
in the (which may be considered the elementary 

unit of thought, because the concept is a result of many 
judgments, and reasoning is a combination of judgments 
leading to the formation of a new one.) 

Hence it is necessary to treat abstract thought under 
three hezAs—fudgment, Conception, Reasoning, (the word 
Generalization being used sometimes for the forming of 
concepts or general ideas, and therefore as equivalent to 
Conception ; and sometimes for the drawing of general con- 
clusions, and therefore as equivalent to Inductive Rea- 
soning). ^ Judgment, however, is common to both con- 
crete and abstract thought, forming the connecting link 
between them. * 


Judgtnent. 


Judgment. 
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§ loi. Is ^^i^ementary act of cognition ai?d synj^^is Jud^ntu 
by which elements given at first in different acts of per-^ 
ception are put together in thought, so as to form complex discrimUiated 
deas and systems of ideas corresponding to things and form ideas, 
systems of things existing independently of thought. 

It therefore supposes as its conditions two terms clearly 
discriminated from each other, viz,^ things or attributes of 
things given* separately in present or former perceptions; 
and consists in a two-fold act of cognition and synthesis^ viz. 
cognition that the two terms'are connected with each other 
in nature so as to constitute a whole (in some sense), and 
mental synthesis of the two terms in idea into one whole of 
thought, believed to correspond to the objective whole. 

When thus put together by act of judgment, the elements 
|\)ecome contiguously associated together by the concentration 
jpf connective attention upon them ; and in this way our 
7deas of complex things and systems of things areTormed 
by successive acts of judgment. 

If they were experienced simultaneously in one 
and the same act of perception, they would be associated 
automatically., without requiring any conscious synthesis 
of judgment ; but in most cases the parts and qualities 
of things are perceived separately, perhaps by different 
senses, and at different times and places ; and require 
acts of judgment to put them together into complex ideas. 

Judgment is therefore the process by which Ideas 
are constructed, by putting together the elements given 
separately in perception and preserved by memory. The 
process of cognition, however, which is here given as 
the ground of the judgment, will be found to be iden- 
tical with either perception or inference^ The judgment 
strictly so-called therefore consists in the act of men- 
tal synthesis by which the different terms are put to- 
igether into one idea,* with the belief • this connec- 
tion in idea corresponds to their real connection in nature. 

It supposes, therefore, an antecedent analysis pr diffe* 
rentiation of the materials of consciousness into different 
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sensations, capable of being interpreted by perception as 
corresponding to different things, and consists in tn- 
iegrating or putting these things and attributes and re- 
’lotions of things together in idea^ in connections and re- 
lations “corresponding to those of nature, so as to form 
conceptions or complex ideas .corresponding to the com- 
binations of things and qualities in nature. 

I Of the two principal terms which enter into a judg- 
ment, the subject is the something in which we are 
directly interested, and of which, we wish io obtain a 
fuller and clearer idea. ,We can do this only by adding 
on more attributes or predicates to the subject idea, 
to define It more clearly. And every successive judgment 
that we can pronounce upon it makes it more definite by 
incorporating with it a new predicate. 

Thus when we say “this is an orange”, we have on 
the one hand the round yellow something given in the pre- 
sent perception (the “this”) ; and on the other hand, the 
idea of.a round, yellow, sweet object, of #uch and such 
size, structure and name ; and in the judgment we 
cbmbine this latter idea with the simple percept 
of the yellow thing, into one whole of conception, and 
thereby identify it as an orange. The idea of orange 
itself, again, here used as predicate, is the result of many 
previous separate [lerceptions, combined by different 
acts of judgment. 

And when we .say “Napoleon was made first consul 
of the French republic”, we have on the one hand the 
idea* of a person called Napoleon, and on the 'other 
hand the ideas of a country called France, and of 
the oflSce of consul at a particular period of French 
history ; and the act of judgment consists in joining 
the latter set of ideas to the former idea, and forming 
them into the one more complex idea of Napoleon as 
consul.^ And the ideas thus conjoined in this judg- 
ment into a more complex conception, are ^themselves 
already comparatively complex, being products of many 
previous judgments. 

§ 102. We can see now that all thinking proceeds by 
means of successive judgments, and that judgment con- 



Judgment, 

sists in an application of the two correlative intellec- 
tual functions ancdysis and ^«/AfijM-2-supplemented by 
association. 

(a) Thus we can see that all thought begins with 
analysis or discrimination of differetices, as implied in 
the law of relativity, J 'a no consciousness, we 
have found, without change, and consciousness becomes 
fuller and clearer in proportion to the number of 
differences discriminated. The lowest forms of cons- 
ciousness, them is reason to believe, e. g. those of the 
infant, or of the lower animals, are comparatively homo- 
geneous and vague, containing little more than a vague 
difference of pleasurableness and painfulness. First pro- 
bably, the sensations of the different senses begin to 
be discriminated, and different sensations of the same 
sense. And when understanding develops, these are 
interpreted as indicating different things and qualities 
of things. And we know that, to understand a thing, 
it is necessary to discriminate its parts and qualities — ' 
to understand the fruit, we must distinguish its colour, 
taste, smell, shape and touch, its rind, segments, seeds^ 
etc. And in every act of perception a particular sensa- 
tion is discriminated from the rest of the field of cons- 
ciousness, and interpreted as manifesting a particular 
quality of a thing. 

But these parts, qualities and relations which cohs-* 
titute the thing are given by distinct acts of perception, 

• at different times and places ; and in order that we 
may have complete and adequate ideas of things, these 
different qualities and parts mu.st be integrated to- 
gether into one complex idea, corresponding to the 
thing. Hence therefore — 

{p) It siupposes , also synthesis, or integration again 
of the discriminated parts and qualities, acegrding to 
what is discerned to be their order and connection in 
nature ; and each successive act of integration or* syn- 
thesis is judgment. Thus, “this thing is yellow" is a 
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judgment, integrating, as the result of a perception, the 
attribute “yellow” ^frith the. notion of “ this thing.” This 
yellow thing is round, this round yellow thing is soft, 
sweet, and so on, are successive judgments, adding on 
(as results of new perceptions) new predicates to the 
subject thing, until our conception of it is as complete 
as it can be made. And having once been put together 
! as parts of one thing or whole by the judging undcrstand-l 
i ing, these predicates coalesce together by contiguous! 
[ association, and are remembered together as one whole! 
‘ of thought, 

• 

For to understand or have an adequate idea of a 
thing, \t would be necessary to disintegrate or take the 
thing asunder into all its constituent parts (e. g. a steam- 
engine into all its wheels and tubes, a plant into all 
its fibres, vessels, and protoplasmic cells), and put them 
together again — in idea at least, if not with hand. Hence 
the movement of thought in judgment, the alternate 
discrimination and synthesis, corresponds to the correla- 
tive differentiation and integration which goes on in nature. • 

Thus judgment, and therefore all thought of which 
judgment is the ultimate unit, involves these two correla- 
tive processes of analysis, i, e. of discriminating and 
separating in consciousness the different things, and 
parts and qualities of things, and of synthesis, i. e, of 
putting them together again, according to their con- 
nection in nature' And of these two, the judgment 
proper may be said to consist in the act of synthesis 
or integration, and the analysis or discrimination to be 
the antecedent condition implied in it. 

But if judgment is thus the connecting together of 
two ideas, po as to constitute one more complex idea,, 
there must be in the mind beforehand a notion of some- 
thing in respect of which they are connected or related, 
and which is always in the background of the mind, 
forming the connecting link between the two ideas. Thus 
when we say “ London is in England,” we must have in 
the background of our mind the notion of* space, as that 
in respect of which the two ideas are connected. Now 
.Xiptipns which form the backgrounds, 
of connection between subjects and predicates 
ijL^Ugbtt — the fundamental aspects under which things 
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may be regarded — ^have beep called^ the categories of 
judgment (predicaments or predicables, in somewhat dif- 
ferent senses). Aristotle gave ten ; the predicate is con- 
nected with the subject as expressing its substance, quantity, 
quality, relation to other things, its acting or beipg , (Uted 
on, its place, time, position and condition ; but these, Mill 
points out, are neither mutually exclusive nor exhaustive. 
The principal links of connection are evidently the 
notions of whole and part, substance and attribute, cause 
and effect, and position in place and time. These will be 
considered in another place 

§ 103. Another question is ground of judgment 
We have found that judgment involves two processes, 
vh. cognition and an act of synthesis. But we have 
found that the synthesis is the judgment strictly so- 
called, and that the cognition is properly the ground 
on which the judgment is based, i.e. the reason which 
we have for integrating the predicate term into one idea 
with the subject terniy and believing that the correspond- 
ing things and qualities are so connected in nature. 

Now there are ultimately two grounds of judg- 
ment or predication, vh. perception and inference. Some 
have added a third, vir:. testimony, but that is rather a 
combination of the former two. Thus — 

(a) Some judgments are grounded on acts of 
direct perception, and are called immediate, intuitive, 
perceptual knowledge, as when we say ‘ this rose . is 
red,' or ‘ that is the time-gun.' But in mature life, as 
'there are no simple perceptions, so there are no 
absolutely simple judgments. As each act of percep- 
tion sums up and repeats in itself many previous 
acts, so every judgment really supposes many previous 
ones ; because the subject term at least, to which the 
predicate idea is added on, is hardly ever simple, but 
is already a more or less compound conception, which 
has been formed by many previous conceptions * and 
judgments. 
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Thus when «ive say.‘ that rose is red,* we already 
have a conception of what a rose is, and this concep- 
tion is the product or result of many previous judg- 
ments, associated contiguously into one complex 
idea.* Dr both subject and predicate may be complex, 
as when we say “ most judges of the High Court 
begin life as barristers. —where the ideas, "judge of 
the High Court ” and " beginning life as a barrister,** are 
both already complicate ideas, made up of many 
separate experiences, integrated by many separate 
judgments. 

(b) Other judgments are based on inferences^ and 
are called mediate or inferential knowledge^ as when we 
say " all the angles in a semi-circle are right angles, ** 
“there will be cool weather in December,** “the 
next earth-quake will cause that building to fall.** 
^Such truths cannot be directly perceived. They must 
be inferred from other facts which have been per- 
ceived. Their terms are beyond the reach of direct 
perteption. Ideas already formed by previous judg- 
ments have to be made the stepping-stones to a new 
idea, or rather modification of idea, by a new judgment. 

Thus when we have perceived at different times that 
Aj, Aa, Aj, etc. have been severally connected with 
we may conclude from these facts of perception that 
A is always connected with thereby combining A 
and b permanently into one complex conception ab^ 
which is going (by induction) far beyond the range of 
actual past experience. And if we find further by 
perception that b is connected in some way with 
then we may go further and reason (deductively) thai 
because A is by and b is Xy therefore A is ;r also, thus 
forming the still more complex combination abx. 
These are ca.ses of reaching new judgments and ideas 
mediately y or through the medium of premise.s. 

Testimony^ also has been referred td as a ground 
of judgment, because the greater part of every one*s 
I kncyivledge consists of what he has heard from others, 
or has read in books, so that he believes it on 
testimony. But it is really a combination of the other 
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two. We believe what a- witnesS says, because 

\ i nfer itam what we know of his circumstances,, ' 

fiand purpose^, that, bis. statemgnts, must be true. And, 
when a writer reports, not what he has •himself 
witnessed, but what he has received from others, while they 
again received it from others (as in the case of 
Livy and his Roman history), the question of the 
credibility of the narrative becomes a matter of com- 
plicate inferences. 

« 

But if judgment be thus the joining together of Belief and 
ideas to form more complftate *ideas and systems of 
ideas, then the combinations of the imagination also, 
it may be said, will be judgment; and we shall have 
to make a distinction bet^en judgments of fact and 
judgments of imagination, ^‘he difference will be that 
the former are known to oe founded on grounds of 
perception and inference, and felt to be forced upon us 
by reasons independent of our own will, and therefore 
accompanied by the state of mind called belief or the 
feeling and conviction of truth ; whereas judgments of 
imagination will be felt to be of our own making, and 
therefore not accompanied by feeling of beli^^unless 
it be in those abnormal cases where imagination over- 
powers understanding, and produces delusion. 

The question of the nature of judgment, therefore, 
is closely connected with that of the nature of belief and 
truth, which will be dealt with in the next chapter XXII. 

Conception, 

§104. ( Is the term commonly used for the process GenemliMi- 
of forming concepts ox general ideas, ue, those more or 
less abstract ideas which are present to the mind Aiti iiLS S 
when we think of classes of things, and which we 
fix in our own mind, and communicate to other minds, 
by associatUng them with gencrcU terni^ And it may 
be extended a step further to include also the forma- 
tion of those more purely abstract ideas which are 
thought without reference to any class of concrete 
things, such as virtue, gravitation,, magnanimity, justice 
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or cannot be embodied in apy concrete images whatever, 

[ such as infinite and (^solute. 

Thus the general idea or concept proper, though more or 
less abstract, always retains its refe|.enrp. tol^orete thintrs. 
[and sug ^e^ts the class of. concrete individual things of 
which it may be said to be' an abbreviation, e.g. horses 
tree, mineral, planet — words which generally suggest along 
with the general idea itself some more or less concrete 
ideas of particular horses, etc. while in purely abstract 
ideas the abstraction of the idea from concrete things is 
carried a stage further, and all reference, to particular 
things^di^^ppears, as e.g. the idea virtue or justice may be 
thought without thinking of any particular just or virtuous 
person. 

The concept or general idea, then, may be said to be 
the attempt to think what is essential (and therefore 
genered and common) to a whole class or kind, and 
distinguishes that kind from other kinds, oftiitting as far as 
possible those non-essential characteristics which dis- 
tinguish only the different individuals of the kind. Or it 
may be said to be an idea in which many different 
individual ideas, representing things of the same class 
or kind, are fused together in thought into one idea ; 
which is done by elimination of those attributes which 
are limited to different individuals, and concentration 
of attention upon the essential ones which arc com- 
mon to all the individuals of the kind, and distirfguish 
them from other kinds. 

Thus when we hear such words as palm, elephant, 
human being, we can at once understand what is meant, 
without the time and labour of forming, whether from me- 
mory or ime^ihation, any concrete image of any particular 
palm, elephant, etc. This implies that we have learnt 
to conceive and understand the essences, and form thereby 
conc^t:^ or general ideas of the classes palm, etc. so that 
we can think the kinds without the labour of picturing 
the individuals. 
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We say that the concept is' an to., t^jp^set^ 

t he es sence of theclass/b^ausethe Woncept is a 'more ^ 
less abstract idea, and abstract ideas cannot be pictured 
in thought .as concrete images can. We cannot form 
any concrete image of a tree or horse having all Ae 
essential characters of the kind, but wiAoyt«any of 
those peculiar to individuals. Thus the thinking of 
the concept is an effort* which is never completely suc- 
cessful, but sufficiently so for the purposes' of under- 
standing. 

§ 105. We can now understand the use and function 
of coftception'as a phase of thought-elaboration. 

1. In the first place, it sju^kps, tJtought Passible by 
abbreviating the work reqmred of it. Experience gives 
an inexhaustible plurality of individual concrete things 
\vhich it would be impossible for any finite mind to retain 
ind reproduce ; so that if it were necessary for under- 
standing that they should be retained and represented 
individually, thought would be impossible. But it is 
made possible jn this way, that we can reduce the mul- 
tiplicity of individual ideas which no mind coul (3 retain 
as distinct ideas, to a moderate and manageable numbdr 
of concepts or general ideas, and can thus think in terms of 
essences and class ideas from which individuals have 
been eliminated. 

t 

This is the result of conception, which consists in concen- 
trating thought upon what is essential and therefore common 
to all the individuals of a kind, abstracting this common ele- 
ment from the individuals themselves, and thinking of*class- 
es in terms of their common essences^ eliminating the indi- 
viduals. And this power of conception, or of forming, and 
thinking in terms of more or less abstract concepts, is an es- 
^sential attribute of reason, and one of the characteristics 
fwhich distinguish the human mind from that of animals, and 
the more highly developed intellects from the lower ones. 

2. Again, it generalises thought^ and enables it to 
extend from the present to the past, distant and future — 
in other words, it mtskes . inference possible. In perceiving, 
remembering, imagining, the mind is engaged with 
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particular individual things, existing at particular times 
and places. But when thinking in terms of concepts, it 
is engaged, not with particular things, but with universals, 
i. e. with essence’s, common to all individuals of the 
same kjnd, past, present, and future. And what enablesr 
us to reason from the present to the past and future isl 
this covinmuity of essence l)etween present past anctf 
future things— their class-ideas ; so that concepts form} 
the middle terms at least in all reasonings. 

Finally, it enables us to organhe and uftify our ideas 
of things by classifying them in* a hierarchy of higher 
and lower concepts &r cls-ss-ideas, thereby reducing 
the multiplicity of things to the order, connection, and 
unity which is essential to understanding. In other 
words, conception is the basis of classification, and thereby 
of inference. 

§ io6. VVe have next to consider the process of abstrac- 
tion and generalization by which concepts or general ideas 
are formed. There is no doubt that in owiinar}' thought 
the process goes on to a great e.\tent automatically and 
spontaneously — as a natural law and necessity of thought, 
having no need to be prompted and guided by effort of 
will. But in scientific thought the process becomes more 
and more deliberate, intentional and voluntary, so that 
the factors of the process, which were at first implicit 
and subconscious, become explicit and distinct. Hence 
we have to distinguish two ways of forming general ideas. 

I. In common thought the process of abstraction, 
generalisation, conception, is to a great extent automatic 
and involuntary^— on of itself as a natural necessity 
of thought, without any impulse from desire, or guidance 
of will^^lany objects are always impressing themselves 
on the mind in perception ; and concrete id^ of them 
are always being formed by operation of judgment and 
association, until mind becomes weaty of their multi- 
iplicity. ‘‘But in the case of evety set of . concrete things 
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which resemble each other, e. have attributes in cotn- 
mon, the^cpmmon at^ always J^rike into thg same 

traces, so to .^eakj and deepen these, and thereby impress 
themselves more and more deeply on the mind (especially 
as they are tlie most essential also, and draw mpst aHen- 
tion). On the other hand, the . differing attributes, 
which differentiate the individuals, not only fatigue the 
mind by their multiplicity, but also obstruct, and thereby 
tend to eliminate each other. This is especially the case 
when the distinction of individuals is of no importance nor 
interest, and therefore attracts no attention ; as, e.g. when 
we say, “ that is ^ kite,” or 'a “ crow,” not caring what 
particular kite or crow it is, because it belongs tc nobody. 
In this way, the general and essential, and therefore 
common attributes of every class tend to impress them- 
selves more and more deeply on the mind, while the 
inessential ones, which are peculiar to individuals, tend 
to eliminate each other, and be forgotten. 

Thus attention becomes automatically restricted 
more and more to the essence or essential attributes 
of every class or kind ; and these become more and 
more abstracted or separated from the rest, and integrated 
together into a separate idea by themselves ; and the 
power and habit is acquired of thinking them more and 
more by themselves, to the exclusion of particular in- 
dividuals ; and thus a concept, notion, or general Jdea 
is formed automatically. 

What then remains of the particular individuals 
which constitute the class? As long as the abstract 
ddea continues to be a concept or general idea, this much 
remains — that the concept always carries with it some 
vague consciousness of the fact that it represents and 
stands for a plurality of individuals, u e. it has always 
[ some reference .to individuals, and spme tendency to 
hembody itself in concrete representations of individuals. 

Thus mind, in proportion as its thinking power 
developes, comes to think more and more in terms of 
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concepts or general ideas, and less in terms of concrete 
individuals. And iflany miiids seem almost to lose the 
power of representing concrete images of individual 
things, their power of conception and generalization 
almost* sj^perseding that of concrete imagination. 

Galton, some years ago, investigated the power of 
xnsualizing^ or forming concrete visual images, in this 
way. He sent inquiries to some thousands of persons, 
as to what was present to their minds, when they thought 
of the table at which they had breakfasted. Some an- 
swered that their memory-image was nearly as vivid 
as the original percept had been, l^ut many, especially 
.scientific men, answered thajt, though they understood the 
words well enough, they could form no image whatever 
of the thing. In these minds, therefore, the power of 
conception or general thouglit, had superseded that of 
imagination, or particular and concrete thought. 

Automatic conception of the above kind has been 
compared to what is called composite photography. 
When many images of persons, or animals of the same 
kind, are photographed over each other, on the same 
plate, the differences are found to eliminate each other, 
and tfie similarities to amalgamate ; until at last a fairly 
di-stinct generic” image is obtained, combining what* 
is common to all, and omitting individual differences.^ 
The concept, however, differs from the composite pho-. 
tograph in this, that it contains no consciously concrete 
“ generic ” image — that the amalgamation which takes 
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place would seem tcJ be subconscious, giving the feeling 
and conviction that there is such a common essence of 
things, but no concrete picture of it. 

•§ 107. II. Hut £Q(iccpt;iQn does not always proceed 
in a purely automatic way. It is often carried on inten- 
tionalfy and by effort of will, in order to simplify the 
con fused plurality of things by reducing them to classes, 
i^nd thereby to make the memory ahd understanding, 
qf. them possible. In cases of this kind the different 
factors included in the process become more \jr less ex- 
plicit and distinct, and we can .see that they include— 

{a) Comparison — or the bringing together and com- 
paring* of ma(ny different individuals, with analysis of 
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them into their different parts, attributes, and modes 
of operation, in order to compare them in all respects, 
and to discrfminate between what is most fundamental 
and essential in the nature of the things, and, what is 
merely superficial and accidental— 

{b) Assimilation — or the discerning of those attri- 
butes which are general and common to many things, 
as distinguished from those which are peculiar to indi- 
viduals onlyt— and especially those common attributes 
which are most fundamental and essential^ as distin- 
guished from those which may he superficial merely — 
(c) Abstraction — or the concentration of attention 
upon these common and essential attributes to the exclu- 
sion, as far as possible, of the rest ; and the attempt to 
abstract^ i. e, draw away and separate these from the 
rest, and think of them, as far as possible, by themselves 
(or, what is the same, to think of a thing having these 
common and essential attributes only, without the parti- 
cular and inessential ones). 

^ These attributes then which are common and essential 
to a whole class of things, integrated by attention into 
an idea by themselves, and abstracted as far as possible 
from the variable and inessential ones which distinguish 
individuals, constitute a class~idca, and this process of 
voluntary comparison and abstraction constitutes classi- 
fication) 

What then be comes of the individuals constituTtiifg 
the class ? There cannot be a class-idea without reference 
" to individuals. The truth is, the concept is not a perfectly 
abstract idea. Though it contains no concrete image 
of any individual, it is always accompanied by the un- 
derstanding that it represents an indefinite plurality of 
individuals, past, present, and future, every one of which 
is a realization or embodiment of it. It is- this reference 
to Individuals that makes the concept, to be a general 
or class-idea, and conception to be generalization. 

But abstraction is a thing of degrees, and may be 
flcarried a step beyond the making of the concept. All 
||reference to a^ class of things may be dropped, and then 
*Jtheidea ceases to be a class one, and becomes entirely 
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abstract. Thus ball^ Snan^just man^ are concepts, having re- 
ference to classes of individuals, but in roundness, rationa- 
lity, justice, abstraction has been carried to its utmost limit, 
and all allusion to individuals has been eliminated. But 
these logical processes are supplemented by — 

{d) Naming — For the concept by itself is more or 
less abstract, and gives no hold, so to speak, to the mind, 
by which it can be jixed, retained, and recalled. For 
this, it has to be attached to something concrete, which 
can be easily retained and reproduced and communi- 
cated from one mind to another, and which will revive and 
communicate the abstract Idea along with itself. This 
is accomplished by associating the idea with a name^ 
The name Is easily retained and reproduced, and re- 
produces the idea by contiguous association ; and is 
easily communicated by voice or writing to other 
minds. Hence language seems essential, if not to the 
forming, at least to the retention of concepts and the 
communication of them from mind to mind. 

This suggests the question of the relation of Ian- 
giiage to thought What ^ is the use of language} Is 
thought possible without it? From what has been 
said, it would appear to be impossible to retain and 
communicate general and abstract ideas, at least, with- 
out their being associated with something concrete, 
which will fix, revive and suggest them ; and it is 
very doubtful whether abstract ideas could be formed 
and. used at all without the support of concrete 
signs. And though gestures and other visual signs 
might serve the purpose to some small extent, yet 
the only kind possessing sufficient variety to represent 
all ideas, and sufficiently easy to communicate, is 
articulate sounds or speech, so that the term language 
has become almost restricted to speech. Now it is 
possible that . thought of a very elementary kind may 
be carried on in terms of the concrete ideas of 
nnemory and irhagination ; yet for all purposes of 
rational thought and inference, general and abstract 
ideas ^are, we have found, indispensable ; and hence it 
is doubtful how far such thought is possible without 
language. Hence Max Muller argued th&t thought is 
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altogether impossible without language; that want of 
speech is the chief obstacle fo mental development th ani- 
mals ; and that in man, reason has developed pari passu 
with the orga*ns of articulation, and the art of using them. 

§ io8. Nevertheless, the precise nature of the con- 
cept has been the subject^ of a long controversy. What 
precisely is it that is present to consciousness when %ve 
think of classes of things^ and use general and abstract 
terms Can we really separate the concept from the 
ideas of individual concrete things, and think of it 
by itself, as supposed above ? Or, in order to think 

it, do we really embody V/ always in one or more 
concrete ideas as examples of their class, so* that the 
abstraction is more apparent than real ? Is the abstrac- 
tion of the concept really an accomplished fact, or 
only an end towards which thought always strives 

without ever being completely successful ? These opposite 
ways of understanding it led to the controversy be- 
tween conceptualists and nominalists. 

I. Conceptualism inclined towards the view that we 
can literally abstract in idea the essence of a class^ 

and think of it by itself; or fsrtn^^j^jnotwi of a thing 
possessing the essential attributes of the class alone, to 
the exclusion of the variable ones. If this be so, 
then the general idea triangle will have to be, as 
Locke said, an idea of a plane rectilineal figure 

which is “neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equi- 
lateral ^or scalene, but all and none of these at 
once.” The i dea of man will have to be an idea of 
one who is neither young por old, neither short nor 
tall, neither stout nor thin, because these attributes 
do not belong to the essence of man. ‘ The idea of 
animal will be neither of bird, nor* of beast, 'nor of 
insect, but of something which is common to them all. 
We shall have to think of motion without thinking of 
anything mo^’ing. ^ 
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But is such abstraction of essences from things really 
possible, even in idia? Is k not true rather, as Hume, 
says, that when we use general terms, we always find 
ourselves picturing in our minds one or several con-j 
Crete things suggested by the terms, as representatives 
of the dass ? Hence — 

2. Nominalism therefore' maintained that there is 
really no such thing as abstraction in the sense of 
separating attributes from the things to which they 
belong, and thinking them by themselves. What is 
really general and common to all the indfviduals of a 
class, and yet separable from them in thought, is not 
an idedy but only a name. The names triangUy many 
motioHy are general and common to whole classes of 
things ; aud when any name is used it raises in the 
mind, by contiguous association, some concrete image 
of some real or possible concrete individual, or several 
individuals as specimens of the class ; and these — the 
name and the concrete image which it brings up — are all 
that is present when we generalize and think of classes 
of things. 

But there are difficulties here also. In thinking, 
reading, and listening, do we really take the time and 
labour which are needed to picture in our imagination 
even a single concrete representative of all the classes 
and abstract terms used ? And if we do not, how is 
it that we understand what we read or hear? This 
would be impossible on the nominalist theory. Hume 
himself admits that we understand language without 
“ spreading out in our minds ” the concrete ideas which 
the words denote. “If instead of saying that, in war, 
the weaker always have recourse to negotiatioHy \ve 
should say that they have always recourse to conquesty 
we immediately perceive the absurdity. ” But how is 
this quickness of perception possible on the nominalist 
theory ? 

Again, if general terms did nothing more than sug- 
gest individual concrete examples, there would be no 
difference between them and proper names. When the 
nominalist says that they are general because they sug- 
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gest cliisscs of things^ he is evidcijily assuming all the 
while that we have ideas of classes, t. e. class-ideas. 

§ 109. Hence many attempts have been made to 

mediate between, and reconcile these extreme theories. 

• • • 

Thus (i) Berkeley says that particular ideas are rendered 
universal without any reifl abstraction, in this way : we 
have before our minds a particular image only: but 
we think it as ^^signifying'' or ^^representing'* many other 
particulars e. g. I have before me a particular 
triangle, but I understand “that it doth equally stand 
for, and represent all triai^les •whatever, and is in that 
sense universal** 

Thus, as in geometry we draw particular triangles I 
and circles, and think them as representing their classes, 
so in thinking generally, we picture concrete examples, 
but think them as standing for classes. 

(2) Mill, again, thinks that in thinking general 
terms, we have indeed concrete images before the mind, 
but concentrate our attention most upon the common es- 
sential attributes, leaving the particular ones obscure ; 
and understand these essential ones as common to the 
whole class of things, though we cannot abstract them 
wholly from the individual things. ^ 

But it is clear that all these attempts really assume 
what they are trying to explain away and dispense 
with, via. the general idea. For when it is said that 
particular ideas have a general rcfercftce, or represekt 
classes, it is clearly assumed that we have general ideas 
of classes, otherwise such reference of signification 
would be meaningless. 

(3) Less sophistical is the theory of Leibnitz and 
Hamilton about symbolical thought, Ic^eas. they s^y, 
llSfipme so closely associated with concrete symbols, 

^hiefly woTds, that in thinking, the symbols can be used 

understood without any need of picturing the ide^s 
*for which they stand. Thus abstract thinking ^is like 
algebraical cajculation. It is sufficient to know that we 
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can verify the process by substituting the concrete ideas 
for the symbol, whenever we like. 

But the analogy does not hold good. Even in al- 
‘ gebra we have ideas as well as symbols, vis. ideas of 
equality, .containing and being contained, and the like, 
without which the symbols would be meaningless. So 
in abstract thought, the woTds would be as unmeaning 
as those of an unknown language, if they were not ac- 
companied by ideas. And the question, what the ideas 
are, is left unanswered. 

Now all these opinions seem to assume t^at thought, 
in order to be thought, must always be in terms of 
concrete representations^ e. in the form of definite pic- 
tures before the mind’s eye. ' This, however, is contrary 
to fact. ,And the solution of the diflRculty as to what 
abstract thought is, seems possible only by the hypothe- > 
sis of subconscious mental processes. Concepts and abs-l^ 
tract ideas may be realized, but only subconsciously ; 
the effort to raise them into clear consciousne.ss may 
never be quite successful ; and yet they may give to 
con.sciousness the feeling and conviction of their exis- 
I tence, aud of our understanding what jve are thinking, j 
I hearing or reading. 

I • The controversy on the subject of realism^ common- 
I ly combined with the above, belongs really to meta- 
j physic and philosophy, and need not be considered here. 
^ Other questions connected with conception are — 

I t hiy rela tion betw.^en judgment and conception, the accuracy 
I oT concepts, the categories or fundamental aspects of 
! things and the development of conceptual power, 

I 

j r Reasoning. 

I 

§ 1 10. This is the process by which we apply the 
knowledge of things which we have acquired by direct 
! perception in the course of our experience^ and elaborated 
into ideas^ concrete and abstract^ by processes of judgment 
and conception^ as means of recuhihg out to a knowledge 
of things which aye past^ distant and future^ and there- 
fore have not entered into our experience. 

The experiences of every individual are necessarily 
limited in time and place. He has, to be sure, the ex- 
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perietices of others communicated to him by speech 
and writing (testimony), but his power of believing and 
realizing even these involves an element of reasoning. 
And even the recorded experiences of all men collectively 
are narrow ; so that the greater part of knowledge con- 
sists of truths which have, never been experienced by 
any one. 

This ‘ extension of knowledge, then, beyohd the 
bounds of actual experience is the work of reasoning 
or inference^ *tlie highest function of reason. And the 
means and materials for reasoning are prepared by the 
interpretation of sensations* and feelings in perception 
and the elaboration of percepts into concrete anc> abstract 
ideas by judgment and conception. And the guiding 
\ thread which leads the mind from things experienced, 

I to past, distant and future things not experienced, is 
; the concept or general idea. For what is found true in 
/experience, of things possessing a certain essential nature, 
can be inferred to be true outside experience, of all 
things possessing the same nature. 

The concept, therefore, is always the middle term 
which enables us to reason outwards from the known 
to the hitherto unknown. -And to determine the condi- 
tion under which this may be donet successfully, is the 
function of Logic. Psychology has only to analyse 
the mental processes involved. 

§ III. But reasoning, like conception, may be more 
or less implicit or it may be explicit^ and these two forms 
may be treated separately. Thus — .. 

A. Reasoning is explicit when it is carried on,^* 
consciously and intentionally by an effort of willy for a ^ 
desired endy so that the different steps involved in the * 
process become separate and distinct. It is then found to 
include two stages or phases, viz. induction and deduction. 

I. Inductive reasoning is reasoning from particular 
f tuts given by perception to a universal truth exlending 
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b^ond the range actual perceptioHy and including 
under it implicitly all possible particubir things past, 
distant and future, which come under the same concept. 
Thus from the facts of experience that is ;r, is ,r, 
rt, is .t', etc., we draw the conclusion that all ds are -r, 
which extends beyond the limits of experience. 

^ What then is the mental process involved in this ? 
The frequent occurrence of a under different circums- 
tances and forms has led us to the concept or general 
idea ic, the idea of an essence or common nature 
prevading all particuiar at all times and places, 
j And finding that a is so often accompanied by .t', we 
think that x must have some natural and necessary con- 
nection with the essence so that wherever a is, x must 
accompany or follow. Hence we pronounce the uni- 
versal judgment that all d?. arc x, thus finally amalgamat- 
ing X into one idea or whole of thought with a, and i/ni- 
versalising their connection. The practical difficulty ‘ 
is to know whether the occurrence of along with a* in 
the cases observed is a sufficient warrant for assuming 
such an essential connection between them ; and to lay 
down guiding rules on this subject is the business of 
j Tnd?4ctive Logic, ** 

Thus a child arrives at the general truth, that 
wood floats^ in this way. He picks up a piece a^ by 
chance perhaps, and throws it into the water, and sees 
that it floats. This amuses him, and he throws other 
pieces, and so on, and finds that they all float (while 
pieces of stone and iron sink). He at last draws the 
conclusion (though perhaps implicitly) that all wood 
floats. He has come to think, implicitly least, that 
though there are many pieces of’ wood, yet all wood 
has a* common nature^ and that there i^.^a essential 
connection between that and floating in water. Hence 
his generalization. And most, if not all, of our general 
l>ropositions are arrived at in this way, by induction 
from particulars. 

What then is tneant by generalization ? The term 
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is applicable to two processes — the gjeneralizing of ideas:^ 
and the generalizing of judgments — the making of genend 
ideas, and that of general propositions ; and therefore 
applies to ho^xonception, aud inductive inference. Thus : — 
^ (i) In conception we analyse particular ideas into 
^eir constituents; observe what is essential and 'there- 
fore common to many ; and, by abstracting (so far as 
abstraction is really possible) the essential attributes, 
integrate, them into an idea by themselves, of what is 
general or common to a whole class, and this idea is 
accompanied by the -understanding that it represents 
the common essence of many individuals. 

(ii) In induction again, from a plurality of singular 
judgments founded on perceptions^ we rise to a general 
or universal judgment, embracing the whole class, past, 
present and future. • j 
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II. Deductiv e reasoning, on the other hand, ^ t^yts 
frpm general truths already established, {i.e from general 
ideas already formed, and known to be objectively 
true), and applies them to establish the truth of particular 
facts, lying beyondjhe range of experience. This is done by 
showing that the particulars in question are in some 
way implied in the general truths already established. 

Thus when we reason, all a is x ; s is a ; there- 
fore s is X — we have a concept a, corresponding to an 
essence, or set of attributes, which always carries x 
with it as accompaniment or result, and which we 
know (generally at least) as the result of previous 
induction. We know also, whether by perception# or 
previous inference, that s shares in, or follows from the 
* essential nature of a. It follows, therefore, that s will 
be followed or^ accompanied by x. 


Deduction 

analysed. 


Thus, to recur to the above example, the child, 
having formed a general idea of wood as something 
having a c(ynmon nature, and found that the attribute 
of floating in water follows in some .way from that 
common nature, concludes regarding every new piece 
that he meets with, that it also will float. 

It is clear, tlierefore, that the concept or idea of 
the essential nature which makes aU the members of 
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a class, present, past, and future, to be so far the 
same, is the key to all reasoning. Induction ends with 
establishing its existence; and deduction starts from it 

r-’ 

§(,1^2. B. Reasoning on the other hand is implicit 
'^\ilen the processes involved are carried on to some 
extent subconsciously and a^itomaticallyy or at least are 
so fused together in consciousness as not to be clearly 
distinguished, so that the mind arrives at results 
without clearly understanding how. 

Thus we often draw inferences not only without 
stating our premisses - to ourselves, but even without 
knowing clearly what our premisses are ; or even with- 
out being aware that we are drawing inferences at all. 
Hence processes of inference, and often very com- 
plicate calculations, may be performed so rapidly and 
automatically, that their conclusions are mistaken for per- 
ceptions, or self-evident intuitions, e. g, the acquired 
percoptions. 

This, in the above example of the child with the 
pieces of wood, the reasoning, if stated explicitly, would 
amount to this — 

Inductive — a^^ floats, floats, floats, etc ; therefore 
all wood floats, />. there is something in the nature of 
wood which makes it float — thus rising to the concept or 
general idea. 

Deductive — all wood floats ; a is a piece of wood 
.sharing in the common nature (concept) of wood in 
general ; therefore it will float. 

but the child is not distinctly aware of all the.se 
steps. The process has worked itself out in his mind 
spontaneously and to .some extent, it would seem, 
uncon.sciously ; and the child reaches his conclusion with- 
out knowing how. 

Of the pan>e nature are the so-called acquired 
perceptions of vision and hearing. We think that we 
see the distance; real size, and solidity of things, though 
we know that they are really inferred from the ap- 
pearances of the things. 

*And what is called practical judgment, shrewdness, 
common sense, in .the affairs of life is -really a power 
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of drawing inferences rapidly and , automatically, with-> 
out any explicit statement, 'or perhaps even un^rstand- 
ing, of the premisses. 

Extreme examples of this power of subconscious 
inference are seen in the persons called “wonderful 
calculators,” who has been found to perform* in a 
moment the most complicate arithmetical calculations 
that could be suggested, without even knowing how 
they performed them. 

XXII. KmDWLEDGE AND BELIEF. 

§ 1 1 3. *Al\ the intellectual operations aim at the 
attainment of knowledge. By knowledge we mean a 
ideas, {the result of many perceptions and 
inferences^ which will correspond in form, order and con- 
nection with the system of objective things and events 
which constitiite the world of nature and mind. To 
have ideas corresponding to what has been, is, or’| 
will be, is to have knowledge. To want such ideas is I 
ignorance. To •liave ideas which do not correspond to 
realities, while believed to do so, is error. 

Knowledge therefore supposes not only our having 
the ideas, but also, the truth of the ideas (theii 
correspondence with reality), and the awareness or 
belief of their truths — though the belief may exist 
without their being true. Uncertainty, again, as to the 
truth of ideas is doubt — the true opposite of belief 
{disbelief being merely belief in the negative). • 

P Knowledge is therefore a reproduction of things in 
terms of idea — of the objective world in terms of 
mind — of the ^nacrocosmus or great world of nature, 
in terms of the microcosmus or little world of thought ; 
and the reason why every thinking being naturally 
and instinctively strives after knowledge is, no doubt, 
that knovdedge is necessary to its own continued 
existence and perfection. From this^ it follows that 
the highest kind of knowledge is knowledge of the 
future; and that knowledge of the past and present is 
of value mainly as enabling man to infer from the 
past and pretf;ent to the future, aivl thereby to adapt, 
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himself to the ftitive events, so as to promote his own 
safety, happiness and perfection. 

The two different aspects of the tmth and kinds of 
knowledge— pbeimnettal and metaphysical— already 
been referred to, and have to be treated again in 
logic, — 

Phenomenal or experi^tial knowledge — consisting 
in a system of ideas corresponding to what has been, 
might have been, or will be experienced by beings 
constituted like ourselves — knowledge in terms of pheno- 
mena, Le, of the sensations and 'feelings through which 
realities manifest themselves to us — the knowledge aimed 
at by empirical science ; and — 

Metaphysical knowledge — consisting in a system of 
ideas corresponding to the ultimate grounds and causes 
which give origin, connection and meaning to phenomena. 

The combination and harmony of those two aspects 
again in a single system philosophical knowledge. 

^ Knowledge is therefore a product of many judg- 
ments, both perceptual and inferential ones, and in- 
cludes therefore the state of mind called belief which we 
have c found to accompany every real judgment. But 
.there may be belief without knowledge, ie. it may 
accompany false ideas and judgments as well as true 
ones— as well as knowledge. It is desirable, 
therefore, for both psychological and logical reasons 
to investigate the dature of belief.. Hence we have (i) 
to consider what belief is^ and (2) what its grounds and 
causes arCy in order to understand better when it may 
coiftcide with truth and when with error. 

§ 1 14. I. What then is belief? To which of the 
ultimate functions of mind does it belong — intellectiony feel- 
ing or volition ? 

X (0 Some have referred it to intellect. In that case 
it would be some factor of judgment or idj^ation. But 
though it accompanies ideaSy and the forming of new ideas 
by means of judgment, it can hardly be itself any cons^ 
tituenf of idea or judgment, because we can have both 
without belief. 
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^(2) Bain thinks that it belongs^ to the department 
of wdl, and is a factor in every act of volition. For lo 
beKeve in anything means to be ready to act upon it, i, e. 
.'either to make it an end of action, or to use it as a 
nuans for attaining an end. Belief, therefore; Is that 
state of mind which is edways ready to overflow into ac- 
tion whenever occasion arises, and is therefore the initial 
st^ge of every voluntary act — a factor of volition. And 
this readiness to act is clearly implied in such words as 
confidence, assurance, trust, which are nearly synonymous 
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with belief. But the readiness . itself would seem to 
imply a feeling. Hence 

(3) Hume therefore described it as a statfi of feel- 
ing or emotion simply. We are always, engaged in a 
struggle to attain the truth about things.^' Conscious ig- 
norance and doubt are states of unrest, and the effort to 
escape from them by attaining truth is a labour. When 
the truth is attained or seems to be, then there comes a 
feeling of relief, satisfaction, and rest — of difficulty over- 
come — and this feeling is belief. 

This peculiar feeling is probably the differential of 
••belief But it rjses out — of -tlig intellectual cognition., of 
carresluaud euce (or what appears to be such) between - idea 
and reali ty, su^ts accompanied by, cO* produces the.«<Mft- 
~ness to act when occasion arises ; so that belief may fairly 
;Ge considered to include all threft.eJUinients, but to cojisist 
I more e s pecially of iheffeeling of trust and the readiness 
fto act. * 

'•t •UCHWt 
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§ 115. 2. Finally, we may consider the grounds or Condition* of 
causes out of which belief arises. How may error or false 
belief arise? In as much as belief always goes with 
knowledge, it will thus far have the same groynds as 
knowledge itself, and b gm ider.tlie conbrol. of .logic. But 
in as mucii as belief arises also withopt knowledge, (f 
in connection witli ideas and judgments which do not 
correspond to realit)’), it mu.st have other grounds also 

tbao those of real knowledge, and thus far lie outside 

• • 
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the sphere of logical control. Hence it will have — 

^ (a) Intellectual grounds — belief will arise partly out 
of the same grounds which produce conformity of idea 
to reality, i. e. lead to real knowledge ; and these we 
may call fhe intellectual or logical causes of, belief. These 
will include, of course, the ordinary sources of 
knowledge. 


Perception. 


Inference. 


Testimony. 


Non-intel- 

lectual. 


Association. 


Immediate cognition or perceptions external and inter- 
nal, for the evidence of the senses and of self-conscious- 
ness is always appealed to as the one ultimate and de- 
cisive test of truth for everything coming within the 
range of experience ; and mediate cognition or inference^ 
extendii^ the range of knowledge and belief beyond the 
range or experience to things past, distant and future. 
These sources, and the right use of them, fall within the 
sphere of logic. 

Testimony or authoritys upon which great part of 
our beliefs directly rest (for every one assimilates the ac- 
cumulated beliefs of the society in which he lives, on 
the authority o{ his ancestors and contemporaries) is 
a complex source of belief, as its convincing power is 
(i) partly that of logical inference — we infer that what 
we hear from others must be true, because they have 
had opportunities, we think, of knowing, and have no 
motive to deceive us ; and (2) partly that of etnotional 
interest — we believe what others tell us partly because 
they impress us wirti feelings of love, reverence, admi- 
ration, wonder ; as e. g, people formerly accepted the 
authority of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. Hence 
belief has also — 

{b) Non-intellectual grounds s and these are the main 
causes of erroneous beliefs (though perception and in- 
ference may also err), because they make belief ex- 
tend beyond the range of perception and strictly logical 
inference. These are especially — 

(i) The force of association — when two things frequently 
go together in experience, they become inseparably asso- 
ciated in idea, so that we are unable to think of them 
apart from each other, and thus come to believe that 
the things have sonje necessary connection nature. ' 
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Thus one who has never seen ice will naturally 
believe that water is always liquid. People could not 
believe in the movement of the earth, because it was so 
associated in their minds with perfect stability. Hence 
also the logical fallacy, “with this, therefore because 
of this.” • • 

Akin to this is the iiifluence of verbal suggestion. 
When a judgment has oeen expressed and repeated 
in a suitable and “catching” form of words, so as to be 
easily understood and remembered in that form, then 
the mere form of words is apt to impress itself on the 
mind, and •produce belief automatically. Words are 
also subject to ambiguity, and may suggest meanings 
which they were not meant ,to convey 

(2) Of s^ll more importance, perhaps, in produc- 
fing belief, is the influence of strong feeling. *When a 
judgment or idea excites any strong emotion, such as 
fear, hope, wonder, reverence, the feeling stimulates the 
imagination and makes it evolve trains of ideas in 
harmony with the feeling, and impresses them vividly 

on the mind. This flow of consciousness into the forms 

« 

of feeling and imagination leaves the reasoning power 
weaker for the time being, so that the ideas of imagi- 



nation have the field all to themselves, and work them- 


selves out into belief and perhaps into action. 


In this way, strong feeling (passion) tends to “warp 
judgment,” and produce erroneous beliefs. Hence the 
force with which superstitious ideas lay hold of the mind, 
and make themselves to bi believed ; and the effect of 
fear, hatred, self-interest, jealousy and the like, mprt- 
judicing judgment. 

(3) Indeed the general temperament of the mind 
has a great influence on belief, apart from all logical 
evidence. A cheerful, sanguine disposition makes one 
ready tp believe. An inclination to activity tends to- 
carry cojtwiction along with it, and disposes one to 
believe in the ends and means of action. 

Thus, if one is strongly inclined to any course of 
action the mere inclination tends to suppress the (bought 
of danger an^ discomfort 
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/ § 1 1 6 . The question of the nature and origin of know- 

ledge raises certain questions, which have always divided 
opinion, and which are not yet settled to the satisfaction 
of all ; and foremost among these is the question of the 
function and relative importance of experience and 
reason as factors of knowledge. We say that know-, 
ledge is due partly to experience and partly to reason ; and| 
we speak of intellect as sometimes engrossed with mattersf 
of experience, and soinetimqs as exercising its function ' 


j of reasonjpi We have to consider first, therefore, what 
experience and reason mean^ and then to consider the 
question of their scope and range as sources^ or at least 
factors^ of knowledge. Now — 

Meaning ot I, The word experience is used in a general way 

experieiue. i r • • . 

for what enters or forces its way into consciousness 
from the sphere of reality existing apavt from and in- . 
dependent of consciousness ; in other words, for the 
states and terms of consciousness in and through which 
realities manifest themselves to the thinking mind ; 
and therefore for sensations and feelings and the ideas 
which rise out of thenl (so far as they are not supplemen- 
ted and modified from within by reaction of the 
rational power). 

•‘'And reality seems to manifest itself to, and enter 
into consciousness from two sides. Extra-mental rea- 
lity, or the external world, manifests itself in the form ' 
of sensations ; the reality of self manifests itself in all 
forms of consciousness alike {vh. in the self-conscious- 
ness which accompanies them all). Thus all states of 
consciousness are experience in their elementary forms, 
because they are all manifestations or phenomena, re- 
flecting reality of .spme kind. 

But even though sensations and feelings did force 
themselves into consciousness without the connecting 
and urifying energy of the self (and the existence of 
consciousness in the lower animals seems to show 


Subjective 

ind 

>bjective. 
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that it is possible without , reason)^ yet they would be 
meaningless without the seifs inteiprcting and elabora* 
ting power • which we call reason. They would not 
be knowledge, but only the materials out of whidi • 
knowledge may be evolved. ^ . 


{b') Reason, therefore^ in its strictest sense, means 
the power which the mental principle has of interpreting, 
understanding, elaborating the materials supplied to it 
by sense and feeling so as to transform them into know- 
ledge ; ivhich it does by means of perception, judgment, 
abstraction, conception, and inference, and the understanding 
or prywer of interpretation 'implied in these processes — 
arriving thereby at a conception of the world as it per- 
manently is, through its fleeting manifestations in sensation 
and feeling. Without this interpretative power on tlu self's 
own part, the sensations and feelings would be as mea- 
ningless to it as the finest picture is to an animal, or as a 
printed page is Jo an illiterate person. And this power 
which the subject has of interpreting and understanding 


The function 
of reason. 




the materials supplied to it in the form of sensation arid 


feeling, is reason in the proper sense of the word. 


♦ Now it clear is from the above that neither ex- 
perience nor reason can constitute^ knowledge by itself. 
jjjj ach by itself is only a “ factor. ” " The “ materials ” of 
seasation are nothing to knowledge until interpreted 
by the .self through its rational power ; reason itself 
can do nothing without materials to interpret. IQiow- 
ledge results from the co-opcration of the * two, ^ Ex- 
perience may be said to supply the material of 
knowlege in the form of sensation and feeling; while 
reason interprets and elaborates these materials, and 
evolves from them a system of ideas correponding in 
form, order, and connection to the things and events 
which constitute the world ; and understands this .system 
of ideas as representing the world. And this system 
of ideas, with the understanding ‘and belief wdiich 
accompany them, constitutes knowledge. 

Both words, however, are used with different mean- 
ings, and often with very indefinite ones. Expeilence is I 
often used •to mean knowledge tderived from direet \ 


Reason with- 
out expe- 
rience. an 
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without rea- 
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PART VI. perception^ as distinguished from abstract reasoning ; or for 
ci^p. xxiii. perceptual and inductive together as distinguished from 
deductive knowledge ; and especially for knowledge from 
, which all metaphysical meaning is supposed to be excluded — 
knowledge supposed to be in terms of phenomena, i.e, 
of serisation and feeling, alone. And reason is some- 
times used for the power ^of discerning the truth of 
those universal propositions called axioms^ first principleSy 
or necessaty truths^ which are supposed to be postu- 
lated as ultimate premisses in all knowledge. But such 
uses have the fault of separating, and setting in 
opposition to each other, as if they contmdicted each 
other, functions of thought which are really correlative 
and inseparable. 


Division of 
opinion .'is to 
their relative 
importance. 



The empiri 
ral school. 


The associa- 
tionist and 
materialist 
theories of 
mind^mind, 
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product. 


§ 11*7. II. Nevertheless the precise relation of these 
factors of knowledge, and the share contributed by 
each to the common product, vis. knowledge, has 
proved to be one of the most difficult problems of 
philosophy (so difficult, indeed, that it has led some to 
define philosophy as if it were nothing more than 
“theory of knowledge,” i.e. an enquiry into the origin 
and constituents of knowledge) ; and has divided philo- 
sophy, almost from its beginning, into two schools — the 
a posteriori or empirical school, with a tendency towards 
a materialistic metaphysic, and the a priori or rational 
school, with a tendency towards idealism. Thus, in their 
extreme forms — 

fa) At thG one extremc^thejr is the tendency of the 
experimental school^ to ascribe everything to the factor op 
experience or impression from without, and minimize ' 
or ignore the part played by the interpretative activity 
of the self from within^ And this tendency reaches its 
extreme, and perhaps most consistent form, in what 
has been called — 

# Sensationism "or associationism, which regards mind 
as nothing more than the aggregate of the sensations 
and feelings imposed from without {whether on the 
brain, ® or in some unknown way). These associate 
themselves together^* and revive each other as ideas, 


Experience and Reason. 


in clusters and series ; and thought is nothing more pam vii 
than the spontaneous coming and goinp, rising and 
sinking of sense-ideas, according to the laws of asso- 
ciation. No* self is needed to understand and elaborate, 
the sensations, the self being in fact nothing more 
than the aggregate or product of the sensations them- 
selves. The working of mind is only the automatic 
mechanism, so to speak, of sensation and suggestion them- 
selves; and these receive from without the impulse 
which keeps their mechanism going. The changing 
states of consciousness are a passive reflexion of the 
changing processes of nature ; and mind itself is 
nothing more than the series or aggregate <»f these 
changing states (Hume and Mill). 

Materialistic metaphysic leads to the same view 
of mind, but at the same time attempts to account 
for this apparent mechanism of sense-ideas, by a real 
mechanism of brain processes, whereas associationism 
adhered to the sceptical stand-point. 

(^) At the other extreme-^there is the tendency of xhe rational- 
the rationalist and idealist school^ to ascribe greater school. , 
importance to* the a priori element, or contribation of 
reason from within. The sensations and feelings, even 
if they were possible as such (and we may suppose 
even a worm and mollusc to have feeling of some 
kind), would have no meaning whatever apart from the 
interpreting poiver of reasons They would be as mean- 
ingless as the picture to the animal, and written 
characters to one who cannot read. And though the 
materials — the sensations and feelings — may h& im- 
pressed from without, the power of interpreting them, 
of reading their meanings, must be inherent in the 
thinking principle itself, and not a passive product 
of impressions from without. 

Mind^ is therefore an active principlCy which is limited, ^fjnd an 
modiRed and affected from without,, but reacts upon P””* 

its affections, and not only transforms them into sensa- 
tions and feelings, (for the animal mind seei^s suffi- 
cient to dp that), but interprets their meanings in 

38 
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perception^ turns percepts into ideas of memory and 
imagination^ and builds up its ideas into a system of 
thought^ corresponding m order and connection with 
the world of reality past, present and future. 

• How* then, is this correspondence between the world 
of ideas and the world of reality, tjie microcosm and macro- 
cosm, and this understanding of the one as a reproduction 
of the other, to be accounted for ? It cannot be by 
merely comparing the field of consciousness to a photo- 
graphic plate, and supposing that passing events photo- 
graph themselves in a series of conscious pictures, — which 
is substantially the explanation given in the sensationist 
theory. It can be only by supposing that the power 
which has evolved the world is itself rational ; and that 
the finite reason which builds up its little zvorld of ideas^ 
is in some way a “reproduction” of the universal reason 
which has evolved the great world of things ; so that 
the laws of thought according to which the finite ra- 
tional self interprets and elaborates the materials of 
its consciousness into a world of ideas, are essentially 
the same in kind as the laws wliich govern the evolu- 
tion of tl?e world of nature (idealism). 

These opposite tendencies then — the empirical ten- 
dency to explain knowledge as sensations and ideas 
impres.sed from without, making mind to be a passive 
product, without any independent constructive reaction 
of its own— and the idealistic tendency to make know- 
ledge a construction of finite reason, reconstructing, in 
terms of finite thought, the world which has already 
been constructed by universal reason — have run through 
the whole history of thought, — on the one side from 
Democritus and Protagoras down to Hume, Mill and 
Spencer, and on the other from Plato down to Kant, 
Hegel and T. H. Green. 


Intermediate 

positions. 


I 1 18. But attempts have been made also to mediate 
between these extreme tendencies, and to determine the 
respective contributions of experience and reason to 
knowledge — its in posteriori and a priori elements — with- 
out giving such exclusive predominance to either, ^ch 
attempts at comproinise are seen in the theory of innate 
ideas, as hold by Descartes and Leibnitz, the a priori 
categories of understatiding as held by Kaot, and the 
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theory of toVwf first principle or, of 

Igdge as held by Reid and Hamilto n. 

Indeed, in English thought, the question has narrow- 
ed itself down mainly to a controversy about origin 
of those general propositions which are used ds \he axioms, 
of the sciences and the futidamental laws of ethics ; vis. as | 
to vyhethcr these propositions are discerned intuitively^ by 
exercise of reason^ to be universally and necessarily true 
{the intuitional theory\ or sxe on\y t\\^ conclusions of in- 
ductive inferences drawn from particular facts of experi- 
ence (the empirical theory). Thus — 

(a) The empirical school^ as represented by Mill, 
Bain and Spencer, say that all knowledge begins with 
particular facts of experienc e^ and that all general and 
universal propositions without exception are obtained 
by inductive inference from particular facts of experi- 
ence ; and none posseses any greater degree of certainty 
than inductive inference from invariable c^xperiences 
can give. There are no universal propositions that are 
intuitive or self-evident, and none that can be known to 
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be necessarily and universally true. If any appear 
to be such, it is only because their opposites would in- 
volve self-contradiction (for even this school must as- 
sume the necessity of the logical axiom of identity). 

• Thus, even the axioms of the sciences, such as “two 
parallel lines in the same plane cannot meet,” “things 
equal to the same thing arc equal to one another,^ “every 
event has a cause.” “the same cause has always the 
same effect,” etc., notwithstanding their apparent neces- 
sity and self-evidence, arc really inductive inferences 
from observed particulars ; and differ from other infer- 
ences only in being founded on a larger number of ob- 
served facts, and therefore better confirmed than others, 
so thart: they may be used as axioms or first premis- 
ses from which to deduce other facts. 


(Ji) Thsi^ mtuitional or common-^ense school ^ represented 
by Reid, Hamilton, Martineau, etc., say that sqch proposi- 
tions are immediately and intuiturely self-evident to reason 

/ 
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anterior to, and independent of any inductive proof from 
experience, and neither need‘ any proof (because they are 
self-evident), nor are capable of any (because they must 
'themselves be assumed in all proofs). They cannot be 
mere inductive inferences from particulars, because — 

^ (i) They are intuitively self evident from the begin- 
ning (a priori), instead of being gradually learnt ; and no 
induction from particulars (which can never give more 
than probable conclusions at best)^ could produce the 
certainty an d nc^ ssity which these propositions possess. 

are really assumed in all ihductive in- 
fcrences (for even inductions are found to rest on universal 
truths as their ultimate axioms) ; and the very inferences 
used to prove such truths will be found to assume and 
rest upon (he truths which they pretend to prove. 

Thus, it will be found, when knowledge has been 
analysed to the utmost, that there is at the bottom an 
element, which cannot be accounted for by impression 
from without {i,e, experience in the form of sensations), 
but must be supplied by the mind itself from within, u e. 
b\' reason, 

t 

XXIV. Self .vnu the E.xteknal World. 

§ 1 19. Another question which has been the subject of 
much investigation and controversy is that of the ultimate 
cognition of e.'cistence 'or substantial reality, vis ,the e.xist- 
ence of self and the external world— how the ideas of self 
and world are formed (the psychological side of the ques- 
tion), And t^^hat is implied in these ideas (the metaphysical). 

For we have found that perception, internal and ex- 
ternal, reveals two fundamental realities, vis. self and 
not-self or external xvorld, as the grounds manifested in 
the two series of phenomena, mental and physical. The 
way in which we know the reality of self has been con- 
sidered under the heq^d of self-consciousness ; and the way in 
which we come to know that of the external world, under 
consciousness and external perception (together with the two 
theories of external perception, direct and indirect). 


Self and the External World. 
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# Now it is evident that the ideas of self and world — 
of the perceiving subject and the object perceived— are 
correlative to each other in such a \yay that no 
explicit understanding of the one can be obtained 
without an understanding of the other ; and that an 
understanding of the world as something external to, 
and independent of the c^o, must always be accom- 
panied by a consciousness* and understanding of the 
ego itself as the subject which perceives and under- 
stands the world ; and that the understanding of the 
ego which thinks and wills must always be correlative to 
that of the object of its thought and effort, viz. the 
world. It follows that internal and external perception, 
jrr^consciousness and ^j///^r;Cons«iousness, being thus 
far reciprocal and correlative, will develop from an 
implicit to an explicit form simultaneously ; or git least, 
that the development of each will depend on that of 
the other reciprocally. 

But the question, how the idea of the external 
world is developed and perfected, has been considered 
under Perception^ Primary Qualities^ Object of Perception^ 
Association by Contiguity^ and judgment. And the origin 
.and contents of • the idea of self have been considered 
under Mind and Self-Consciousness. Hence — 
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5 120. What remains is to consider the idea of Different!- 

^ ^ ^ ation of the 

self is gradually differentiated from the extrafteous but idea of self. 
concomitant elements in which it is at first embedded (so to 
speak), and reduced to its simplest form ; and the two ideas 
of self and world made distinct and mutually exclusive, 

For though the reality of self is given implicitly in 
every consciousness from the beginning, yet it is wrapt 
• up and embedded in a mass of materials which are not 
part of itself, but only its products ; and these extra- 
neous materials have to be gradually eliminated, be- 
fore the idea of the ego itself can become explicit and 
precise., and along with it, that of its correlative the 
non-ego or world. And the following appear to be 
the main stages in the elaboration of the idea : — 


I. The thinking principle, whatever be its nature, jjn^ 
is connected in^ a special way with a physical organism^ 
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(1) as the immolate source of a large class of its 
pleasures and pains {viz. the organic feelings) ; and 

(2) as the channel through which it receives its sense- 
affections from the outer world, and through which 
it reatts upon, and changes its relations with the outer 
world, and thereby modifies the sense-affections which 
it receives from it. Hence the child naturally at first 

includes his organism within his idea of self , because : — 
•>(i) His limbs are alwayi with him as the instru- 
tnents of his will, whereas his toys, tools, companions, 
are often wanting ; whence he cannot help thinking of 
his limbs as parts • of himself in the same sense as his 
thought and volition ; and especially because — 

(c) The conscious life of the child is largely made 
up of sensations aud organic feelings tvhich are closely 
connected with bodily organs, and which (partly by ins- 
tinct, and partly by habit) he objectifies and localizes 
in parts of the organism, and thinks of as seated in, 
and as states or qualities of these parts (as e.g. he 
localizes taste in the mouth, and the pain of the cut 
or .burn in the foot or hand, and so on); • 

Hence, as the conception which we form of other 
persons consists mainly of a concrete representation of 
their outward appearance, so the child's conception of 
self appears to consist mainly of a concrete pictorial re- 
presentation of his own person. And hence, perhaps 
the tendency of children to speak of themselves in the 
third person. 

„ II. But, as his differentiating and assimilating 
powers of mind go on developing, he begins to find 
that his organism is less subject to his will, and has 
more in common with extra-organic things, than he wks 
at first aware of, for — 

(1) It has impenetrability and weight, and resists 
his will, and forces sensations {eg. organic pains) upon 
him whether he will or not, as external thiqgs do ; and — 

(2) His conscious life begins to consist more and 

more of elements which do not obviously appear to have 
any^ connection with the body, viz, ideas, thought-pro- 
I cesses, and highpr cmotion.s. . 
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• Hence he begins to differentiate more and more 
between self and organism, and to assimilate the latter f"*?- 
more and more to the extra-organic not-self. And thus 
there would appear to be a stage in mental develop- 
ment at which the individual thinks mainly of the series * 
or aer ^e^ate of his own., cmscious^ states uis consHtteting 

his (wEi^ Hume and his school take to be 'the 
only true idea of it). • 

III./. But, if this stage really exist, it is soon super- xkeJftinWng 
seded by another diflfereaitiation. Sensations, ideas, feel- ^|"®***’* “ 
ings and volitions are only temporary processes^ and 
manifestations of something, and imply a subject which 
experiences them and the individual ^as had an implicit 
consciousness from the beginning — , 

(1) Of himself as the or of these pro- 

cesses, i. e. as the something which thinks, feels, and 
wills ; and — 

(2) Of the permanence and identity of himself as the 

subject of all the successive processes which make up 
liis mental life. * * 

Nevertheless, it is not until the intellectual power ‘ 
of abstraction is prett)- fully developed, that he is 
able to isolate in idea the common subject of his 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions froni their processes 
and products. But when sufficient power of abstraction Hi 
has been attained, then at last the notion of self, 
which has been present implicitly from the beginnin|f, 
is separated from the mass of extraneous thought in 
which it has been imbedded — ideas of organism, and 
mental proces.ses and products — and the self begins to 
be understood as the permanent and substantial centre 
of energy of which feeling, thinking, willing, and bodily 
movement (^d perhaps body itself) are outVvard mani- 
festations in time and space. • 

• And wherever he meets with similar external ap- 
pearances and manifestations, he infers the operation 
in them of thought, feeling, and will, and therefore also 
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the existence of c a substantial self of whose character 
they are manifestations; and thus arrives at a know- 
ledge of other persons, and at a general idea of 
personality. 

Aiyd not only so, but the reality which he is 


conscious of in himself becomes to him the standard 
of all reality, i.e. supplies tlie idea of substance which 


Reluctance to 
regard as 
the type of 
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he extends even to material things — only omitting in 
their case, the attribute of thought 

<iThe prevailing reluctance to recognise in the self 
the ultimate type of reality seems to arise in this way. 
We regard matter a^’so as substance, and have come 
to think of matter rather than mind as the type of what 
is permanent and indestructible. And though visible 
matter is obviously liable to decomposition, we fall 
back on the theory of atoms as what is permanent and 
indestructible. Hence when mind is spoken of as 
substance, we can hardly avoid thinking of soul after 
the analogy of a material atom, which is absurd. 

But the psychology of perception shows that the 
idea of matter as substance is not a- primitive, but a. 
secondary and derived idea formed by analogy. For we 
kixo\y^mHttcr directly only as a series of sensations — 
fleeting aii| insubstantial. The idea of its permanency 
and substantiality has to be read into the sensations^ 
and must therefore be derived from another source. 


XXV. U N l )ERSTA X nrxG. 


Thought cul- 
minates in the 
understand- 
ing of things. 


§ 1 2 1. We have found that tlie deepest factor of 
intellect is Understanding 30). It is difficult to define 
precisely in what understanding consists. But it involves, 
at least a power to discern, conceive, appreciate the 
ultimate relations and connections between thing.s. It 
therefore accompanies every judgment, because every 
judgment involves cognition of a relation or connection 
between two terms, and consists in combining the terms 
into one whole of thought in virtue of that connection. 

Now this helps us to one at least of the elements 
of understanding, yh. the power of supplying the cate- 
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gories or ultimate predicates, undeV which we conceive 
things. For it follows that every judgment involves, be- chap, xx**. 
sides its subject and predicate terms, another notion, vis. 
samething in respect of which these terms are related or ' 
connected, and which forms the mental background of the 
judgment, and the connecting bond between subject and 
predicate. » 

Thus when we say “ the bird is sitting on ' the 
tree ”, this judgment evidently supposes a notion of WhaHs im- 
spfia\ as that by w[iich bird and tree are connected Sen^and^nff ? 
into one idea. VVhfMi we say “ gold is heavy,” the thing 
oold and the quality heavy are evidently connected 
together according to the fundamental notion of sub- 
stance ami attf‘ihuii\ which must evidently be present 
in the mind before the judgment can have any 
meaning. When we say “ water rusts iron, ” this would 
have no meaning to the mind, if mind were not provided 
already with the notion of (anse and effect. 

Now understanding, whatever else it may involve, Itin^ljj^es 
t^vidently involves this much — that mind is provided ultimate uni- 
with a framework of ultimate related notions of this ' 

< organizing^ 

sort, which it is continually applying to its nlaterials notions, 
of experience, in order thereby to interi)ret and e.x- 
plain these materials to itself ; and that it understands 
them, and incorporates them into its system of know- 
ledge, ill so far as it can bring tl^em under, and make 
them consistent with these fundamental notions. They 
have been called the categories of understanding, and 
metaphy sicians and logicians have sought to determine 
their number and origin. Aristotle enumerated ten, and 
assumed that they are objectively’ real, i.c. correspond to 
attributes and relations of objective things. 

Kant enumerated twelve (deducing them from the whether 
nature of the logical judgment), but tried to prove that subjevtive. 
they’ are only’ forms under which mind necessarily’ 
representft things to itself in temis of its own sensa- 
tions, and can have no correspondence with reality 
independent of mind ; and drew the conclusion that 
knowledge is only' phenomenal or sy’mbolical, and real 
things unknozvable (§ 78, p. 216). • 

Hegel, the contrary, tried to show that thought 
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must itself have its gfouiid in, reality, and that the neces- 
sary laws and forms of thought must at the same time 
be forms and laws of the world. And in his Logic he 
attempted to draw out the framework of categories, or 
necessaiy ^thought-forms through which we understand 
things ; and tried to prove that they are identical with the 
essential forms and laws of nature ; and that we under- 
stand nature because we discover in it the essential forms 
and requirements of our own intelligence (thereby identi- 
fying metaphysic with logic) § 20,^ p. 68, § 78, p. 216. 

§ 122. We notice here only those fundalhental ideas 
(commonly reckoned apiongst the categories) which are 
most prominent in psychology — space, time, substance, 
cause z.nd»power. 

These can be seen to be fundamental ideas involved 


Theories of 
their origin. 


A posteriori. 


in all judgments. Thus, before we can pronounce the 
judgment “ this is a rose,” (adding on to “ this ” the 
attributes which make up the idea rose), we must already 
think of " this ” as a substance, or something existing 
at a particular time and place and pos.sessing attributes, 
which are really powers of resisting and reacting on 
other things and causing effects in them. In other words, 
before the proposition can have any meaning to us, we 
must supply from within our own minds the notions of 
time and space, substance and attribute, cause and effect, 
and power ; which may therefore be described as categories 
of understanding — fundamental notions or forms under 
which we must regard things in order to understand them. 

But in the first place, we should notice that there 
has been a radical difierence of opinion as to the origin 
of these and other such fundamental forms of thought 
— a difference corresponding to the two schools of thought 
already described, empirical and rational, ot ,aposteriori 
and apriori($ 8). ‘Thus — 

(a) The experiential school say that these are derived 
in the same way as other abstract ideas, viz. by abstrac- 
tion from the materials of experience. The atMbutes 
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connoted by the_w:o£ds...areLCQUtairied. implicitly _ in our - 
se nsations, an d„.tbg %vhich. .we construct out Of 

sen^jalioDs. Therefore - we have only to analyse our 
sensations and ideas and abstract these attributes from ' 


the rest, and thus get the notions of time, spacer etfc. They 
differ from other attribute^ of things and other contents 
of sensation only in being more fundamental, and there- 
fore more necessary and universal. Whereas — 

(d) The aprioti school say, on the contrary, that 
all our attdhipts to derive them from sensation tacitly 
assume that we have them already y and thereby beg the 
question. For we cannot abstract attributes from ideas 
which we have not previously put into then> by suces- 
sive judgments, in constructing the ideas). And 

we cannot pronounce judgments, and ascribe predicates to 
things, without already thinking the things as substances 
fn time and placCy having power to cause effects, i. e. 
without already thinking them under these fundamental 
forms which constitute the nucleus, so to speak, to 
which other predicates may be attached. 

These^Qnna.-oC tliought are tliercforc in some way 
antecedent {apriori) to our experiences of particular 
things. The mind by its rational or interpreting power 
supplies them from within itself, dnd applies them to 
sensations in order to interpret and understand them. 
We do not really touch, nor see, nor hear, space, time, 
causality, and the like, but we think they must be there^ 
They are not objects of sensationy but necessary forms 
of thought. 


A priori. 


§ 123. It will be sufficient however to summarize 
here what seem the most satisfactory empirical expla- 
nations, so far as they go, passing over the difficult 
question of their sufficiency. 

I. Ss^tg^^f^e — the common experiential explana- 
tion of the idea (given by Bain, Mill, Spencer) makes 
it to be derived and formed gradually from muscular 
experiences of motion and resistance, aided by totlch and 
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connection with extension in space, until the idea 'of: 
extension has already been formed, and applied to 
explain it. 

§ 124. As to time, — As co-existent things^ in order 
to be distinguished from each other, have to be ^repre- 
sented as existing apart from each other in space, so 
events have to be thought as appearing successively in 
time, ii^The two ideas are correlative to each other. For 
co-existence in space ^cannot be understood without our 
contrasting with succession in time ; nor succession 
in time, except in contrast with* co-existence in space. 
And again, to conceive things, *we must discriminate 
them as distinct from each otiicr j but we cannot con- 
ceive two distinct tilings at the same point of space, 
without conceiving them as successive in time ; nor at 

0 

the same point of time, without conceiving them as 
apart from each other in space. 

Two questions have to be considered— (i) how we 
• get the idea and nndcrstandiipg of time, and (2^ how, 
having got the idea, wc represent events in time, 

r. As to the idea and understanding of time, — As 
the clearest discrimination of co-existing units in space, 
with their directions and distances, is giwi by vision^ so 
it seems that the clearest discrimiif^tion of successive 
events, intervals, and durations in time is given by 
hearing (§68). But it may be doubted whether 
muscle-feeling does not imiu'css the idea more forcibly 
on the mind, though it does not apply such an exact 
standard of measurement. 

Now the iinderslanding ol ‘^ucca'ssion in time, whe- 
ther by hearing or other senses, may he explained to 
some extent in this way. \V hen a shock of sensation, 
A, has bc^n experienced, but its f>hieclive cause has ' 
ceased, then the after-image of the .seiusation, a, will 
continue to linger for some time in consciousness before 
it sinks beneath the threshold. Suppose now that another 
shock of sensation, B, be experienced. Then the^ actual 
present sensation, B, and the lingering remnant or shadow 
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of sensation, a, will both be present in consciousness 
simultaneously — B In the fpreground, so to speak, and a 
in the background ; and the contrast between them will 
rouse the attention, and compel the mind to explain a 
by thinking of another sensation which //as been present 
likeBv ljut has ceased to be so. In this way, by the 
contrast between the actual sensation in the foreground, 
and the lingering shadows of *old ones in the background, 
it will be awakened to a consciousness of the difference 
between what is noza, and what is no longer ; or between 
the present^ represented in actual^ sensations, such as B, 
and the past, repiesented in lingering traces or after- 
images of sensation, such as a. Here, tfien, we shall 
have the rudiments, ^ at least, of an understanding of 
succession. 

j And the explanation thus suggested by the linger- 
j ing ajterdnlage of sensations, before they have sunk below 
1 the threshold of consciousness, will soon be extended to 
: revived images of sensations, or ideas, raised from 
beneath the threshold — the events of yesterday, the day 
before, and so on — and an abstract notion af time will 
at last be formed, as of something containing within It, 
and making possible, this succession qf events. 

And this idea of thfe succession of events may be * 
•extended to the future thus. When two impressions 
A and B, have occurred several times in succession, 
their ideas become associated in that order. Hence 
when A recurs in experience, it raises its usual conse- 
quent B in idea, /. e, as b, with the expectation that the 
shadow b will sooif take the forni of a real experience 
B, in place of the present one, A. Thus a difference 
is felt between what is and what zvill be, and the idea 
of succession is extended to the future. 

' But it is clear that the succession of events in 
time can be understood only by a thin/cing principle 
which is itself, in some sense, above and independent of * 
time, ie. remains permanent and identical zvith itself, 
while events change in time. 

2. As to the representation of events in time . — 
Length or duration of time will be understood by 
conceiving, or trying, to .conceive, the number of 
experiences which have been, or might be, successively 
experienced in that time; ie. our idea of each period 
will be a vague conception of the series of experiences 

* f 
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which it has made, or would njake possible to ourselves. 
Thus, the differences between a second, a minute, and 
an hour, da/, year, century, etc. will consist in the 
number of successive experierices or events which they 
make possible. We run over in thought our own 
experiences of a day, a /ear, or our whole past life- 
time; and by multiplying these in imagination, we 
can conceive what might be experienced in a thousand 
years. But ^ our subjective judgment of time, even 
for short periods, is vague at best, we help ourselves 
by the use of objective standards, luch as the phases of 
of the moon, and the seasons, and such artificial ones as 

I 

hour-glasses and clocks. 

But the above account of time is open, it is to 
be feared, to the charge brought against the ex- 
perience theory of extension, vis. that it assumes, 
rather than explains the fundamental notion which it 

professes to explain, — in this case, the notion of time. 

* 

’ * ■» 

§ 125. As to substance. — We have found that the 

thinking ego, in order to interpret and understand its 
sensations as qualities, signs, or effects of external 
substance, must already have the notion of substance 
to apply to these sensations, and to understand them 
by. Hence the question of substance is one of the 
most fundamental and important of both psychology and 
philosophy. From a purely psychological point of view,' 
the question takes these two forms ; What are the con- 
tents ' of the idea of substance ? and How is the idea 
acquired, or How does it originate ? And — 

(A) As to the contents of the idea of substance, this 
much is obvious — 

(a) That it contains in it the thought of something 
tj^t is pennanent in the midst of Change, or which, 
while it passes through successive changes of state, 
mode, or form, yet continues to be essentially the 
same throughout all thesj successive states, and sup- 
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I ports and holds 1:hem tpgether (so to speak), and 
gives them all a certain continuity, connection, and 
unity ; so that they are the successive states of one 
fundamental reality, which expresses, manifests, and 
realizes itself in and through them, but remains essen- 
tially the same through them all. 

Thus, we think of the states as phenomena, or tem- 
porary appearances which are always coming and going, 
and have no independent existeifce of their own ; and 
of the substance, as something which underKes the chang- 
ing states, and gives them their existence, order, con- 
nection and unity — • 

ib) Ajid that in thinking of it as a permanent some- 
thing in the midst of change, we are thinking of it as af 
centre of 'Cfforty energy, activity. 


For (i) its permanence implies ^ continuous effort o 
self assertion, or self preservation on its own part, to resist 
and overcome whatever force may act upon it from with- 
out, cfi* whatever limitatidn may be inherent within its ' 
own nature — 

( 2 ) And the successive states in which it exists 
are the effects produced in itself b}' its own continual re- 
action against othey things ; and the qualities which we 
ascribe to it are its poivers of reacting and producing 
effects in other things (the phenomena through which it 
makes itself known to us\ And to say that a substance is 

f 

permanent, is equivalent to saying that, though its states 
change, its fundamental qualities or powers of reacting • 
on other things remain the same. 

Thus in the case of absolute substance. (/. e. one 
not dependent on, nor acted on by any other form of 
being) its states will consist in activities of self develop- 
ment or seifrealhaiion. But in the case of finite condi- 
tioned, relative t'hings (/. e, things, dependent on, and 
acted on, and limited by other things distinct fronri 
themselves) the changes, states, or modes of the thing 
will 'result from its contituial reactions (or efforts of 
self-preservation) against the action of otherthings. 
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And, if the thinking prin^ciple he a substance in tWsj 
sense, then to it, the qualities of other things will be the 
different powers which they have to influence it. Its 
sensations will result from its own reactions against 
these different external powers — muscle-feelijngi being 
conscious reaction against the motion of solid bodies ; 
colour reaction against the various modes of etherial 
wave-motion, and so on. And in this way, its sensa- 
tions become the materials through which it knows 
other things than itself. 

A We conclude, then, that the idea of a substance is, 
fin the last analysis, the idea of something which is perma- 
tnenty and has the power of self presentation and self 
\developinenty and is for that reason a permanent centre 
;of energy (whether as an ultimate originating source, 
assumed in some theories of free will, or merely as a 
focus and channel of force, as assumed in others}. 

• 

§ 126. (B) Next, as to the question, how the idea 
. of sup^ta^f^ is'^ acquired, We„ can hardly account for 
the idea of substance otherwise than by supposing that 
we hcnte a direct consciousness of something which is itself 
substance, Where/then, have we such a consciousness ? 

I. It has often been assumed (as found above) that 
\|in external perception we are directly conscious of «r- 
Y)^ternal things as substance, or extra-mental reality. This | 
* is assumed in the realism of popular belief and ma- * 
terialisLtic thought ; as also in the account of pe^ep- 
tion given by Hamilton and others — viz. that in per- 
ception we are immediately conscious of both self and 
not-self, as opposed, distinct, and independent realities. 
But this view can hardly be maintained. For — 

® All that the thinking ego really, receives from 
without — the only means it can have of knowing what 
is external to itself — are its sensations* ; or more strictly 
those effects which it becomes conscious of under the 
form of sensation. But of all things, sensations are 
the most fleeting, variable and insubstantial. » 

(ii) And sensations are afiectspns, states and pro- 
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cesses of the ego ftself, and not of anything external 
to mind. . 

For these reasons it is clear that the thinking 
principle cannot possibly discover in sensation anything 
permaftrent and substantial, distinct from itself ; and 
that in referring sensations to substance, as it does in 
perception, it must already fiave obtained the idea of 
substance from some other source. 

2. We must fall back, therefore, upon internal 
perception or self-consciousness^ aVid see whether the 
idea of substance can be derived from * this source. 
4^ow the conscious life of the ego includ^l^ series of 
states and activities called sensations, i^K, feelings, 
and volitions, continuing through a certain period of 
time. Yet the thinking principle never identifies it- 
self (in mature thought at least) with these states 
themselves ; /. e. never thinks of itself as merely the 
sum or aggregate of the conscious states. On the 
contrary, it seems to be conscious of them always,^ 
.not as itself, but as successive states and activities of 
itself, or processes through which it exercises and mani- 
fests itself in time ; and therefore to be conscious of 
itself as a permanent something ivhich works in and 
through the series vf states, giving them the connection 
and unity of a single life, and remainhig essentially the 
same self throughout all these successive manifestations 
of itself. 

But this is equivalent to saying that the ego is 
conscious . of itself as a substance, or something which 
manifests itself in a series of activities and states in 
'time, while it itself remains permanent or above time 
(according to the definition given above). 

Thus, in every act of feeling, thinking, •and willing, 
it feels the acts and states to be not itself, but functions 
of itself ; and itself to be the subject or agent of them. 
And it has the power also of reviving past states and 
acts ‘ in memory, bringing them under the notion of 
time ; and in so doing discerns and understands them 
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to be successive functions of itself Jn time, and itself 
to the common and permanent subject of the series ; 
and feels itself and its successive states to* constitute 
a single unitary existence. 

We must conclude, therefore, that U 

the source of the idea of substance the principle 
which is conscious of thirfking, feeling, and willing, is 
thereby conscious of itself as a permanent reality which 
thinks, feels and wili^. And we can now understand 
how, having^ thus obtained the idea of a permanent 
reality, we are able to apply that idea to interpret our 
sensations, and explain them as ^ marks, signs, effects of 
substance external to ourselves ; and thus arrive at the 
idea of the external world also as reality or substance, 
though we can know it only through the sensations 
which it gives us. 

• 

§ 127. Finally, as to causality and power. What are 
the contents of these ideas, and how do these ideg^s ori- 
ginate ? 

From the above analysis of the idea of substance 
and its origin, it would seem to follow that self-conscious- 
ness is the sourse of another fundamental idea, viz, the 
idea of causality, or poiver of producing change in other 
things,, being contained or implied in that of subs- 
tance itself. 

For in being conscious of itself as a reality or *subs- 
tance, the self is at the time conscious of itself as a 
permanent seat and centre of energy, or something mani- 
festing itself in a series of activities and changes of state ; 
and is conscious of these changes of state as dependen t 
upon the presence of pozver and exercise of effort 
witliin itself. This is equivalent, however, to saying 
that it is conscious of itself as cause, or something posses- 
sing the attribute of causality, energy, or power of produc- 
ing change \ and conscious of exercising that {iower in 
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the putting forth ^effort and force for the production 
of changes ; and of certs^in changes as produced by 
and dependent upon itself, and therefore as effects 
of its own energy. 

lliuS self-consciousness gives all the elements con- 
tained in the idea of causality. «■ (0 It gives, in the setf 
a real existence which is the seat oi power to produce 
change in other things. («) In consciousness of effort, 
it gives energy, or the putting forth and exercising of 
power in the form of active force, (tit) In the changes 
which follow upon the exercise of effort, it gives effecti. 
(iv) And in the consciousness of the dependence of the 
changes 'upon the effort, and of that upon the self, it 
gives the connection of effect and cause. 

Now, though this consciousness of causality will be 
contained (implicitly at least) in all conscious processes of 
the self, it will be contained most explicitly and distinctly 
in those mental processes in which the ^activity of self 
is most explicit, viz. in volition ; and t^at in both its 
i/twarda.nA outward applications— in attention and move- 
ment Thus — 

(1) In attention, the ego is coescious of putting 
forth effort to determine the direction of its intellectual 
activities, and thereby the order and connection of 
its ideas ; and is corBcious of thereby producing chang- 
es or effects within its own ideal sphere ; and — 

( 2 ) In movement, it is conscious of putting forth 
effort in the peculiar form of muscular exertion, thereby 
producing immediately changes of muscle-feeling, and 
mediately (or through muscle-changes and limb-move- 
ments as means) changes in the series of sensations 
imposed from without (which by an act of externai per- 
ception, it explains to itself as corresponding to changes 
in the external things which occasion its sensations). 

The terms power, energy, force, are not very precisely 
distinguished in common usage ; but, strictly^ speaking, 
power is the pemument ability to produce change, whether 
exercised or not ;* energy (literally, a working inwardly) 
is the inward activity or effort which consists in exer- 
cising that power or ability ; and force is thought of as 
the prdduct of that ^activity — as if it were something 
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that , passes out into the object^ and j(^om one object into 
another, and produces the change in them- 

§ 128. seems to follow from the above account of 
causation, however, that the causality of which we are di- 
rectly conscious is only power of determining to scm6 extent 
succession gf our own ideas. We do not 
seem to be directly conscious of a causal relation between 
ourselves and external things, (for to assume this is to ^ 
assume that we are> directly conscious of these things 
in the same sense as of ourselves) ; and still less of one 
between external things among thpmselves. 

How then do we come to think of out selves us causing 
changes in external things^ and of external things as caus-- 
ing changes in each other ? In this way— 
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Having thus obtained the idea of causality 
? of our own command oyer our own 

^mental states and processes, we are led, by our percep- 
tion of the changes going on among external things* 
to explain these changes by extending to them what 
we already know of the origin of changes within our 
own mental sphere ; and to think of them also as pro- 
duced by power, effort, force, analogous to what we are 
conscious of within ourselves ; avid thus by analogy 
to extend our idea of causality to external nature.. Thus— 
(i) When we are conscious of exerting energy in 
the form of movement and resistance ( known througli 
muscle-feeling), and this exercise of volition or will-effort 
from within is followed by a change in the sensations 
imposed from without, (as, the voluntary effort of 
handling, and striking a match is followed by a dash .of 
» then we explain this change by thinking of our 
own cau^ effort or energy as passing out into, and pro- 
ducing the changes in extra-mental thiftgs which occasion 
again these changes of sensation. 

(11) And when we see changes going on in axtemal 
things independently of ^ur own causal efforts, we ex- 
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plain them by suppofsing caused energies and Jorces at work 
in nature analogous to our own, i. e. such as, if nature 
were conscious, would give feelings of effort analogous 
to those which we are conscious of in ourselves. 

Thus we extend to nature^ by analogy and inference^ 
the.causality which we are directly conscious of only within 
ourselves. 


The l^ic of Now the object of natural science is mainly to dis- 

causatiun. cover the causes of things ; and by observing combinations 
and processes of things in nature, (or reproducing them 
by experiment), it seeks to ascertain what changes these 
cause in other things. «And the object of in ductive logic^ 
is to determine the conditions under which we are* war-, 
ranted in inferring (from facts of observation and ex-, 
periment) a real causal connection between certain an-! 
tecedent processes of things, and certain changes in other ^ 
things, i, e, such a connection as we are conscious of 
. between ourselves and our own activities. 

But scientific experiment and inductive logic, though 
they teach us when we are warranted in applying our 
idea of causation and causal connection to* external things, 
could never give us the idea itself. For all that external 
observation and experiment can tell us about events i j 
simply that they follo%v each other in certain orders, uni4 
form or otherwise. They do not reveal to us any essential 
connection or dependence between things, but leave 
them isolated phenomena. T^ie idea pf causal connection 
itself must, be obtained from another source, viz. internal 
perception. 


The succes- 
sional theory 
of causality. 


§ 129. There are dijferent theories, however, of the 
origin afid contents of the idea of cause, and the belief in 
casuality. The above psychological and intuitional theory 
of the origin and contents of the idea of cause is re- 
jected by sensationist and materialistic thinkers. Apart 
from its involving, the psychological theory of sub- 
stance (stated above) which they also reject, these further 
objections are advanced by Hume and his school — 

What we call effort, force, causality, is only a 
sensation in our mind {yiz. a muscle-feeling), and 
therefore only a pijocess, change, or phenomenon like 
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other phenomena ; and we are nof really conscious of 
anything that produces the so-called effort (/>. of any 
self apart from the sensation), but only of the sensa- 
tion itself. And the effects which we suppose to be 
produced by it are themselves only changes 'or pheno- 
mena, known to us as jpensations. Now, if we consider 
rightly, we find that, though we are conscious first of 
a sensation which we call effort, and then of a change of 
sensation following ^t (as the effort of striking the 
match is followed by the flash of light); yet we are 
not really conscious of ourselves ^as producing the sensa- 
tion of effort, nor of the antecedent sensation of 
effort as producing the following sensations (oMight), but 
merely of the fact that one is followed by the othen 
And so it is with all other events. We? haye„np cpns- 
^ciousness of production, but only of sticcession. 

Hence, if we think correctly, we find that events 
are (to us at* least) only distinct units appearing one 
after another; and we know nothing of any connection 
between them, beyond the mere fact of their succession 
in time. f We do not know of anything producingjfpi,^ 
antecedent., nor of thc— a ntecedent's producing the con- 
sequent ; but merely that, when the one oca4rs^ the other 
al ways JolUnvs, p Therefore, whatever we may under- 
stand b}' causality, we must banish from our idea .of 
it all thought of necessary connection between cau^e and 
effect, and of the production of effects b)" causes. 

\\]hat then are the contents of the idea, and 
how* does it originate? Hume explains it in this 
way. — The child firids the event A to be followed by 
the other event B. Then the idea a has a te ndency 
to.JbecotaeJjassociated with the idea b, so that when 
A occurs again, the mind of the child has a tendency 
to pass forward to the idea b, by force of suggestion ; 
and this constitutes a tendency to expect that A will 
be followed by B. Now if it so happen th^t A is 
followed several times by B in the .child’s experience, the 
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association and expectation are strengthened and con- 
firmed. If cases occur in* which it is not followed 
by B, then indeed the association is broken, and the 
habit of expectation interrupted. But if no exception 
is me^, with, then the association between a and b 
becomes *an inseparable one, and the expectation that 
A will be followed by B Ix^omes a confirmed habit 
of thought. And thus the singular proposition, ‘ A is 
followed by B, ’ is raised into the universal proposition,. 
A is always followed by B. ’ 

Now we express this by caHing the antecedent 
event which is always followed by the other event, 
the cause, and the one which always follow.s it, the effect. 

r 

According to this view, therefore, the cause of an 
event will have to be defined as the antecedent event 
or combination of events upon which that event always 
follows — all thought of production and connection being 
thus omitted from the definition, and the causality 
being thought to consist merely in the uniformity of 
succession between one event and another. 

The terms power, force, production, will be of no 
further use than to express the uniformity of the fact 
that the same antecedent event is always followed by 
the same consequent one. In fact? we know of no 
bond of connection between the two events, making it 
necessary that th^ one should follow the other ; 
though it has always done so hitherto, so far as our 
experience goes, still it is po.ssible that exceptions 
may be met with in the future, so that our belief in 
cases of causation is always liable to correction. This 
is sometimes spoken of as the scientific theory of 
causation, because all that stf:ientific experiment can do, 
is to show that, as often as we reproduce a particular 
process, it is always followed by a particular conse- 
quent, without exhibiting any connection between them. 

But this pheno'tnenal or successional theory of 
causation obtains what plausibility it possesses in this 
way, that instead of explaining the whole; idea of 
causation, it empties out a part of its contents, and 
explains only the remainder. Thus the cause of an 
event is indeed the invariable antecedent of the event, 
but tWs i.s not the whole, nor the most important 
part of the idea. If this were all, we should think of 
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day as the cause of night. But^we really think of a 
cause as a thing or combination of things possessing 
poiver\ and of causation as an exercise of energy^ such 
as we are directly conscious of in ourselves ; and of this, 
energy as passing over into, and producing the effect. 
Hence we do not necessarily think of the t iRvariable 
antecedent of an event as its cause, eg, of day as the 
cause of night. And tHe existence of scientific experi- 
mental methods and inductive logic really prove the 
insufficiency of the successional theory, for the real use 
of them is to help to distinguish cases of real causation 
from cases, of mere sensation, implying that causation 
is more than succession. 

In other words, invariable^ sequence, though not 
itself causation, is the convenient test by which we dis- 
cover the presence of causality, and the chief business 
of inductive logic is to overcome its defects* as a test, 
and distinguish cases of real causal sequence from 
accidental ones. 

So much for self^ substance^ and causality psycho- 
, logically considered, L e, for the sources and contents of 
the ideas and beliefs as given in consciousness. But 
the question, •what soul^ substance^ force, are in them- 
selves, apart from tlieir manifestations of thhmselves 
in consciousness, are the deepest problems of metaphy- 
sic, and lie outside of psychology proper. 


XXVI. AnticiPv^tion. 

§ 130* chief purpose of all intellectual work is 

that we may be able to foresee the future, and thereby be 
able to prepare ourselves for it — ta, avail^ ourselVes of 
its opportunities, provide for its wants, avoid its dangers. 
This requires the processes of reasoning from the past 
and present to the future, which have been described. 
It requires also a power of clearly picturing the inferred 
scenes, events and experiences of the future, in the form , 
of preseh*t concrete ideas, so that we may feel them as 
if they were present In other words, it supposes that 
form of constructive imagination which is called expec- 
tation or anticipation^ (§ 80, p. 225!. * 

• • 
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This form of construction forms the link, we can ^ 
see, between logical thought on the one hand and emotion,! 
desire and purposive volition on the other, because itf 
is our anticipation of the future that gives rise to mostl 
of our emoiipns^ and all our desires or springs of purposive* 
action, and thereby to volition and conduct 


Thus, when a ship-master notices a sudden fall of 
the barometer, his reasoning powers lead’ him at once; 
to the conclusion that a storm is approaching, and his; 
imagination at once translates the insults of his abstract, 
reasoning into an anticipatory picture of the dangers*; 
of the coming storm ; and the antisipatioii--.raises feel-> 
ings oXfear^ aild.he takeii in his sails, and prepares his ship? 
to "meet the danger. The failure of the monsoon leads 
the governor of a province to infer a coming famine, 
and to picture its miseries' by anticipation, and to take 
measures for relieving the coming scarcity. 

Thus we see that thought influences feeling and 
volition mainly through this form of imagination, and 
this is therefore the proper place for considering it. 


What is anti- 
oipation or 
expectation ? 


§ 1 3 1. Now anticipation is best understood by con- 
trasting it with memory and free imagination. Memory 
consists, we have found, in reviving or reproducing past 
experiences of our own in the form of «-mcntal represen- 
tations, accompanied by recognition^ or the understanding, 
and belief that these "representations do represent actual 
experiences, experienced by ourselves at some point in the 


I series of events constituting our past lives. 

i\,nticipation or expectation, on the other hand, is the 
power of for 7 ni ncL r epresentations of future experie^ices of 
ourown^ with the understanding and belief that they do 
represent.actual experiences which will be experienced by our- 
selves at some point in the future time-scale of our lives, and 


accompanied commonly by a voluntary process of adapting 
and preparing ourselves to meet these future evente. 

And it differs from memory not only (i) in involv- 
ing reference to future time instead of past, and self- 
adaptation to the future ; but also in this, (2 ) that it 




Expectation, 


li£l 


involves an element of. reeonstructton. For the futuie 
never exactly reproduces the past ; and hence, in form- 
ing representations of the future, we have not only to 
revive representations from the past, but also.ta ntodi^ 
fy and reconstruct them more or less, to suit future 
circumstances. And also in this, (3) that it involves an 
element of inference ; because we can know or believe 
that these present, representations of ours represent 
future events, only by inferring from the occurrence of 
such events in the past, that they will recur under similar 
circumstances in the future. 


CHA^. ihpIlU 


Hence expectation may be analysed intp the fol- 
^rif^wing constituents : — 

1. Tliere is present in the mind an image or re- 

presentation involving more or less reconstruction of 
'Materials supplied by memory. The student^s idea of 
his next exanynation is not a reproduction merely of 
any former one, but constructed by rearrangihg and 
.recombining materials supplied by memory, according 
to the analogy o£ former ones. Hence there are here 
implied (i) processes of memory supplying materials; 
(2) a process of constructive imagination, rearranging 
and recombining these materials ; and (3) as result of 
this, anjjjjjage or pre-presentation of the future event. 
There is present also — ^ 

2. The notion and understanding of timCy and of 
the temporal scale of events, past, present and future, 
and a vague representation of the events of our lives 
extending from the past, through the present, into the 
future, and the idea of the self as the permanent subject 
of them. This is necessary in order to refer the anti- 
cipated event to a definite place in future time. 


pAMiflysis of 
the! expec* 
tatiun-image. 


Imigi nation. 


Idea of time. 




3. Also JLhe^^state of mind called- beliefs viz. that 
this present mental image is an image of something 
which we shall experience^'n the future ; and 


Belief. 
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Inference. 


Volition. 


aUBBoses ...an im plicit « process of inferet^. For bow do 
we come to know or believe that this image repre- 
sents a future event ? There are two sources of know- 
ledge, perception and inferenu. But what is still 
future, and therefore still non-existent, cannot be 
perceived- — it can only be infetred. Therefore expecta- 
tion involves an element of inference also, viz. that, be- 
cause thin gs, ojice^^-occurred in the. past, ...they . .must 
qc<;ur under similar conditions . in the future, also. And 
the inference may be (i) so rapid and automatic that 
we are not clearly awafe of it — such implicit inference 
as . is seen in animals, as, e. g. when crows start and fly 
away at th‘e sight of a gun ; or (2) it may be explicit 
and conscious, as when we infer, when we see a black cloud 
coming on, that a storm will follow. 

4. And finally, there is present also a volitional, 
element, or ejfort of will, viz to prepare and adapt our- 
selves to, meet the com inu- ei/ent : which mhy be (i^ re- > 
flex and automatic, as when the crows fly away to escape 
the expected shot ; or (2) voluntary and intentional, as 
when we seek out a place of shelter* from the com- 
ing storm. 

a 

Thus expectation involves memory or reprodtiction 
from the past, with an eflfort of reconstructive imagination ; 
the idea of time^ past and future, and of the series of 
events filling it, and of the self as their permanent sub- 
ject ; reasoning or inference from the past to the future, 
and belief founcied upon it ; and finally conation or effort j 
in the form of self-preparation. In fact the chief use 
of reason (as power of inference) is to foresee, expect, 
and enable us to prepare ourselves for the future, and 
the chief use of constructive power is to enable us to 
represent and .conceive the future in order to prepare 
ourselves for it. And tkis foreseeing ^ picturing^ sand pre- 
paring for the future is anticipation. * ‘ 
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132. Vsychologists are agreed that mind has 
■ !it»ree fundamental functions, which enter into cons- 
ciousness as its three correlative factors, viz. thinking, 
feeling (if used in a wide sense to include all th^ affective 
states) and willing, (taken in its widest sense to include 
, all effort, energy, or striving). Of these, volition is doubtless 
the most fundamental, as the others are in some sense 
results of the self’s continual effort to preserve and perfect 
itself as self-copscious mind. But on the other hand, 
volition in its distinctly rationaf and purposive form Immoral 
will) supposes both feeling and thought— feeling of plea- 
surable or painful spates as motive for action, and thought 
of ends and means to guide action in the right direction. 
Therefore the psychological treatment of will comes 
last. And though feeling in its primary form of 
sense-feeling or sensation must precede thought, as 
being the source from which the latter derives^ the 
materials of knowledge ; yet in its higher forms of 
emotion and sentiment it supposes, and is in fact 
caused by thought. Hence the most convenient order 
of treatment is sensation and intellect, emotion and 
zf»j//_thus dividing the feelings or affective states into 
two stag^ viz., sensation which precedes,' and emotion 
.which follows upon the exercise of thought'^ What 
remains to be treated, therefore, under the head of 
feeling, is cjhiefly its higher department, viz. emotion^ 
together with, the general^ charactesistic which feeling 
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What is feel- 
ing ? 
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That feeling 
is pleasure 
and pain. 


has of being pleasiirable and painful— the knowledge- 
giving elements, vis. the presentative sensations, having 
been treated under cognition, 

I^i^ necessary, however, to «€turn to the question, 
kaw tfu departuunt of feeling is to be delimited or 
marked off from the other departments bf mind : — for 
in no part of psychology is there more confusion and 
inconsistency than in this. Feeling is something which 
we cannot indeed pretend to define, (i) because it is the 
most primitive and fundamental form of consciousness (that 
in which the others are at first implicit, and from 
which they have to be gradually differentiated) ; so tha; 
(2) its nature is to be felt, and every one must feel 
I and experience it for himself ; and (3) bect^use words 
' convey only ideas, and the idea of a feeling is only 
j the faintest shadow of the feeling itself. Nevertheless 
if we are to speak of a threefold division of mind, 
and of feeling as one" of the three departments, 
we ought to be able to mark off feeling in some way. 
from the other departments. Now — ^ 

I. A common tendency of recent psychology is 
to identify feeling (though in a hesitating and incon- 
sistent way) with pleasure and • pain — meaning that 
pleasure-pain is co-extensive with consciousness, and is 
die essence of that factor of it called feeling ; and that 
the different feelings are different modifications of 
pleasure and pain, varying in kind and degree according 
to the impressions and ideas out of which they arise. . 


This pleasure-pain theory of feeling has, at least, 
I the merit of simplicity, whether consistent with facts 
or not. But it is a difficult thing to make one key 
open so many locks — to make pleasure and pk<n, which 
are always essentially the same, explain the all but 
infinite variety of the shades of feeling. And the 
theoty is generally stated in a hesitating way, as in 
the. follbwing statements: “all psychical states that are 
distinctly pleasurable^ or the opposite come under the 
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head of feelings” — ^“we have to include under the 
head of feeling every psychical state so far as it has 
any agreeable or disagreeable aspect, however slight 
“ feeling consists in all varieties of pleasurable and 
painful consciousness” — statements which leave us un- 
certain whether feeling be pleasure-pain, or sotfliething 
left undefined, of which pleasure and pain are qualities 
(and which would therefdte be left undistinguished from 
thought and movement, for we speak of these as pleasur- 
able and painful). 

It is difficult, however, to make the pleasure-pain 
theory agree ^ with our experience of what feeling is — 
especially if we are to adhere to the threefold division, 
and to use the term feeling for onq^ of the three essential 
factors of consciousness. For though all consciousness 
contains three elements, it is not obvious that all 
consciousness contains pleasure or pain. TTies^ ^ y e 
I fprois O.f consciousness. If 

** we are to identify feeling with pleasure and pain, we must 
use some more comprehensive word, such as sensibility^ or 
(0e€tion^ for the third factor of consciousness. 

2. Hence if we are to retain the threefold division of 
• mind, we must 'regard the department here treated of 
(whether wc call it feelings or by some less ambi- : 
guous term such as affection) as inclusive of all those 
forms of consciousness in which mind is comparatively 
passive^ i.e, all consciousness of being afected or acted on, 
7'ather than of acting. In this sense then, feeling or 
affection will include all the modes of consciousness which 
rise directly out of the contmual changes of states impose^ 
upon the self by its mteraction with the woidd and^ the 
, working of its own thought, and which are jpleasurable 
according as the changes of state imposed 
]upon the self are for the better or the worse. Under- 
stood in this way, pleasure and pain will not be 
assumed to be the essence of consciousness (its pri- 
mordial aficl fundamental factor), but either qualities 
of it, or extreme forms into which it may rise or fall. 

’ Taking feeling then in this sense as the passive ele- 
ment of consciousness, we are able^ to understand the 
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Different 
ways of divi- 
ding feeling. 
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material of 
intellect, and 
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Definite and 
presentative 
elements of 
feeling. 


other two factors thys — 

Intellection as the activity by which the self discri^% 
fninateSy compares and interprets the meaning of its 
passive impressions, and thereby understands its rela-’ 
tions to other things, and uses its understanding of the 
presefft and past as means of anticipating the future; and — ' 

Volition as the continual effort of the self to change its 
relations to things, and adapt itself to the future, so as to - 
avoid harmful and painful states, and attain to beneficial 
and agreeable ones — guided (at least in its higher, rational f 
and purposive forms) by the understanding of the future 
which intellect gives. , 

§ 133. Now there are two principal grounds of di- 
vision according to which the feelings or affective states 
in the above sense may be divided — according to their re- 
lation to intellect on the one side and volition on the other ; 
and according to the %vay in which they are produced. 

I. If we divide them according to their relation 
to intellect and volition, we have on one side, the presc?i- 
tatwe ^.sensations and elemmts of sensation^ which touch- 
upon, and amalgamate with intellection, supplying the 
material out of which knowledge is elaborated ; and on 
the other side, the more dijfnsed and indefinite affective 
states which constitute the pleasures and pains of sense y 
the emotions, and the general .feelings of joy and sorrow, 
happiness and inisery — giving rise to the desires or springs 
of action, and thereby determining volition. Thus we 
havfe — 

{a) presentative y intellectuat, knowledge-giving 

sensations and elements of sensation, or those changing 
states of the self which correspond most directly with 
changing states and qualities of external things, and 
reveal to us- the existence of these things with their 
states and qualities, and present, or rather represent them 
to us, in terms of our own consciousness ; and thus sup- 
ply the materials out of which intellect constructs our 
knowledge of the world. These presentative elements of 
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feeling therefore, will be jlistinguished from Jhe other 
forms by these characteristics. — 

(1) They JMlli 5 *^ the sense of being connected 
with impressions made upon particular organs, as the 
skin, eye, ear, tongue, and often upon particular parts 
of the same organ, as points of the skin, retina, and 
particular end-cells and nerve-fibrils, as touch-bulbs, or 
retinal . rod-and-corie cells — 

(2) And for this reason they are and 

various in quality .and degree, and therefol^capable 
of the highest amount of discrimination and comparison — 

(3) And therefore correspond distinctly and minu- 
tely to the different qualities and parts of the extqrjggl 
things which cause them. 

(4') And are capable of being brought before, and 
kept before the mind at any time by ihe recurrence 
and persistence of the external things which occasion 
them ; and thereby capable of being observed attentively. 
And besides these we have — 

{b) Those general and diffused affective states and elc- 
ments of states^ rising into pleasure and pain^ emotion and 
sentimenty joy and sadness^ tiHing and aversion which are 
not directly connected with impressions on any single 
organ, but rather .with tJie^^eneral...e ffficl^J}ji;lLjjI^ 
si gns and thoughts produce on the physical and ineiital 
systeni^ as a whole. For particular local impressions, 
and particular ideas (sensations, perceptions, thoughts) 
would seem to have effects which spread and affect the 
whole system for better or worse ; and this more or less 
general and collective effect is felt as pleasure or pain, as 
emotion, as happiness or misery, but does not correspond 
to anything outside of .self. 

This so-called affecth^ element predominates, there- 
fore, wherever sense-impressions or thought gives rise 
to a more or less diffused agitation of the whole system 
which does not correspond directly to, nor represent 
anything external. These diffused affective .states, there- 
fore, will include the pleasurable and painful elements of 
sensation or prima}y feelingSy the secondary feelings or 
emotions and sentiments y and the general feeling of happi- 
ness or unhappiness which^ rises out.«of these. 
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Emotions. 


Feeling, in this narrower sense of physical pleasure 
and pain and agreeable and dfsagreeable emotion, is thati 
element of mind which is most purely subjective^ i. e. belong^ 
so intimately to the self, that it cannot be objectified nor 
thought as a quality of anything else. Thus we can 
think of (Colour, heat, taste, as qualities inherent in things, 
but pleasure and pain can be ^conceived only as subjec- 
tive states of mind. 

Now the knowledge-giving elements of affection — 
the presentative sensations and elements of sensation — 
have been already considered undec Intellection. What 
remains is to consider the feelings in the narnower sense — 
the pleasures and pains, emotions and sentiments. 

c 

II. But apart from the above distinction of two 
elements— dL-nA affective — running through them, 
all the feelings themselves have to be divided into two 
classes or stages according to the way in which they are 
excited, — xnr:. according . as they are excited by impres- 
sions from without (through the organism), or by processes 
of thought going on within. Hence there will be — 

\. ' Peripherally excited^ affections, or the self’s cons- 
ciousness of the changing states imposed upon it from 
without, by the changing states of ^he organism, or of 
extra-organic things affecting it through the medium 
of the organism. .These will include the sensations, 
which have been described and classified under intellection, 
with the sense-feelings or elements of pleasure and pain 
accompanying them. 

2. Centrally excited affections, or emotions, — the 
seifs consciousness of the effects produced upon it by ' 
its own operations of thought, viz. by the processes of 
perception, memory, imagination, reasoning, and their 
products — the ideas and beliefs to which they give rise. 

Thus while the sensations precede and give rise to- 
thought, and by. their presentative elements supply ‘ 
materials to it, the emotions oil the contrary follow and 1 ; 
rise out of thought, or out of the effects produced by J I 
it Upon the organic and mentaj system as a whole. 
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For such feelings as fear, ang;pr, pity, hope, disap- 
pointment, evidently suppose operations of thought and 
reasoning, which not only produce feelings, but through 
the feelings produce also peculiar states of the organism, 
called the organic embodiment or expression of the fed- 
ing, which react upon and help to determine tho dharacter 
of the feelings. The studv of the feelings will therefore 
involve the question now they effect the organism, 
knd become mixed up with organic sensation. 

§ 134. This question of the organic embodiment^ or 
expression of the feelings comes up more especially in 
connection with the emotions^ but may be considered in 
connection with feeling in general. 

^^cord ing to the law of concomitance every mental 
process has an organic one corresponding fo it. But 
in the case of feeling, the organic concomitants are more 
extensive and conspicuous than those of representative 
thought Thus we know — 

(1) That pleasure and pain, hope, fear, anger, 
disappointment, wonder, and indeed every .^ade of 
emotion produces characteristic contractions of the facial 
muscles, which make it possible to read in the expres- 
sion of the face the feelings of the mind. Thus pain, 
gladness, anger, sorrow, disdain, pity, fear, all the 
principal emotions, have characteristic facial expres- 
sions, which every one readily interprets. 

(2) That the stronger ones, at least, produce 
contractions of the muscles of the limbs, and thereby 
characteristic attitudes and movements ; and of the mus- 
des of the chest and vocal organs, producing exclama- 
tions and outcries . — Thus sorrow manifests itself not 
only in a facial expression peculiar to itself, but also, 
in sighipg, sobbing, suffocation, tears and moans. 

(3) And besides these outward, manifestations which 
constitute the outward expressions of the feelings, we 
know by experiment that the slightest shades of 
emotion affect the inward proc^ses of organic life— 
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"■■■■ , respiration, the liver and 'organs of secretion and 

\ nutrition ; so that the whole life of the system may 
" I be said to ebb and flow with the fluctuations of feeling. 

Thus ‘in fear and horror the muscles become re- 
^ laxed and soft, the limbs trpmble, the eyes dilate, 
the heart palpitates, the face becomes flushed and pale 
_ alternately, the organs of secretion become deranged, 

! and cold perspiration covers the skin. In anger there 
I is tension of the muscles producing distortion of the 
! face, clenching of the teeth and fists, compression of 
I the lips, dilation of the nostrils, short rapid move- 
j ments, raising of the veice, and peculiar conditions of 
j the internal organs and secretions. 


Analysis of 


the DodTIy 
processes^ 
accompany- 
ting feeling. 


Impressions 

from without. 

« 


Excitation of 
the centres. 


Overflow of 
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cles and vis- 
cera. 


j Hence the bodily processes involved in feeling 
1 will be very complicate, and will include at least the 
following stages : — 

(rt) In the case of some feelings, there will be the , 
bodily causes of the feelings. Thus, pi the case of sense- 
•feelings, Uiese will be impressions from w'ithout on the 
organs of sense, or changes within the organism itself, 
propagated to the brain by ingoing currents along afferent 
nerves, producing those affective state"^ which are dis- 
tinguished as peripherally exited, vh. the sensations, with 
their accompaniments of pleasure and, pain. 

'J}) I n t he case of all feelings alike, there will 
be^ the _ e.ycitation of the brain-centres — produced 
in the case of sense- feelings by the incoming cur- 
rents from the organs, and in the case of emotion, by 
j ihe process of thought going on within, and producing 
some general excitation of the brain (in addition to the 
activity of the hemispheres concerned in the thought- 
process itself). . 

(tf) sill feelings alike produce an overffnb offeree 

from the centres by' out-carrying nerves,— for the excita- 
tion of feelings does not remain confined to the brain, but 
overflows by efferent nerves into the muscles and internal 
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organs, and produces the organic changes described above 
—which differ according to the feeling which causes the 
overflow, and constitute what are called the expressions of 
the feelings. 

{d) And finally, these changes ip muscles and orgiains 
y^il\ produce ref ex or rel 4 ^rn currents — for the changed 
states of the muscles will report themselves by causing in- 
coming currents by sensory nerves to the brain-centres, and 
thereby producing new effects there ; which will mix with 
and modify the original excitation which caused the outflow ] 

Hence the combined result wMl be a very complicate 
set of brain processes resulting from the intermixture 
of the original brain excitation (caused by impressions 
or thought), and the reflux from its effects in the orga- 
nism, as the sound of an instrument is mixed with and 
modified by its own returning echo. 

The greatest difficulty perhaps with regard to the 
emotions is to account for the particular embodiment 
which is characteristic of each einotion, eg. why fear 
.affects a particftlar set of organs in a particulai; way, 
anger another, and so on. The question evidently leads, 
back to the question of .the ultimate nature and con- 
nection of mmd and body. 

§ 135. Hence the question arises. At what point in 
this series of organic processes does the feeling or emotion 
itself come in ? And what is the relation^ ot the feeling to 
the bodily processes? And more especially, with regard 
to the processes called the expression of feeling: Does 
the feeling really cause them^ as hitherto commonly sup- 
posed, or do they cause the feeling ? With regard to 
this there are two theories — 

I. The older and still generally accepted view 
is that feeling begins with the original brain excitation 
(caused By impressions in the case of jsense-feelings, and 
thought in the case of emotion ? ; and that the overflow 
into the organs is caused by, and depends on the kind 
and decree of this feelin&r. and is therefore liter&Ilv the 
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expression or manifestation of the feeling ; and that 
therefore feeling is merely strengthened and modified 
by the returning currents from the organism, and not creat- 
ed by^hem. (These mingle with, and modify the original 
feeling, \)ecau.se they are in keeping with it ; and they 
are in keeping with that feelingf, because it was the feeling 
that caused them, so that they are the echoes of itself). 


That the 
budtjx 

cess«es pre- 
cede and 
cause the 
feeling. 


, ^ tp^Jtlns jrie\^ : 

(f) a process of perception and thought giving rise to 
central agitation of brain, and thereby directly to 
emotion proper — fear, anger, hope, etc. ; (Ji) an overflow 
of this central energ3^ producing disturbances of the 
muscular and vascular systems, caused by and varying 
with the emotion, and therefore literally its expression ; 
-(m) return currents from these affected organs, producing 
organic sensation which mixes with and strengthens the 
original emotion. 

2. But a theory has been advanced recently thgit 
the feeling proper docs not begin at all until the return 
currents reach the brain (die fourth of the above-stages).* 
The original excitation and overflow are purely physical 
and automatic, and not accompanied by feeling at all — it 
is the incoming currents^ reporting t)te changed states of 


The emotiun.s 
reduced to or- 
ganic sensa* 
tions. 


I muscles and organs^ that produce the emotion, 

\ This reduces the feelings and emotions to be nothing 
more than organic sensations — forms of sensibility caused 
by the changing states of the organism, and differing from 
other organic sensations only in the way in which the 
organic states which cause them are produced. 

The organic states which cause the organic sensa- , 
tions proper are either caused from without, e. g. cuts and 
burns, or originate within the organs themselves, e,g, in 
diseases of the organs ; but those which cause the feelings 
called emotions are excited by processes of thought going 
on in the mind. Still the outward changes which have been 
called the expressions of emotion^ are not ivsally its ex- 
pressions (effects), but its causes. The bodily changesi 
follow, directly the perception' of the exciting fagt, and| 
our feeling of these same changes is the emotion.*^ 

^ The real order in emotion therefore is : first an intellec- 
tual process of perception or thought ; then organic disturb- 
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ances occasioned by the thought ; then the consciousness 
of these disturbances, which is the emotion. And we 
are to understand that the thought processes cause an 
overflow of force by out-carrying nerves in an automatic 
and mechanical way, without any consciousness ; and that 
this automatic and unconscious overflow of force-^produces 
the changes in the or^ans^; which again produce in-flow- 
ing currents, and thereby the conscious emotion. 

This theory that emotions are simply organic sen- 
sations is supported by such considerations as these.— (/) If 
the physical state corresponding to an emotion (its so- 
called expression) be produced by any merely physical 
cause, as -sometimes happens, then this physical state 
is itself found sufficient to prod-jce the emotion. Thus 
the use of stimulants produces joy and courage; dis- 
orders of the liver produce gloom and irritability; ner- 
vous diseases produce despondency and fear.* In such 
cases there is no mental cause, and no overflow from the 
centres. This proves that emotions can be peripherally 
excited like sensations ; and are themselves therefore 
ceally sensations (vi\ organic ones). 

(«) And again if the so-called manifestations of feeling 
be repressed, emotion itself is suppressed. If we could 
take away from a terrified person the bodily symptoms of 
his fear, make his pulse beat calmly, his look steady, his 
colour fresh, his movements quick and sure, his secretions 
normal, what, it is'asked, would remain over of his fear? 
What the mother feels when she grieves for a lost child 
; is really the exhaustion and collapse of her muscles, the 
!cold of her bloodless skin, the brain’s enfeeblement and 
•want of power for mental work — accompanied by the 
{consciousness of her loss. But take away these bodily 
(states, and she would have no feeling of sorrow. 

This theory of emotion, it may be seen, connects 
itself easily with a materialistic view of the relation 
of mind and body. It may be .said indeed, that it is 
the process of thought that produces the bodily states 
which cause the emotion, thus admitting an action of 
mind on body. But we know of no action of mind on 
body which iis not through the medium of feeling. The 
next step,^ therefore, will be to say that the bodily state 
which produces .emotion is produced mechanically by 
other bodily states, and that mind is nothing more 
than a passive product of bodily processes. 

Again, it evidently involves the sensationist tendency 
to regard ajl consciousi^ess as consciousness of being 
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acted on. But it fe safe say that there can be no 
awareness of being acted on without awareness of re* 
action, and that e\en in emotion there must be a cons- 
ciousness of expansii^e energy, of a flux as well as of a 
reflux .of force. 

What takes place is probably this. — The process of 
thought tends to disturb the equilibrium of the system, 
and there is tension for the moment between the ex - 
pansive form nf thp and the equilibrium of 

the whole. This tension of expansion and repression 
makes the emotion — before there is* any out going cur- 
rent or special organic change. The expansive force 
upsets the equilibrium of the moment, and produces 
outgoing currents which produce changes in the organs, 

I and the tendency of the organism us a whole to restore 
its lost equilibrium gives rise to a new state of tension, 
which modifies the original feeling and produces at the 
same time incoming currents. 

( 

XXVIIl. Sense-Fekunos, Emotions AND 

SENTIMENT.S. 

« 

* • 

§ 136. We havQ considered the nature of affection 
or feeling in its wider sen.se, as the passive conscious- 
ness which rises out of the changing ^states of the self, 
^and contains in it the possibility of pleasure and pain, 
Joy and sorrow — fluctuating between these extremes 
according as the states imposed upon the self harmonize 
or conflict with the essential tendency of the self to 
preserve and perfect its own existence. ^And we havq 
found that the feelings include two stages or departments, 
according , as they are excited peripherally or centrally \ 
and that on one side the affective states border onj; 
[intellect, and supply materials for knowledge, and out 
the other, I hey spread into '^diffused states of thflj 
system as a whole, and give rise to action fof •betteringl 
the condition of tfie system, thus passing over into cona-{ 
tion. f It is with the latter phase of feeling that we have 
now to«deal, vit;'. the more diffused and non-representa- 
tive sensations and*elements«of ^peripherally 
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excited) the emotions, and sentiments (centrally excited)y 
and the common feelings of pleasure and pain. 

Senserfeelings. 

These are the feelings which are excited ptrtpherally 
or by influences from \wthout, whether proceeding from 
changes of state arising within the organism itself 
(organic sensations) or from impressions made on the 
organs of sense by extra-organic things (special sensations). 

But the prcsentative and knowledge-giving elements 
of the sensations liave been treated already under the head 
of sensation. What remains is merely to notice thosp 
more diffused and indefinite sensations and ejements of 
sensation, which are of interest, not as representing ex- 
ternal things and therefore as sources of knowledge, 
but mainly as sources of pleasure and pain, These arej 
'*what wc mean here by sense-feelings. The pleasurable I 
and painful elements of sensation are worthy of study | 
because they form a large part of the happiness, and 
a still larger part, perhaps, of the miseries of life. Their : 
classification will i)e the same as that of the presenta- 1 
tive elements already considered — | 

I. Organic sense feelings — the* pleasurable forms of! 
consciousness arising from the healthy working, and the j 
painful arising from injury or disease of any part off 
the organism. These will include— ^ * j 

Common organic feelings or the feeling of general ! 
well-being which results from the healthy workings suffi- j 
cient nutrition, and abundant vitality of the system as a ' 
whole ; and the corresponding feeling of general weakness ! 
and collapse which results from fatigue and exhaustion of j 
the system as a whole. j 

The ^feelings of inanitiony hungery thirst and appetite j 
which are only less general than the former — having some • 
vague local connection with the organs* of nutrition. | 

And finally, a vast number of feelings which are 1 
more or less localizable in particular parts of the organism 
— the painful feelings connected ^vith the defective or 

• A 
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disordered working of internal organs, and only vaguely 
Iqcalizable — the feelings connected with exercise and fa- 
tigue of the muscles, and localizable in the limbs — and 
the pains of cuts, burns, bruises, which are distinctly 
localizable on the surface of the body. 

The-question has been raised whether the organid 
pains, such as those of cuts and burns, are merely 
qualities or extreme forms of factual and muscle-sensa-. 
tions, conveyed by the same afferent nerves as these, 
sensations themselves; or are rather separate sensations^ 
having special ne^'ves of their own, so that to the other, 
senses and nerves we should have to add a pain-sense 
and pain-nerves. The argument for this is that certain* 
drugs are found to pul an end to pain in a part without . 
putting an end to tactual and muscle-feeling — as if they 
affected different nerves. 

2. The special sense feelings — or pleasurable and pain- 
ful elements accompanying the exercise of the special 
senses. These are of fess importance than the otheis as 
I general feeling, because the more the sensations are 
engaged in supplying definite materials for intellect, 
the less do they make themselves felt as clilfu.sed pleasure 
or pain. The knowledge which they give, and the pleasure 
and pain which they directly give are hi inverse ratio. 

For, as the higher .sensations arc so largely presen - 
tative or knowledge-giving, the pleasures and pains con- 
nected with them arc largely dependent on the proces.ses 
of thought rising out of them, and therefore belong to the 
stage of emotion,— the custhetic^ intclkcttial and moral 
feelings,^ such as the feelings of the beautiful, wonder, 
admimtion, and the like. But there is, neverthele.ss, a 
certain amount of purely sensuous pleasure connected/ 
with soft and warm touches, and still more with fresli 
colours and their combinations; and still more witlj 
musical sounds and their harmonies. And these pleasures 
of the higher senses combine with the emotion of the 
beautiful, and thus enter into the making of r. 'esthetic 
sentiment. 

But in the case of the lower .senses, on the contrary, 
taste, smell and touch, their pleasures and pains are purely 
sensuous^ — sense-feelings and nothing more,— and not fai^ 
removed from organic ones. 
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§ 137- 'XllSSSafgJiltie^ 
i6ato.afjnind^.pj:q4uced not byJo 34 j^ 
wi^ojut, hv^.hjf opemtiom and products of thought going on 
within, i.e. .by tbe ideas and beliefs whiph tbougbt prodqi^s 
— including such feelings as fear, anger, joy, sorrow, love, 
hate, wonder, admir^^tiou, ambition, envy, reverence, and 
the sentiments of the true, beautiful, and good. The emo- 
tions differ from sensations therefore in this, that they are 
not forced on the mind from without, but rise out of processes 
of tJtmght going on within som§ (such as 

fear and anger) have become partly instinctive, and are 
common to animals, most are limited to man ; and many 
ie.g. the sentiments) are . possible oqly to the most highly 
.developed minds. 

But though in their origin essentially passive, 
yet being generally the indfex of some perfection or 
imperfection of the system, they excite the state of 
desire, longing, aspiration, which, again, results in volun- 
tary action. ,"^7'luis the emotions are intermediate stages 
through which mind passes from thought to volition. 

Their central and intellectual origin, may be illus- 
trated by analysis of a low and simple emotion, such 
as fear. Suppose that a person goes out to walk, 
and that after a time he sees a dark mass risigg * in 
the north-west. The sensation sets his understanding 
to work, and he perceives that it is a cloud. The per- 
ception sets him thinking, and memory raises ideas 
in his mind of such clouds experienced before, and of what 
followed in their train — thunder, wind, rain, and flooded 
roads — and further consequences which he has himself 
experienced or heard of, e.g. of being drenched aiid 
chilled, «f catching cold, fever, rheumatism, and the 
like. These data set reasoning to work, and he infers 
the probability of such a storm, and of similar results 
to himself, on the present occasion ; and tho-.u:ifet^ce 
sete his insa^ination working to picture, with exaggeration 
pemips, the miseries atjd c^ingers wlfifch may follow. 
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Now from tHis train of thoughts there arises the 
general affection of mind called fear. The emotion again, 
in this case of the fear, prompts one to think out some 
means of escaping from the threatened danger, and the 
idea gives rise to desire to realize the idea, and that to 
■ voluntary action — c,g. to run to a place of shelter. It is a 
; state, therefore, in which mind* is affected directly 6y the 
: processes and products of its own thoughts^zxA only remotely 
I by external things. And so it is with the other emotions. 

I It is true that some of the lower ones, such as fear alrtd?;! 
I anger, have become automatic and instinctive in sonie 
; cases (the stage of thought being curtailed or eliminated),^ 

' as when the infant takes fright in the dark, or trembles 
I sight of a stranger, and as crows take alarm at the sight! 
of a gun j but in most cases, even of fear and anger, their 
! origin in thought is obvious. 


Classification 
af emotions. 


^ But the emotional states of mind fluctuate so inces- 
santly, and shade into, each other so gradually, that it is 
difficult to discriminate and name them, and consequent!)' 


,to classify them ; and no classification that has been 
proposed is satisfactory. A^rough provisional one, however, ’ 
may be obtained by reference to the objects of the thought . 


out of which th^ey take their rise. Now the thought out 
of which they rise turns cither on the good or’ ill of 
individual persons^ or on the realization of abstract ideas 
and principles regarded as good or bad in themselves, 
apart from particular persons. We thus get — 


^ ^ A. Personal emotions, or feelings excited by thinking of 

rwhat is beneficial or injurious to particular persons, and in 
this sense concrete and individual ; and these will include — 


Self regarding or egoistic emotions, or those excited 
by thinking of benefit or injury to one*s .self, and — 

^ Other-regarding, disinterested or social emotions, or 
those excited by thinking about the good- or ill of other 

persons rather than ourselves ; and — • « 

* 

B. Non-personal, abstract emotidhs, also called the 
'lentiments, or the feelings excited by thinking of certain 
general ideas or priimpUs, ideals or standards, and their 
attainment or non-attainment,* fulfilment or* violation, in 
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abstraction largely from all tjiiought <ff particular persbns — 
the sentiments of truths beauty and goodness. 
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This order corresponds in the main to the o rdfer bf 
jdeyjlpjpj®^ The earliest to appear will be thbs^^ which 
require least exercise of thought and knowledge* and have 
therefore become more oa less automatic* and instinctive. 
The latest will be those which require most personal 
experience, and thinking and imagirlative power. Hence— 


§ 138. I. Themself -regarding or egoistic emotions . — 
These are the feelings excited in one’s mind by thinking 
of {i. e. perceivings inferring ^ imaginings believing) some- 
thing which has beeUs is or will be beneficial or injurious 
to one's seifs such as' fear, anger, hate, hope and disap- 
pointment, ambition, envy and revenge, love of power, 
rank, wealth, and the like : — 

# Thus fear rises out of a train of ideas leading on 
to the idea and belief in some future harm and pain to 
ourselves. This is the simplest and most primitive of 
the emotions, ^because insepyable from the fundamental 
tendency of all living beings to preserve their own exis- 
tence, and is therefore common to animals and men, 
and has become to some extent instinctive and innate. It 
is consequently the first of all the emotions to manifest 
itself in the child— one observer says after 24 hours. 

Anger s hatreds indignations rise commonly out of 
the thought of injury inflicted on one^s self by another 
person (though they may also be excited by thinking 
of injury to other persons, and thereby become disinter- 
ested and social). Anger also, being closely connected 
with the preservative instinct, is an elementary emotion, 
and to some extent instinctive, manifesting inself after 
three months, it is said, in the child. 

Pruks self-approhatious and the like, from contempla- 
ting or imagining some superiority of one’s own over others. | 

Hopes from thinking of some future good to self, ! 
and regarding it as probable. 

Aihbitions from thinking of the satisfaction which 
would accrue to self from the attainment of power, rank, 
reputation. 

Envys from representing and contrasting in thought 
the good fortune and success of others with the jll-success 
and hard lot of .self. • * 
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Lffve of wealthy from thinking of the gratification 
which would accrue to self frdm the enjoyment of riches. 

P.rudmee^ from the perception that the aitainmenb 
of the- greatest advantages to ourselves requires tha 
exercise of self denial, and the suppress 'on of many present! 
desires* and inclinations, and the regulation of actions/ 
according to rules learnt from p|st experience. 

The last five here mentioned belong of course to a 
much higher stage of mental development than the first 
two, because they suppose greater power of thought — 
of looking before and after, and understanding the circum- 
stances of others and comparing . ours with theirs. 

From these elementary emotions there rise many 
combinations and modifications through association and 
intermixture. We cannot indeed say that emotions are 
associated with each other ; but the ideas out of which 
they arise may be associated, and the emotions which 
rise out of them thereby intermingled and modified, 
giving rise to new shades of emotion. 

They are subject also to the principle, of transference 
of interest by association. When a feeling is connected 
with the attainment of an end, and means have to be 
used for attaining that end ; then it ^ften happens that 
the feeling which Wcis at first excited by the idea of the 
end only, becomes so.closely associated with the means, 
that thenceforth the imans is sufficient to excite, the feeling 
without the original end, and the feeling is thus trans- 
ferred, as it were, from the original end to the means. 

• 

#The most obvious case of this transference of interest 
is seen in the love of wealth, especially in its . extreme ' 
form of avarice. Money is desired at first only for the 
sake of the physical comforts and gratifications which 
it procures, fiut the affection is often transferred from 
the original end to the means, i. e. to the money itself, 
till the gratification comes to consist, not in t^e enjoy- 
ments for which the money was originally desfred, but 
in the mere posseiJsion of the money. This principle 
of transferrence • of feeling is made much use of by the 
“ associationists," both in psychology and ethics — .some 
even trying to explain virtue and justice as cases of feel- 
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ing transferred from -end to rnean^. Mill assumed the 
possibility of a “ chemistry 'of feelings'’ i. e. that several 
feelings, at first distinct, may become fused together in 
such a way as to constitute a new feeling different in 
kind from either of the originals, as several phq mical 
elements combine to produce a compound different in 
properties from any of th^. . 

§ 139. II. The other-regarding^ altruistic, or social emo- 
tions . — These are the feelings excited by thinking of what 
is beneficial or injurious, pleasurable (tr painful, to other sen- 
sitive beings. They imply, therefore^a power of entering 
into other people’s minds^|^Jthinking how they will think, 
feeling how they will feel, andiharing in their joys and 
sorrows. Thus,* by making feeling to they 
join men together in the bond of social fellowship — fusing 
many minds together (so to speak^ in one general mind. 

I Hence social feeling is based on power of sympathy^ 
which requires therefore to be further defined and ana- 
' lysed , — Sympathy or fellowfueling is the mind^s* power 
of reproducing within itself the feelings of others, andfeeU 
ing them (to some extent) as if they wei'e its own — thus 
making the same feeling to be common to many different 
minds, and producing a tendency in them all to think 
and act in the same way. Now if we attempt to analyse 
sympathy, we find that — 

(a) In its simplest form — as seen in children espe- 
cially, e.g. in their tendency to join in the merriment or 
sorrow of ^others, and to laugh or weep with them — ^there 
j^s^ an element of instinctive and automatic imitation at 
ujgfjc. The child perceives the outward signs and ex- 
pressions of feeling in others — sees the changes of coun- 
tenance ^^nd movements, and hears the exclamations. 
In observing and representing in his og^vn mind these out- 
ward expressions of others, he automatically assumes 
the same expressions in himself — the idea of them filling 
the mind, and directing force into tlvJ same muscfes, and 
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thus causing the s|me contractions, instinctively. Buj: 
the muscular expressions thus assumed automatically 
bring with , them the state of mind of which they are the 
expression ; and thus, through automatic imitation of ex-- 
pressioh^ the emotions of others are reproduced in his 
own mind. r , 

• Thus sympathy would appear to be. in its simplest 
form, instinctive in the child from the beginning, as when 
it weeps at seeing another weeping or pretending to 
weep, and laughs when another laughs. 

{b) At a later stage, however, it begins to depend 
less on instinctive imitation, and more and moie on memo- 
iy, inference^ and imagination^ until at last imitation counts 
for little ‘in its production.^^ijl^ first perceive or infer 
the condition and circumstances of another person. 
Then we spontaneously remember, perhaps, when we 
were in a like condition ourselves, and what our own ; 
feelings were under the circumstances — our pain or plea- 
sure, joy or sorrow. Or jf wc have neV^er experienced 
the same condition ourselves, we can nevertheless cons- 
truct it approximately in imagination^ and represent 
spontaneously in imagination what oui feelings would be. 
At the same time we know by inference that the other 
person has the same feeling in a stronger degree, because 
in his case the circumstances are real. Thus v\^e know 
that our feeling is a weaker reproduction of his. In 
’othe> words it is felloiv feeling or another 

person’s feeling spontaneously reproduced in our own 
mind in a fainter form. 

* Thus sympathy comes to extend far beyond the range 
of instinctive imitation — to persons whom we have never 
seen ; and it does so more especially in the case of 

! feelings which we have ourselves experienced, and can 
I therefore the more easily reproduce ; and of those persons 
I with whom we hlave ourselves been most closely con- 
! nected, and whose circumstances we can therefore* realize 
most easily, as parents sympathize most with children, 

1 friends with friends, jyid so on. 
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^ Sympathy is the foundation of all the d^nteristid\ 
and social feelings which prompt men to indentify their 
gi own interests* with those of others, and seek the good of 
It others as their own — such , as parental affection^ pity or 
compassion^ philanthrophy^ friendships gratitudes patriotisms 
public Spirits and the like; and many modifications and, 
compounds of these. 
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§ 140. JII. sentiments s ox abstracts' impersonal 

and disinterested emotions, arise from thinking of certain 
abstract ideas considered as ideals , or standards of 
perfection (possessing esssential value of their own, 
apart from the interests of particular persons), and 
of the degree to which these ideals aj^e realised or 
violated in particular persons or things. Sentiment does 

I not therefore exclude the thought of individuals, but 
concerns itself with individuals not for their own sake, 
but for the sake of the abstract ideals or principles 
which they express or embody. j^^Certain attributes are 
felt to be good in themselves and for their own sake, 
and held up by the mind to itself as ends to be 

striven after and realized ; and the sentiment consists 
in feeling the inferiority of persons and things to 
their ideals, longing for the realization of the latter, 
and delighting in those persons and ^hings in wh^ch 
they are most approximately realized.^They differ from 
other feelings therefore in this, that they have nothing to 
do with the merely physical needs of life, but are 

wholly disinterested ; that the ideals at which they 
aim are qualities regarded as good in themselveSs and 1 
not as means towards anything else. The attainment j 
of thenS produces happiness indeed ; but they do so | 

because they are aimed at for their own sake, ^hey I 

are not aimed at because they produce happiness. .j 

m Now these higher ideals of Ijie mind are 'reducible I 
to three — Corresponding* to three kinds of imperfection, 
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want and longing* and the 'three ideals of perception 
which are the antitheses of these, vis . — 

The intellectual ideals or idea of complete corres- 
pondence between thought and reality — the ideal of 
knowledge — and the longing for its attainment 

The cesthetic ideal^ or idea of what is beautiful in 
the surrounding sensible world* and the longing to be 
surrounded with beautiful things. And 

The volitional or moral i^al^ or idea of a perfect 
inner nature, disposition, and will, manifesting itself in 
perfect conduct, and the longing to realijre such an 
ideal in one’s own character and life. 

These ideals, with the feeling of want arising 
from them, the longing to overcome that want, and. 
the satisfaction of partially satisfying it, constitute the^ 
sentiments. Hence — 

The hitellectual Ideal and Sentiment. 

§ 141. In the fir.st* place then there is the ideal to- 
wards which the intellectual nature strives, vis. perfect 
knowledge. Man as an intejlectual being strives to know, 
i.e. to attain a system of ideas wnthin his mind which 
will correspond to the system of things independent 
of his mind. Such a correspondence of idea to reality 
is the ideal at which he aims as an intellectual being. 

For we cannot help being impressed with the 
vastness and complexity of the world, and with the 
imperfection of our knowledge — the narrow range of our 
ideas# compared with the wide field of truth — and feeling 
of this limitation of our ideas as an imperfection of our 
nature,' and longing and striving to supply the want. 

Hence intellectual sentiment arises from;^ thinking 
of such an ideal, feeling the imperfection of our actual 
knowledge, longing to supply the want, and;' delighting 
in every forward step towards the attainment of truth. 

It follows that the general and fundamental emo- 
tion connected with intellect will be the love of 
knowledge^ truths wisdom^ with the feeling of satisfac- 
tion which accompanies the. attainment of truth— the 
pleasure of discovery. But * the fundaml'iital feeling 
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will become modified in different relations, and yield 
various subordinate feelings, such*a»— 

CurMsity, or impatient desire to learn about some 
matter wnich specially excites our interest — 

Wonder, the feeling which arises when we find 
things'*'to be greater, or more inscrutable than* we ex- 
pected, and we cannot comprehend the cause or 'reason — 
Surprise, when a thing turns out vdty different from 
what we expected it to be — 

The pride, relief, satisfaction which discovery gives, the 
feelin gs of logical consistency and contradiction, and so on. 

The Esthetic Ideal and Sentiment of the Beautiful. 

% 

§ 142. Further, man lives in the midst of a world 
of things, which appeal to him through his senses 
and intelligence.^ And he regards the world as 
not merely a means for supplying his wants, but 

as something which may be beautiful and sublime in 

itself \ forms ^n ideal in his mind of the beauty of 

things outside and independent of his mind ; and 
delights • in whatever things he *finds to realize, mbre 
or less adequately, his ideal of beauty ; and strives to 
surround himself with beautiful things. 

Now this general idea of Ihe beautiful is the 
cesthetic ideal or standard of wsthetic taste^ and the 
emotion arising out of it — the longing for beautiful 
things, and satisfaction in the contemplation of then) — 
is the (esthetic sentiment. And in so far as the craving 
for beautiful things is not satisfied by nature, it 

prompts men to satisfy it by artificial constructions of 

their own ; and hejice what are called the fine arts^ 
(§ 98, P* 263) which are mainly — 

♦ Thif appealing to the sense of hearing, and realizing 
the beautiful in terms of sound, viz., music— 

Those appealing to the eye, and realuing the beauti- 
ful in terms of form and colour, viz. architecture, sculpture, 
painting^^ 
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1 — 

That appealing to the power of mental representation, 
and realizing the beautiful in terms of idea and thought, 
vis, poetry. 

And indeed the aesthetic tendency mixes with the 
• practical everywhere. It is not enough that things be use- 
ful. People will have them made beautiful also, e. g. 
clothing, irtiplements, vehicles, playthings, weapons— 
everything in fact must be beaytified. more or less to 
satisfy the sentiment. 

Indeed, the pursuit of the beautiful forms such an 
important element in the life of all people that the nature 
of the beautiful has been made a separate department 
of inquiry called astlutics^ which is studied from both a 
psychological and a - philosophical point of view. iEsthe-. 
tic inquiry seeks first by analysis to determine the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of cesthetic feeling', and from 
these proceeds to determine those characteristics of things 
! which cause the emotion, go as to discover in what the 
I beauty of things— the essence of the beautiful — really • 
consists. The following results arrived at by Kant may 
I be noted here. — * 

i ' («) First as to the iharacteristics of (esthetic emo- 
tion. — (i) It is a source of permanent and refined enjoy- 
ment', permanent, because the things which occasion it 
are not consumed in the.enjoyment (like food and drink) 

[ but may remain unaltered for ages (r. g. a great poem, 

I or building) ; and refined, because it does not exhaust 
! itself in the enjoyment, and pass over into its opposite 
j (pain), 'by producing disagreeable accompaniments and 
! ednsequents, such as satiety and fatigue. 

I • In this respect a;sthetic enjoyment is essentially 
j different from the gratification of the lower senses ; and 
i appeals wholly to the higher senses, hearing and vision, 
j which do not consume their materials nor produce fatigue. 

(ii) It is a source of disinterested and immediate 
enjoyment, in the sense that it does not arise from the 
satisfaction of afny physical want of individuals, nor 
from the acquisition of means to .satisfy such want (^./. 


ine ;ieHttme«ts. 


* a^n 


money)i Beautiful objects are not of use for any pur* 
pose — not means to any ulterlpr end. *Tl|gy are valunB 
th^ir own sake, and as good and desirable in themselves. 

•The mathematician who, after reading Paradise Lost, 
expressed doubt about its value, because it did noijtrove 
anything, was not susceptible of aesthetic feeling. * 

(iii) It is a sourse of universat enjoyment, in the 
sense that beautiful things can be enjoyed universally 
and equally by all, because their objects cannot be 
appropriated and consumed by any individual, e. g.. the 
poetry of Shal^espeare, the music of Handel. 

• 

§ 143. (^) Next as to the attempts to detemtine what 
it is in things that constitutes their quality of beauty — the 
essence or objective nature of the beautiful — these have 
been less successful ; but this much is certain^ that — 

(i) The beautiful contains vvbat may be called a 
Material element, that is, something that appeals to the 
senses, and can Ije represented in terms of concrete imagi- 
nation. The higher senses Especially, viz. visicm and 
hearing, supply materials for ccsthetic sentiment. 

« For what can be thought only in terms of abstract 
idea, e. g. a mathematical demonstration, appeals only 
to the scientific faculty,. The abstract outline given in 
a map or diagram is instructive, but a concrete picture is 
beautiful. A poem may, indeed, contain abstract ideas, 
but they are embodied in concrete imagery, as soul in 
body, and this makes them to be poetry and not science. 

The opposite of poetry indeed is not prose, but scienge — 
the latter being purely abstract, while the former express- 
•es its ideas in concrete form. 

(ii) It contains what is called a formal element _ , , 

that is the beauty of a thing depends not wholly on its ment. 
material (or power of producing sensation), but also on 

its forml i.^e^. the order and relation of its parts ; and the 
beauty of form consists essentially in.the congruity and 
and connection of all the parts so as to constitute one 
harmonious organic whole — giving the beauty of order, 
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proportion, symmetry, harmony,— of many in one^ variety 
in unity. * 

» Thus the classical school of poetry made the beauty 
of the epic and drama to consist mainly in the propor- 
tion and symmetry of their parts, the unity in variety of 
the whofe. The. eflfect of unity in variety has been ex- 
plained in this f^ay, that by it the greatest possible amount 
of agreeable activity is made possible, with the least expen- 
diture of energy. But there is probably a deeper reason 
for .it than this. It is the secret of organization and deve- 
lopment, which is the condition of both life and mind. 

(iii) It contains also a suggestive element^ that isi 
the beauty of a thing* does not depend wholly on the 
sensations which it gives, nor on the proportions of its 
parts, but partly, and often mainly, on the trains of ideas 
which it suggests, and the feelings which accompany 
them, as, the beauty of words and verses especially 
consists more in the‘ ideas which they suggest — the 
trains of memory and vistas of imagination which they 
open up— than in their harpiony of sound.‘ 

■ ♦ Thus the cawing Qf..X^ioks seems beautifyl to many 
minds, not frbm' ahy harmony of sound, but because it 
is associated with the sunshine, warmth and freedom 
of the spring, and the sports of childhood. The moun- 
tain crag, the forest brook, the ivy-covered ruin, “ the 
primrose by a river’s brim,” owe their beauty almost 
wholly to suggestion. 

i Alison in his Essay on Taste tried to reduce the 
beauty of things wholly to their power of suggestion. 
And* though this was an exaggeration, for there is some- 
thing intrinsically beautiful in certain sounds and colours 
and their harmonies, yet there is no doubt that sugges- 
tion is ah important element in the higher and niore 
refined kinds of beauty, e. g. that of poetry, and espe- 
cially poetry of the “ haunting ” kind, as that of Shakes- 
peare and Wordsw-orth, which stirs the depths of thought 
and feeling, “ making all the chambers of meipory give 
up their dead.” « 

*9 

§ 144. The question of the ultimate cause of, 
or reasdn why these elements produce aesthetic feeling— 
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the ground of the beautiful — arises 'from psycholjbgy 
into metaphysic and philosophy. Two lines of explana- 
tion have been ‘attempted. — 

(i) One school would reduce ,the feeling !pf tjte 
j i^eautiftil w hol,lv to pleasure of sensation. ^ Certain things 
produce pleasurable sensations. These things with their 
sensations are associated, reproduced and compounded in 
various ways in id^a ; and pleasurable sensations, thus 
ideally reproduced and compounded, constitute the plea- 
sure of the beautiful. The beauty^ of things therefore is 

llsimply their power of either directly giving, or reviving 
(fin idea, pleasureable sensations and trains of sensation. Pt 

* The only difference therefore between the pleasure of a 
fine poem and that of a peach, is that the latter is a 
simple and presented sensation, while the former is a 
multiplicity of pleasant sensations, reproduced and com- 
pounded in various ways in idea. 

Hence the a;sthetic ideal is simply a complex 
• idea of what* will gratify ,the senses — especially the 
higher ones of sound and vision-rto the utmost. Ai\d 
the scierfte of esthetics consists simply in determining 
the conditions under which things produce pleasurable 
sensations of soun^ and sight, and under which pleasurable 
sensations may be compounded, revived and enjoyed in idea. 

(ii) Another school condemns such explanations 
as superficial and insufficient. The beautiful appeals to 
the mind by satisfying the requirement of the rational 
nature, and rises out of a groundwork of thought, AH 

, life and mind strive subconsciously or consciously to- 
wards an end, which may be discerned as a good, or a 
perfection ; and to conceive and anticipate a higher good, 
and guide conduct towards it is reason. Now the beauti- 
ful is one aspect of the ultimately good and perfect, 
and thei!bforc impresses itself upon, and satisfies the mind 
even without the mind’s being able to comprehend clearly 
why it does so, or in what its perfection consists. It 
i/ilfappeals to mind at first subconsciously, and its subconscious 
,??agreement vith the requirements and aspirations of mind- 
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produces a conscious filing of satisfaction, which we 
call the feeling of the beautiful. 

« The philosophy of aesthetics seeks to explain in 
what «this inner harmony and rationality of things con- 
sist, an^ to make it manifest to conscious rea.son. This 
account at leJlst recognizes tl*e depth of the que-tion, 
and does not seek to deceive us with make-believe 
explanations. 

§ 145. The feelings of the Sublime and the Ludicrous 
are also commonly included under .esthetic Sentiment. 

^ In the case of thf; Sublime, something is presented 
in -perception or in thought, which by its vastness 
stimulates the mind to conceive and represent it ‘in 
idea, but at the same time by its immensity baffles the 
mind's powers of conception arid representation. The 
result of this is a mixed feeling -pleasurable, but with 
a painful element. 

In the first place, the conception ,of the object’s 
yastneis, so far as it^can bie represented in thought, fills 
the mind with an exhilarating and elevating^ feeling of 
power, combined with novelty anci wonder. But at 
the same time the immensity of the object, by defeat- 
ing (as well as exciting) the mind’s power of comprehen- 
sion, raises a feeling of failure, and therefore of the mind’s 
own littleness and weakness, and a feeling also of awe 
and dread — the “horror of the infinite.’’ And the feel- 
ing of the sublime is an intermixture of these feelings 
of elation and awe — exultation and horror, 

• Thus the feeling of sublimity may arise in con- 
nection with sense-perception, e.g. the sublimity of natural 
scenes, or with rnere representation in thought, as the 
sublimity of poetry. 

The ground of the Ludicrous, or cause of laughter 
is more difficult to explain. Attempts at explanation 
have been complicated by over-looking the fact that 
laughter has different causes. It is often the result of 
exuberant animal spirits, often of triumph atid success — 
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having nothing to do with .anything really ludicrous. The 
Ludicrous properly so-called seems to involve — 


• (i ) person or interest ordinarily invested * 

with superiority and dignity, and therefore imposing 
awe and restraint ; and {jit) a sudden and Vinexpectjed ' 
degradation of this person* or object, pro- 

ducing sudden and unexpected relief from the awe 
and restraint which it imposed. 

The sudden relief, reaction and rebound, so to 
speak, fiom the state of tension and repression pro- 
duces a feeling of elation, and occasions the over- 
flow of muscular activity which causes laughter. But 
why the overflow should be into these [iarticular 
muscles, and produce this particular effect cannot be 
explained. ^ ^ 


The Ethical Ideal and Sentiment of the Good. 

§ 146. .I'inally,*man feels Jiimself to be a rational 
agent, and feels that what is deepest and most essential 
in his nature is what manifests itself, in his conduct 
or rational action ; so that he can fulfil his 'end, and 
realize .the highest possibilities of his nature only 
through conduct Hence he cannot help forming an idea 
of what is best in personal conduct, and therefore in the dis- 
position and character out of which'it springs ; and holding 
this idea up before himself as an ideal to be realized 
in his own life ; and feeling that this essential per- 
fection of disposition is the deepest want of his nature, 
so that the attainment of all other ends whatever leaves 
him still unsatisfied while this one is still wanting 
This feeling and longing is moral sentiment 

Moral sentiment resembles aesthetic thus far, that 
the, quality, which excites it may be described as a 
kind of beauty exciting an instinctive feeling of love 
and adtitiratipn ; but it is a “ beauty of soul, ” which 
cannot itself be represented in terms of concrete 
imagination ; but manifest itself outwardly in ratipnal 
action. Hence — • 
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,ll| {i) It is prcicnHinently ,an active or practical sen- 
timent in the double sense (i) that the perfection 
which excites the sentiment manifests itself outwardly in 
action for the realization of ends ; and (2) that the senti- 
ment itself is a motive force to the mind that feels it, 
impelling *the mind to realize the ideal in its own 
nature by a life of action (whereas the feeling of beaut}^ 
loses itself in passive enjoyment, unless one is ai^ 
artist). 

(«) It is a social sentiment in the sense that 
moral goodness manifests itself in the reciprocal actions 
of persons living together in society ; and that the 

sentiment of_gogdjas$s .'ijnp,§ls one who feels it. to a life 
a'ctiye*g 6 £i 3 ness towards others. 

\iit) And it is distinguished more especially by 
this, that .it is accompanied by the peeling of obligation 
or duty. In merely thinking what is good, we feel 

ourselves to be under an obligation to realize the 

idea in our own life and conduct, and are oppressed 
with a sense of guilt if we do not. 

The other sentiments do indeed impel us to pursue |f 
the truth and surround ourselves with be^autiful things,/^ 
but they do not give any conviction *that we are^ 

bound to do so.' • 


XXIX. ^Common Feei.ingjj. 

'§ 147. From the emotions which still have a certain 
degree of distinctness and can be discriminated and 
classifi^, we rise to the most diffused and indefinite 
form of feeling which we distinguish only as pleasure 
and pain, joy and sorrow, happiness and misery. No 
mental phenomena have been more studied of late than 
pleasure and pain, but it cannot be said that very defi- 
nite conclusions have as yet been established. The 
question has been complicated by the loose use> of the 
words pleasure and ‘pain. They have been used indis- 
criminately for ‘every agreeable and disagreeable state 
both tho^ rising out of the stimulation of the senses 
{physical pleasure and pain), and those rising out of 
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the exercise of thought {emotional satisfaction or. 
dissatisfaction). 

• But there is surely a very great difference between, 
such feelings as, e, g,^ the pain of a blow and a feel- 
ing of disappointment, a headache and grief for a lost 
friend, the sweetness of a peach and the satisfaction of 
having resisted a temptation or done my duty. It may 
be true that the element of agreeableness and disagree- 
ableness common to these states may be ultimately the 
same in all. It may be true that “what is pain and no- 
thing but pain is essentially the same in all cases and 
differs onl/ in degree** — that “when I have pain in my 
teeth or my finger or stomach, when I lose my wife or 
my situation, if in all these cases we distinguish what 
is pain and pain alone, and avoid confounding it with 
perception, idea or thought, then we shall recpgnize that 
this special element is identical in all the cases.*’ 

Nevertheless we must at the same time recognize 
the fact that they spring from different sources, and are 
subject to different laws and conditions ; and for both 
psychological, and ethical purposes we should distin- 
guish between two kinds df agreeable and disagreeable 
feeling— 

(i) Those of physical origin^ which are the pleasures 
and pains properly so called, — the sense-feelings having 
their . origin in the organism, and Arising from the action 
of organism on mind. These have their root probably 

, in the conformity or non-conformity of states of 
organism, part or whole, with the conditions of life, 
and the way in which these affect the mind for* better 
■ or worse. 

These are the sense-feelings or pleasure and pains of 
sense, already described. 

(ii) Those of mental origin^ which have their origin 
in thought and emotion and involve the action of mind 
on organism. These are the agreeable and disagree- 
able feelings which accompany emotioi\ and sentiment, 
and which are not pleasures and pains, strictly so-called, 
but rather joy and sorrow, happiness^ and misery ^ and have 
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their root in the fulfilment and non-fulfilment of 
the goods and ends which tHe mental principle dprts-’ 
ciously or subconsciously sets before itself. The ful- 
filments of its desires and aspirations give it satisfaction, 
joy and happiness, superficial or fundamental according 
to the aspiration fulfilled ; while, their frustration gives 
disappointment, sorrow and misery. 

^ Processes of organism and organic sensations enter 
into both, and give to both classes a certain identity of 
quality. Yet their origins make them so dififerent that 
pain of the one kind, is consistent with pleasure of 
the other, e.g. intense physical pain may be accom- 
panied with emotional joy and happiness, and physical 
pleasure with moral misery. 

§ 148. We here deal mainly, however, with the physi- 
cal pleasures and pains, leaving the emotional ones to 
ethics ; and with regard' to these three questions have 
specially to be considered — the relation of pleasure and 
pain to feeling and consciousness in general ; • the laws of 
pleasure and pain, or conditions under which they uni- 
formly appear and disappear, rise and fall ; and their 
ultimate causes or grounds. « 

I. As to tiu relation of pleasure and pain to feeling 
and consciousness in general. — Some think that pleasure- 
pain is all the original and ultimate form of conscious- 
ness out of which other forms (sensation) emotion, thought 
and w^I ) have been gradually differentiated and de- 
veloped. But if this were so, we should expect that all 
consciousness would be divided between these two fields, 
and be distinctly either pleasurable or painful. But we 
find on the contrary that pleasure and pain are only 
occasional phenomena, and that great part of conscious- 
j ness is not distinctly either the one or the other. 

j • Others think it 'more probable, therefore, that plea- 
I sure and pain are themselves differentiated out of a 
! more general and fundamental kind of consciousness, which i 
f [ ^as originally not distinctly either pleasurable or painful. 


I 
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The first question, however, is^to detemiiite 
present relation to other conscious states as iMnd i» 
at present constituted ; and as to this, three theofies arb' 
possible 

I'. Some try to show that pleasure arid pain* are not 
qualities of sensation anH feeling, as cftmmonly sup^ 
posed, but are themselves distinct sensations^ which 'may 
be added on to, or separated from the sensations which 
they usually accompany. Thus there is a perceptible in- 
terval between the feelings of toych and cold which a 
cutting instrument gives, and the p&in of the cut. Smok- 
ing tobacco is at first disagreeable, but afterwards becomes 
pleasurable, though the smell taste and flavour remain 
the same. 

• This apparent separateness of pain from the other 
sensations has led some to think that pain is not produced 
through the same nerves as the other sensations, but 
that there are special nerves of pain. In proof of this it 
•is shown that certain drugs takp away the one without the 
other, e. g. cocaine and chloroform de.$troy pain, but leave 
the part st#l sensitive to touch ; while saponine takes away 
touch but leaves pain — showing that different nerves are 
affected. ^ 

The difficulty of this view is the fact that pain is 
only occasionally felt, and only in particular parts ; and 
it IS difficult to understand how pain-nerves would have 
acquired and retained their capacity without continual 
exercise, such as other nerves require ; and if we assume 
special pain-nerves we should have to assume special* 
nerves for pleasure also. And besides, even if pain be 
• separable from the special sensations, we may still suppose 
that it is produced through the nerves of general organic 
sensation, without assuming special pain-nerves. 

2. The view most commonly held seems to be 
that pleasure and pain are not independent sensations^ 
but differential qualities of sensation^ and indeed of all 
mental states. In other words, sensatioiis and other 
mental states are not merely accompanied (occasionally) 
by pleasure and pain, but are themselves pleasurable 
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or painful in quality^ so that a sensation of touch, taste, 
smell, etc. may be always pUasurable or painful^ or may be 
pleasant at one degree of stimulation, neutral at another, 
and painful at another, without ceasing to be itself, i. e. 
to be toulbh, taste or smell. Hence they are spoken of as 
the accompanying tone of feelings —as sensation-tone and 
emotion-tone. There are no such states as pleasures and 
pains (by themselves), but other states are pleasurable 
or painful in quality. 

3. And to prove tkat pleasure and pain must be quali- 
ties inherent in the sensation itself, and not distinct and 
separable from it, it is argued that they depend on the 
quantity * or intensity of the sensation (which again 
varies with the stimulus, in conformity with Webet!i^w). 

Thus when a sense-nerve is stimulated in a moderate and 

• *' 

natural degree, the sensation may be at first pleasurable 
when the degree is intensified, it loses its pleasurable! 
quality, and becomes nearly, neutral (not distinctly either v 
pleasurable or painful), but at this stage ^tlains^ its great-jf 
est distinctness^ and therefore its greatest value for re*\ 
presentative purposes and knowledge.* As the intensity^ 
is further increased it becomes painful ; and its painfulnes^" 
increases with the stimulus up to the limit of sensibility.’ 

* But against this connection between pleasure-pain and 
intensity of sensation it is pointed out that many sensa- 
tions are painful from the first and at every degree of 
intensity, e.g. as certain odours and tastes. 

And there is this general objection to the quality ' 
theory that it supposes pleasure-pain to be produced 
through the same nerves as the special senses — that 
nerves which give touch, sound and vision also gjtve pain. 
But against this are the facts mentioned above, ;'It seems 
more probable that the exercise of the special senses 
is in itself and that 

r^pfij qnfe, or. Qf the wJMle^yystem—ma.t every seni 

satibd and aiHivity affect the system as a whole fori 
better or worse, and that pleasure-pain is the conscious-; 
ness of this general apection, which mixes with the special 
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'fsensations, an4 seems' to qualify theAi-r-as in sound, the 
timbre mixes with the ground-tone^ and as in emotion the 
organic ^ects return and mix with the fundamental 
feeling. 

We may suppose, then, that the nerves concecned in 
the production of pleasure-pain are the mbtor nerves which 
carry influences from the brain through the whole system, 
and the organic nerves which report the changes thereby 
produced- in the system, so that physical pleasures and 
pains will be essentially organic sensations. 

The relation of pleasure and pain to each other is 
also a mattA- of difficulty/ Are they correlative to each 
other so that pleasure cannot be "felt except by contrast 
to previous pain, nor pain except by contrast with plea- 
sure ? Or (what seems more probable) are they relative 
to neutral states of consciousness, not distincjly either 
pleasurable or painful ? (Some, however, deny that there 
are any neutral states). Is the normal consciousness 
pleasurable, or painful, or neutral ? 

In this connection the thedfy of pessimism may 
be mentioned. consciousness is always a conscious- 
ness of being limited, acted on^ ard repressed^ by the sur- 
* rounding worlcl, therefore it #is essentially and nprmally 
painful^ and pleasure is onfy a temporary relief from 
pain. Pain is therefore the normal state, and pleasure 
is only negative aqd temporary, 4 

I 

§ 149. yls to the Inws of pleasure and pain . — By j 

these we mean not the causes, but the circ umstances 

<\1pA concomitant conditions under which pleasure and pain 

uniformly manifest themselves, and increase and decrease. 

' « 

These include : — * 

’ * I, The /{{ gp of stimulation or exercise — that the sti- 
mulation and exercise of every capacity and faculty 
of the mind, within certain natural limits and degrees, 
is pleasurable ; and that the repression of any one, or 
its stimulation and exercise beyond its natural limit and 
degree, is productive of pain-v In other words, pleasure 
Is an accompaniment of the stimulation and exercise of 
every power in its natural degree ; and pain, of its re- 
pression or Qver-stimulatioy, • 
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♦ This principle •implies, that every capacity and fa- 
culty serves some definite purpose in the economy of 
mind^ so that the energy of mind has a natural tendency 
to flow into these channels, and its repression produces 
painful ^uneasiness ; that its exercise therefore in its 
natural * degree supplies some want of the system, 
and therefore* gives satisfaction ; while its over-use or 
.abuse produces effects which are painful. Thus what 
is beneficial and pleasurable is, as Aristotle said, a mean 
bet\^n two extrcme.s, each of which is itself painful. 

ijWundt has tried to establish the following law 
expehmen tally in the case of the sensations : — that the 
stimulation of every *^sense, when it rises above the 
I threshold point, is at first agreeable; that the pleasure 
j goes on increasing for a time along with the stimulus, 

! until it, reaches a maximum ; and then begins to 
I decrease until an “ indifference point is reached, at 
‘ which the sensation becomes neutral (and which is 
also the point of clearest intellectual discrimination) ; 

I that as the stimulu.4 goes on increasing in degree, the 
I sensation gradually becomes painful, and its painful- 
j ness increases up to a maximum point, ^ beyond which 
! there {s no further increas^ * * 

But there is this difficulty in the way of Wundt’s 
law, that spQfi.e kinds of stimulation seem to b4essentially 
painful in all their degrees, e.g, dis^cord in sound ; so 
that pleasure-pain would seem to depend on the quality 
of the stimulus as wpll as on the quantity, 

2 . The ancl change — that change 

and variety in kind and degree of stimulation tends to 
make activity pleasurable, and that the undue pro- 
longation of any stimulus and exercise tends to make 
! it painful,; Thus an activity at first pleasurable, when , 
continued too long without change, becomes irksome, 
and at last painful. 

♦ This may be understood from two rea.sons. (i) By 
the of relativity^ change and variety of material 
are necessary , to consciousness, so that the^ thinking 
principle may be, said to be continually engaged in a 
struggle for variety of material in order to keep up 
its consciousness. And ( 2 ) because the undue pro- 
longatipn of any activity tends to exhaust the organs 
concerned ; whereas^ by continued change of activity. 
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the work is being continually distributed among fresh 
cells and fibres, and can go on without producing 
ek]|^u3tion. 

law seems to be limited, however, by another 
viz, that ^ Certain states^ at first 

’disagreeable, wRen^^ re]^ated many times at intervals, 
may gradually cease to be disagreeabte, and become 
indifferent, or even agreeable, the system becoming 
accommodated to them. And this is but a case of — 

The law of ^habituatiofi, that activi ties _ at Jfirst 
djjflgpult,. ^.ben repeated frequently, gradually adapt the 
system.., to Jtftemsslv^s, so that at last they become 
easy and agreeable, and their /epression often gives 
rise to a feeling of want and craving. 

3. The law of hqrnwny discord, or of the 

reciprocal furtherance and hindrance of mental and 
organic states. — Some activities (mental and organic) 
are such as to help each other reciprocally, and there- 
by to reduce the amount pf effort which would otherwise 
be needed to keep them up. In this way we get the 
pleasure of increased activity without the burden of 
increased |jtrain. This reciprocal furtherance of activities 
is harmony, as, e,g, the harmonics of colours and sounds. 

On the other hand, they may be such as to con- 
flict with, hinder, and impede each* other, so that their 
simultaneous performance produces an increase of strain 
and struggle, and requires a painful effort to keep it up. 
This is discord, 

• 

Hence the law — that the multiplication of harmonious 
activities tends to be accompanied with an increase of 
pleasure, and that of discordant ones, with an increase 
of pain. 

# The effects of harmony may be experienced in com- 
binations of sensations of the same sense, as of different 
colours and sounds ; between present impressions and 
the ideas to which they may give rise, as when a 
beautiful object revives painful ideas ; or between ideas 
and trains among themselves, as in the case of disagree- 
able details introduced intp a pleasdnt .descriptidn, crliel 
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Pleasure and Pain, 

actions by an othefwise blameless character, obscurities 
and contradictions in an exposition, and so on. 

And they are seen especially in the congruity and 
symmetry of parts (the formal element) which forms a 
chief element of the beautiful. Thus critics of the clas- 
sical school thought that the introduction of comic ele- 
ments into tragedy, as by iShakespeare, violated the^ 
principle of harmony. 

§ ISO. III. As to the cause of pleasure and pain.— 
We have considered the circumstances under jvhich pleasure 
and pain arise. Thcf^ question of their ultimate cause or 
reason is different. With regard to this, there are two 
main theories : — 

I. One theory (given by Aristotle) supposes that 
man has a certain supply of potential, organic and mental 
energy at his disposfjl, and that pleasure and pain depend 
on the way in which he uses it. This supply of vitality 
is meant to be used in keeping up all those faculties 
and activities which are necessary for the development 
and maintenance of organism and mind. Rut t^iere are two 
extremes in the use of it, which have to be avoided — 
the disuse and xvaste of the supply of life, and the abuse 
or over-use of it. ^The perfect life lies in the mean be- 
tween these extremes, i, e. in the proper mean and 
degree of activity. 

Now pleam re results from the proper use of the 
supply of life by the exercise of all the natural powers 
and faculties in their proper mean and degree, i. 
degrees proportionate to the supply of vitality, and the 
requirements of life. 

Pain , again, results both from the suppression, and 
from the excessive and disproportionate use of the fund 
of vital energy, vi^. by the exercise of powers and capa- 
cities beyond their natural proportion and degree, i. e. 
in degrees disproportionate to the supply, and to the 
real wants of the system. 
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This theory, then, regards the fuhd, of poteritiai- ,life 
as given^ and makes pleasure and pain to consist in 
the use and abuse of it 

2. The theory (stated by Spinoza and adopted by 
Bain, Spencer and their school) supposes, on the contrary, 
that the fund of vitality, is constantly being increased 
or diminished with every change of state, and that 
consequently — 

Plmmre is the consciousness of an increase of vU 
tality accompanying some activity and change of state ; 
and pain^ the consciousness of a decrease. Pleasure there- 
fore is the result and index of an increase of life ; and 
what is pleasure-giving is also vitalizing or l^fe-giving 
for the time being. Pain is the consequence and index of 
a decrease ; and what is painful lowers the supply of life 
for the time being. Pleasure is a n-ising to fuller life ; 
pain, a sinking towards death. 

This view , therefore makes the fund of life to be 
variable, and pleasure and paiir'to cojisist in its idcreasq 
and decrease. 
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» There are, it i.®, admitted, many apparent exceptions 
to this principle ; e. g. pleasure often seems to be for 
the time being a passive state o/en/oytuent, rather than an 
increase of activity, as in repose whereas pain produces 
violent activity for a time ; and this seems contrary 
to the'theory.' Nevertheless, Spencer argues, if pleasure 
had not coincided in the main with what is vitaliz- 
ing, the development of living beings would have 
been impossible. For all creatures naturally seek what 
'is* pleasurable, and avoid what is painful. Hence, if 
what is pleasurable had been injurious, and what is 
painful had been beneficial to life, creatures would 
have brought about their own destruction, and life 
would have become extinct 

The Question, however, belongs more to philosophy 
than to psychology , 


Spencer's 

argument. 
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t 

§ 151. We havc^ found that mind includes three 
fundamental functions* which appear as r».ssf^ntia1 

I fa(;tor.s.of.cou.a<;iausness, vk . — 

Sensilnlity, *l^hich is the self’s capacity of being 
passively affected, or of having changes occasioned in 
it by other things and by its own activities, which 
manifest themselves as sensations and emotions, plea- 
sures and pains — 

Intellection^ which is the seifs faculty of discri-, 
minating, interpreting, unfierstanding these passive im- 
‘ pressions, so as to make them means anef materials 
! for the knowledge of the things which occasion them, 

I thus turning its impressions of present things into con- 
ceptions of present, past and future things. And — 

Conation^ or volition^ which is its power of reaction 
upon the things which occasion its affections or changes 
•of state, so as to change the things, and thereby 
change its own states for the better, and thus preserve ^ 
and perfect itself— the activity of self-development and 
self-preservation. 

We have still to consider the last of these functions. 

' Conation^ therefore, or ivill in its widest s^nse, is 
the putting forth of energy, or c.xercising of* effort on 
the part of the self (under influence of feeling) for 
1 producing changes either in the direction of its own 
I thought*, or in external things, so as to adapt itself 
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[itself, supply its own Wants, an^ perfect its own 
^nature. 
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m This conation manifests itself in consciousnes^s most 
clearly in the peculiar feeling of trying^ striving^ or putting 
forth which we experience when we do any kind 

of work, qr producer any kind of change ; and which is 
so strongly contrasted with the feeling of passivity^ or 
of being acted on, which we experience when we have 
any change produced in us without co-operation of 
our will in sensation). In fact these opposite 

forms of consciousness, even vvIkjii combined in one com- 
pound whole (as in lifting or •pushing), are the most 
distinctly contrasted in our nature, and form the basis 
of the distinction between self and not-self, mind and 
external world. Hence volition, or the powfer of cons- 
cious reaction for self-preservation and self-realization, 
may be said to be the essence of the self as a subs- 
tantial reality — something, whiph permanently asserts 
and preserves its own identity by reaction against 
other things. 

It mayi be objected, however, that will in its 
highest forms becomes alnfost abstracted fronl exercise 
of effort When I will to-day *to do something to- 
morrow, there is, it may be said, no striving or effort 
accompanying thj volition. Yes. There is [i) the effort to 
adapt the whole system, by antici^tion, to a particular 
line of action, and to exclude rival ideas and incli- 
nations, and (ii) there is the anticipation of future 
effort, involving memory of past. 

§ 152. Conation or conscious reaction, again, oper- 
ates in two different ways, which may be regarded 
however as only two different stages in its development— 
(a) It may operate cgspgniatically or iinpulsively^ i.e. 
the energy of action may flow forth in obedience to 
an impulse from within or from outside, without any 
. foresight or idea beforehand of the effect to be 
produced, or of the means of producing it, and there- 
fore without any purpose or intention — even though 
thp action be performed consciously, and have its 
origin in a st.ate of pleasure o^ pain. 
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• This is therefor^ automatic, impulsive non-pur- 
posive action. It prevails in ‘animals throughout their 
lives, and in human beings at the beginning of life. 

It appears under different circumstances as spontaneous, 
reflex, and instinctive action. In man it is sopn sup- 
plemente*d,«and to a large extent superseded, by another 
form of action, which some regard p a development out of 
the former, but others, as essentially different in kind. ' 
For— 

(fl) It may operate intentionally or purposively, i. e. 
the energy of action may be put forth with an idea 
beforehand of the end to be attained and of the 
means of attaining it, and with )J^.jl£»ire_anj^inJ;gn- 
tion of attaining it. •», It will in this case be ideo-motor, 
purposive cjr intentional ; and only action thus guided ' 
by idea, desire and intention can be called voluntary ., 
action or conduct (action regulated by reason) in the 
strict sense of the word ; because it is only in action 
of this kind that free will manifests itself, and it is 
only for it that persons can be held responsible. 

• Thus* the word will is hsed in a wider and in a 
narrower sense. In the wider sense, it is ifeed to 
include all conscious conation or striving ; and it is so 
used when we speak of will as otie of the three 
ultimate functions of mind. In the narrower sense, it 
stands for purposive dr intentional action to attain a 
foreseen and desired end ; and it is in this narrower 
sense of conduct, or rationally controlled action, that it is 
used in Ethics. 

§ 153. ' But, ^ain, both automatic and purposive 
action have to bs divided according to still another prin- ■ 
ciple. The effort may be restricted within the circle 
of mind itself, and limited to producing effects or chan- 
ges there ; or it may overflow into movements to produce 
changes in the external world. In other words, conation 
may take the form of — 

{a) Intell ectu al efo rt. or effort to produce changes 
within the contents of consciousness, by regulating the 
intensity and direction, of the intellectual activities of 
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discrimination and thought — stimdl{(,tiug, sustaining and pabtvii^, 
concentrating them upon particular sensations and ideas, 


in order to -discriminate these more clearly, interpret 
and understand them better, and fix, retain, apd revive 
them better — thereby modifying also the feelings con- 
nected with the sensations and ideas, atld thus the whole 


Applied to in- 
, itellectual 
work— 
telhctual eo* 
naiioti,^ 


contents of mind more or less. 

• This application of will-effort to modify directly 
the contents of consciousness is commonly called alien- 
lion, because it is accomplished by attending to, or exert- 
ing the thinking power upon, -one object of thought 'to 
the exclusion of others. 

That there is such a thing as purely subjective effort 
in this sense is obvious when we concentrate our thought, 
e. g., on a visual object (properly on its sensation) and 
try to make out (from the sensation) what its shape, size, 
and distance are ; or upon an idea or set of ideas, and 
try to determine what other ideas or relations are implied 
in them (e. g. in a problem of any kind). But instead 
of thus confining itself within the sphere of mind, cona- 
tion may overflow into — ^ 

(^) P hysical effort, or cfori of movement, which is 
energy taking the form of out-going currents to contract 
the muscles, move the limbs, and produce changes in ex- 
ternal things, and thereby indirectly in the sensations 


Appliecl to 
physical 
work— 
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and feelings which they occasion in the self — promoting 
agreeable and preventing disagreeable ones. 

Thus both forms of energy may be said to have 
mental changes for their object, directly or indirectly— « 
intellectual activity being a striving to produce such 
changes directly by regulation of thought; and motor 
activity, to produce them indirectly by first producing 
changes, in external things, which again react upon 


mind. 


Both intellectual and motor efforts, again, may ope- 
rate either automatically, without &ny consciousness of 
end or purpose ; or purposively and intentionaUy, with 
an idea and desire beforehand of the change to 
attained. 
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But the two forms are not in any way opposed to 
each other, because even the action which passes over 
into physical movements begins as a concentration of 
mental energy upon the idea of an end, an,d of the scries 
of movements needed to realize it. In fact, will as such, 
knows nothing of body nor of external things, but only 
of ideas, and their realiz-ition through concentration of 
effort. 

Hence two kinds of conation or volitional action 
have to be considered, viz. Intellectual Conation or Atten- 
tion, and Motor Conation or Movement of different kinds. 


XXXI. Intellectual Conation. 


Attention. 


Examples. 


I 

A 


§ 154. By intellectual conation^ or attention^ is meant 
I effort of will turned hack into the sphere of mind itself 
j and applied directly to iuUxisify (ind susjain tiu intellectuc^l 
j qctivities^ of discrimination and thought^ and concentrate 
these activities upon particular sensations ^and Mdeas, so 
as to discriminate and understand them better, to im- 
press them more deeply on the mind, and retain and 
revive them better in idea, and thus^ build them into 
, the permanent structure of knowledge ; while, at the 
same time, by changing the direction of thought and 
the trains of ideas, it indirectly modifies the other func- 
tions of mind also, viz, emotion and volition, which 
depend on ideas. 


Tfius, we are conscious of such application of effort 
to thinking in the act of perception^ when we try to dis- * 
criminate one shade of sensation from another, and 

I understand from it the form, size, and distance of its ob- 

I . 

I jective ground, or to identify a taste, or smell or sound ; 

' j in tngmoty, when we try to recall a lost fact or wprd bjf 
effort of recollection ; in imagination, when . we try to 
contrive something new and different from anything 
hitherto experienced ; and in abstract thought, when we 
try to solve a problem,‘or follow put a line of reasoning. 
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V Thinking is not indeed the sahie thing as willing, 
but as all three functions of mind are reciprocally> depen- 
dent, so thinkjng requires to be • sustained at every mo- 
ment by volition, whether automatic or purposive, and 
this application of volition is attention. Its op{X3site is 
the state of mental distraction or indifference, in which 
thought wanders about *at random without fixing itself 
on anything. 

The characteristic marks of attention are therefore 
(i) that it is a form of conation or effort ; 2) that it is 
turned not outwards to move the limbs and overcome 
external obstacles, but inwards to sustain, the activities 
of discriminating, perceiving, remembering, imagining 
and thinking (though organic processes are involved 
even in this) ; (3) that the objects upon which it is turned 
are therefore the objects of intellection, viz. sensations 
and idcjcis ; (4) that the purposes for which it is*" turned 
on them is to discriminate, understand, and remember 
them better, and through them to influence the course of 
feeling and volition ; and (5) that the means by which 
it does so is by concentrating the available power of 
j mind in one particular process, and upon one particular 
object, thereby fixing and retaining it longer^ in the 
field of consciousness, making it more clear and distinct, 
and impressing the traces of it more deeply on the men- 
tal and cerebral system. 


§ 155. We have to consider then (I) the different 
purposes to which attention is applied, (II) the different 
ways, in which it is applied to them, and (III) organic 
accompaniments of attention. 


I. As to the a^icstionsjmd^ji^^ 

— These may be classified and considered under 
three heads — ("A) its use as a transferring and fixing force, 
(B) as a discriminating and integrating force, giving 
analytic and synthetic intention, and (C) as a pre-adjust- 
ing 01;, preparing force, giving expectant attention 
Thus — 

(A) In the first place, then, attention has the double 
function of the discriminating activity of intell^, 

and keeping it fixed, upon some one selected object of 
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thought, it. when required, from 

one to another. Thus — 

(0 concentrating an d^ J^xi^st for ce. — Effort is 

required |2*^^^ought^ and more especially to keep it 
fixed upon a particular object, For other ideas are 
always rising mto consciousness from within by force of 
association or similarity ; and external stimuli are always 
forcing themselves on the mind from without ; and 
these ideas and external stimuli arfe alwajjs tending to 
scatter^ disperse^ diffuse the intellectual activity among 
themselves, or to attract and concentrate it upon some 
one of. themselves in the reflex way. Hence effort is 
needed to counteract these distracting tendencies, 

♦ But this effort is fatiguing and cannot be kept up 
continuously without variations of degree. Hence atten- 
tion, even when fixect on the same . object, is subject to 
alternate oscillations in respect of degree, as if the effort • 
could not be kept up without intervals of partial rest. 
Thus the sound of a waterfall and the tickings of a clock • 
seem fo rise and fa|,l as wfe listen to them, even when 
the rising and falling is not in the objective ^ound, but 
rather in our own attention and consciousness. 

transferring fprcc.—^€\nz fatigued with, 
or having exhausted a particular object, or having a 
stronger motive for considering another, the thinking 
self by effort of will transfers its activity of thought 
to another object, and concentrates it upon that — as being 
of frtsher interest, or as exercising the activity throygh 
fresher nerves and cells, and therefore more agreeably. * ' 

• Hence the fixation or transference of attention will 
be determined partly by the freshness or fatigue of the 
nerves concerned, and partly by the interest or 
feeling which the new object excites in the mind. 
And transference of attention from one thing to 
another will be easier (i) wrhen the things are connected 
with each other in kind (similarity) ; or ( 2 ) are already 
associated witn each other in experience and idea, so 
that th^re are ready-made channels, so to speak, for 
the mental activity <0 flo<v from the one to the other. 
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But on the other hand, when things are different in 
kind, greater effort will be required to transfer the 
attention, because the transference will require a re- 
adjustment of the whole attitude of mind,— even though 
it may be aided by greater freshness and interest, of toe 
. new field. • 

(B) Again, it is applied to the work of Fordiffdin- 

liVS. and redintegrating the materials of thought, which 
enters into all the processes of intellect — taking them 
asunder (in ‘ thought) into their elementary constituents, 
discerning toeir relations, and putting them together 
again in orders and connections corresponding to the 
orders and connections of the things in nature. To 
be able to do this is equivalent, we have . found, to 
knowing and understanding things. And this result 
cannot be attained without prolonged conation or effort 
in the form of attention. • 

* Sensations and feelings first present themselves to 
^ the mind in a vague and comparatively homogeneous 
mass of consciousness, whfch, bpfore it can become 
material <5f thought, has to be analysed or differentiated 
into its contituenti elements and relations ; and these, 
again, have to be interpreted, and connected together in 
thought into an orderly system of ideas — ^a systematic 
unity in thought, of what is at first a confused and 
bewildering plurality in experience. These two processes 
form the very essence of thought, and are acegmplished 
by effort of attention operating in two opposite ways — 

I. By — by which it concentrates the Analytical 

activity of mind upon one point after another, of the at attention, 
first vague expanse of consciousness, and by intensifying 
the consciousness of these points enables it to dis- 
tinguish differences of quality, degree, form, duration, 
and different positions in time and spa<?e. • 

• This focussing of the mental activity* upon particu- 
lar parts of a complex may be called the discrimina^ 
ting or analytical use of attention^, because it (Proceeds 
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by resolving the^ compound into its elements, and 
examining its elements one by one. |t_will be,,aSCOjn- 
plishgd with Iqast effort in the case of things made 
yp of units which are locally separate, in spa^e^ ...like 
the treps and buildings in a landscape or picture ; or 
.temporally separate, like successive events; because in 
such cases muscular exertion ^can be brought to the 
assistance of purely intellectual effort, and applied to 
adjust the observing organs upon one point after 
another. It is most difficult when the elements to 
be discriminated are neither spaticUly nor temport^ly 
distinct, as in the case of voices and instrumttits sounding 
simultaneously. ^ 


Synthetic 

attention. 


2. By integrative effort — for knowledge supposes 
not only, that experience can be differentiated into 
units, but' also that these units can be connected to- 


gether in thought into wholes or ideas of things, and these 
into higher wholes, classes or systems, corresponding 
to the order and connections of real things, and 
finally organized into a connected conception of the 
world as a whole. *, 

Hence the analysing effort of attention must be 


I accompanied or followed everywhere by an integrating 
effort, which strives to grasp the connections, relations, 
and essences underlying the plurality of experiences, 
; and thereby to connect these heterogeneous experiences 
i together in thought, and think of them as things, 
classes and systems. This, then, may be called the 
syntfixtic 'or integrating use of attention. 

* 1feiis..§y,nthesis of qualities and parts into things 
(in thought), and of things intb classes, takes place 
aJlQ?t.„easily when they manifest themselves through 
jS.ensations of the same sense, (as in an arrangement 
of colours, or a harmony of sounds). Thus, the 
colours and forms of a flower, a building, a landscape, 
or picture, are more easily grasped together under 
attention for this reason, that they manifest themselves 
through the <connected optical and muscular sensi- 
bilities of the eye. To int^rate sounds with move- 
Iments, Smells, or tastes is miy;h more difficult 
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The number of things that c%n be brought tc^ether 
under attention without ’losing thefr distinctness, (;£^ 
can be included under discriminative and synthetic 
attention simultaneously), is of course very ^limited. 
£}^riment shows that four or five small and faqtitiar 
objects can be grasped ; and a larger riumberi*‘iif ttey 
bb arranged symmetrically, as' in' a "'tnangie ”br*'circle. 
Beyond this narrow limit, synthetic attention becomes 
inconsistent with discrimination^ and has to resort to 
abstraction^ i.e. to omitting details, and including only 
essence or form. 

•» 

C. Fi, tally, it is applied also to the work of 
tfdjastin^ beforehand the intellect^l activity and general 
statp , of inind to what is going to happen, producing the 
attitude of mind peculiar to expectation. I 

• This pre-adjustment of mind is necessary to fte 
observation of. experiences which come and pass rapidly*' 
For the adjustment of attention requires time : thus (i) in 
reflex attention, time is required for the ingoing cur- 
rents to reach the centres and produce the evolution 
of energy which concentrates intellectual < activity, 
and adjusts the organs of sense upon the outward 
cause ; and (2) in voluntary attention, time is required 
for thought and resolution, as well as for the process 
of adjustment. Hence, in the case of rapidly passing 
experiences, there could be no attentive observation 
or understanding if the intellectual power could not I 


be adjusted beforehand to receive them by expectan t 


attention. 


> 


t And the adiiautSige of this pre-adjustment of mind 
and organs is that it shortens the time required by 
the mind to react upon, and become clearly conscious 
of the ne^ object, when it comes suddenly before the 
mind (known in psycho-physical experiment as reaction- 
time), and retain a mental image of it when it passes 
rapidly away again. And the facility with which the 
mind can thus adapt itself heforehand • to observe and 
comprehend a new experience will depend on its own 
freshness and vigour for the time being, and its freedom 
from pre-occupation with other objects of attention* 
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§ 156. II. As to JAe zmv.Jn which cotfative em^^Js 
amdkd.t^lhese.Jises.^’lYAs takes place in either of two 
ways— in ^reflex and automatic way, or in a purposive 
and voluntary way-t-and according to these two modes 
of appluation attention may be divided into two kinds, 
reflex and purposive. <• 

I. Attention may be said to be reflcxsit. au tomatic. 
when an external object or event acting on the mind 
through the sense-organs and in-going currents, or an 
idea of memory springing up from within the mind itself, 
D^pduc es an imj)ression‘ of itgelf . so, de.ep and strong as 
to take possession of the field of consciousness for the 
, time being,^ and stimulate the intellectual activities, and 
! draw and concentrate them upon itself, to the temporary 
exclusion of everything else, — and does so without 
any exercise of will or irftention on the part of the ego 
itself, or even in spite of its desire and will. 

♦ Attention thus excited ^ and cuncentrAted may be 
called automatic or reflex, because the impression or idea 
stimulates, absorbs, and draws upon itself th^ mental 
activity without any intervening process of thought and 
choice. Thus, a flash of light in the darkness, a burst 
of music, an interesting sight or amusing remark, any- 
thing new, strange, or surprising from u ithout, or the 
idea of a lost friend rising suddenly from within, or that 
of some task, trial, or difficulty which we have to over- 
come, will excite and draw the thinking activity to 
itself, and keep it fixed for a time upon itself, without 
any co-operation of our will, and often in spite of our 
will, (as when we are distracted from our studies in spite • 
of ourselves by sights, sounds or recollections, and are 
unable to resist their distracting, force). 

And as to the force with which attentibn is thus 
excited and kept concentrated in this automatic way, — (i) 
the stimulating and concentrating effect of an impression 
from without will depend largely on the force or intensity 
of the sensation, ^ as when a flash of light, or the report 
of a gun, drawii the attention automatically to itself ; 
but (2) in many cases of external impression, and all 
cases of idea, the exiting stimulus is pleasurable or pain- 
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ful feelings as e. g. the idejt of a I6sb friend excite the ' 
feeling of sorrow, a beautiful picture excites pleasurable v 
aesthetic feeling, the sight of suffering excites compas- 
sion, and so'on ; so that the degree of the attention ex* * 
cited by the idea or impression will depend upon the 
degree of feeling or interest which it excites. * ^ 

2. Attention is in^fosive Qt.. 3 ialmtlirv in the stric| pj 
sense when the concentrating energy is evolved and ap-^ ^ 
plied by an effort of willy as a means towards the attain- 
ment of a foreseen and desired end or purpose ; so that a 
process of thoughty desirCy choice and volition (as well as 
mere passive feeling or intere^) intervenes between the 
idea or impression (which is the occasion of the atten- 
tion) and the attention itself. « 

* Hence, to be voluntary, attention involves (i) an 
end or purpose present in idea, and the desire of realiz- 
ing it ‘ (2) a belief that that end can be attained only 
, through observation and understanding of a particular 
object ; and (3) voluntary choice and effort to exercise 
and concentrate the powers of the mind to obtain that 
knowledge and understandMg, as^ a means towards the 
desired (jpd. Thus, if we desire to pass an examination, 
and know that the mastery of certain books is necessary ^ 
as a means towards that end, then by an effort of will 
we put forth energy to concentrate all the powers of 
our mind upon these books, and to*exclude other objects 
from our thoughts for the time being. 

Now in voluntary attention, the degree of the atten- 
tion will depend on the strength of will exercised ; and ‘ 
that again will depend on the strength of the desire 
felt for the attainment of the end towards * whith the 
^ attention, and the knowledge which it seeks, are means. 

But in many cases the means themselves, the know- 
ledge and the mental activity needed to obtain the end, 
are desirable in themselves, {e, g. the study of a science 
as a means of passing an examination may itself be a 
source of gratification and pleasure) ; and in such cases 
the in1;prest of the means will add itself to, and re-inforce 
the desire of the end proper in a rjefle:^ way, and there- 
by strengthen the attention. ^ 

§ 157. in. As to Iheor^MticaoMi^t^an^^ . 

tion . — It has been fouii^' that ev^v proiS^ has 
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In attention 
to things. 


a pJuf^al „process •of thp organism correspondijig, to jt 
It might indeed be supposed that mind can control its 
own operations without any co-operation of body ; but 
close observation shows that attention is no exception to 
the law of concomitance. What, then can be known of 
the organic processes corresponding to attention ? 

Attention being a form of effort, exertion, activity, 
its physical concomitant will be a process of the active 
or motor region of the brain, from which muscular move- 
gi.ents also procjged ; and intellectual effort will, in its 
source, be closely connected with muscular effort. Hence, 

I we might expect to find attentional effort in all its forms 
I to be accompanied by more or less innervation and mus- 
I cular effort, tension, and movement ; and so it is, for — 

! (a) In the case of attention to the sensations which 

j external things occasion in us, we find that there is 
j always — 

i (0 c ^srtion and teasion of the muscles of the 
I sense, and to some extent of the rest of the 

I body, in order to adjust the organ to the sense. 

j • Thus, in observing an object visfeally, we have to 
j §xert the muscles of the body and neck to bring the eyes 
I to bear upon the object, the external muscles of the eye- 
balls to make their axes converge upon it, and the in- 
ternal ciliary muscles to focus the lenses to the distance ; 
and a continuous effort of all these mu.scles is needed 
to maintain continuous attention to the thing. 

(2) While at the .same time another class of mus- 
cular efforts are needed to inhibit or restrain all other* 
movements which would interfere with the adjustment 
of the body and organs of sen.se to the object of atten- 

I tion — in other words, ejc 0 ipns of inhibition. 

(3) And not only so, but along with these thpc&are 
aliyays c&AB.m concomit<znt movetnenis of expression which 

characteristib of attention ; of which some may be ioa- 
tjneUye* .such as movements of the mouth and features 
in attending to thingS, and some may.be acquyjgj^abits. 
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such as the practice of sfejittiJag or puTsing.Jtbe 

Jjps, .whe;i listening. 

Hence* the consciousness of attending to external 
things will be mixed up with the consciousness of these 
muscular tensions and movements. ' • 

{b) But even fn the case of attencjing to ide^^pf the 
mind, there are always feelings of concomitant muscular 
tension. Thus — 

(t) When we fix our attention on an idea derived 
from visionT, or from touch, we find that t}igre^,i§ .always 
a straining and adjusting of tli£ muscles of the eye or 
hand, as in actual experience — 

(2) We find also that we have to make tj^s^jame 
exertions of inhibition^ to exclude disturbing movements, 
as in the case of objective attention — 

(3) There are always concomitant movements of ejc- 
pression also, such as hanging down the head, checking 
the breath, expressions of the features, etc. — 

(4) xA.nd finally, thet 4 is, wp know, inQr^jfsed..^<?/i?- 
cular activity of the brain-cells and fibres of both the motor 
and the sensory, centres, as is proved by the increased' 
oxidation and consumption of blood, and the increased 
evolution of heat and elimination of waste products. 

♦ These physical concomitants, then, leave no doubt 
that even purely volitional and intellectual processes 
have physical processes corresponding to them. 

Thus I see a passer-by on the street, who for ^ome 
reason excites my interest, and thereby rouses my atten- 
tion. The energy of attention at once suppresses all 
the other impressions and thoughts which filled my mind 
the moment before, but intensifies the impression of the 
passer-by, and the thoughts which the sight of him sug- 
gests. In order to retain and stimulate these thoughts 
I look after him, and strain .my ciliary and other ocular 
muscles, and the muscles of the neck and limbs ; while 
the face assumes a particular expfession, and there is a 
flow of blood to the brain to feed the intensified pro- 
cesses of thought. And at the same time the other senses, 
e. g. hearing, are practically closed, to exclude all dis-" 
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tracting impressions^# Thus not only the whole mind, but 
the whole body also, is adapted to the dominating 
thoujprht. 


Are the bodi- 
ly processes 
tijil^ffects, or 
tnRndans of 
attention ? 


What then is the relation between attention and 
its physfca^ concomitants ? This question has an im- 
portant bearing pn the question the relation between 
mind and body. It may be understood in either of two 


ways — . 


(i) It may be supposed that the bodily changes 
are only consequences of the mental changes?, and have 
nothing to do with the niaking of them — that the energy 
of the self thrown into* the direction of its own mental 
activities overflows also into the physical organs, and 
produces changes and adjustments in these — as the emo- 
tions overflow and produce the organic changes w^hich 
we call their expression. 

(ii) Or it may be maintained that the organic 
processes in attention .are the means through which 
the self regulates its own menial ones. In this case, w^e 
should have to a.^'Sume that all energy of conation 
flow^s first into tlie organism, and can affecH mind itself 
only by ‘being reflected ba(!k from organism to mind 
again ; and that mind uses organism as means of j^roducing 
changes not onl)' in external things but also iu itself. 


XXX 1 1. Motor Conation Primitive. 


Pre-volitional 
conation — 
automatic. 


§ 158. We have found that co 7 iation (or volition 
in the • widest sense) passes through several stages of 
development, and that volitiofi in the narrowest and 
strictest sense is the highest and latest of these stages. 
The lower and pre-volitional stages may be roughly 
described as impulsive, or automatic^ because not prompted 
and guided by conscious thought, (idea, desire, intention, 
purpose). The most^ complex and important of these 
primitive stages ^is instinctive action, which in many 
"'respects anticipates and simulates, or does the work of 
rational volition, without being volition proper. But 
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there are other still more primitive •stpges which precede 
and prepare the way for instinct, and have to be con- 
sidered along with it. 

By automatic action, then, we here mean conscious action 
which springs out of feeling and is adapted indeed to produce 
beneficial results^ but is performed without any idea before^ 
hand either of the results to which it is adapted^ or of the means 
of attaining them^ so that the adaptation itself is unconscious 
and unintentional,* The energy of the action flows forth 
into out-carrying nerves, produces contractions of mus- 
cles and movements of limbs,* and thereby changes in 
external things and their relations ; which again react 
on, and produce changes in the state of organism and 
mind which are mostly beneficial (giving some relief or 
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automatic— 
feelin^ut no 
thought. 


gratification) ; and yet the^ whole is done without the 
guidance of conscious idea or intention. 

• The peculiarity, therefore, of such processes is — 
that the series of nerve-currents, muscular contrac- 
tions, and movements form /:hains of means adapted to 
produce^ some beneficial result* to the organism and 
mind of the creature ; but that this is accomplished with- 
out any knowledge beforehand of either means or result, 
and therefore without any co-operation of reason or will 
(in the higher sense) on the part oP the creature. 

But in dealing with automatic movements we have 
to distinguish between such as are really psychical or 
mental^ and such as are merely organic — belonging to 
the bodily life, and not rising into the sphere of mind 
at all. Thus, (i) there are automatic actions of# purely 
organic origin, which do not rise into consciousness at 
all, such as the movements of the heart and other 
internal organs. (2) There are others, again, which 
produce effects which rise into consciousness as passive 
organic sensations \e,g, the disorderly working of any 
organ), but are of purely organic origin. Neither of these 
kinds pf movement will be psychically initiated^ therefore, 
nor come within the sphere of menta] conation. 

(3) But there are others, again, which, though 
performed aij^omatically in the sense df being without 
conscious end or purpose, have their springy or source 

nevertheless in a conscious mei>tal state of* agreeable 

• • 
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or disagreeable feeling, •prompting to action for its own 
relief or continuance. Such stetions,. therefore, though 
automatic, are psychically originated {sensori-motor^ or 
prompted by sensation) ; and must therefore be regarded 
as comipg under the head of psychical conation, or 
volition in* its widest sense. 

Now these * primitive autofnatic actions may be 
convenient!)' divided into three classes, spontaneous^ reflex 
and instinctive properly so called. To these a fourth 
class may be added as secondarily automatic^ viz, habits 
which, though automatic^^ are secondarily so, viz, in the 
sense that they do not like the others precede voluntary 
action in order of development, but follow upon, and 
are acquired by means of it. The movements in which 
the feelings express themselves might be added — move- 
ments of expression — but these must be derived from 
some of those already mentioned. 

These may be considered, therefore, under the 
following three heads : — 

• 

i 

§ 159. I. Spontaneous actions are those impulsive and 
irregular movements which arise, in *y^ung creatures 
especially, by an accumulation and spo?itanSous overflow 
of energy, without either the guidance of idea and intention 
from within, or the excitation of any stimulating force 
from ivithout, 

I Thus, in young creatures especially, and to some 
extent in all, energy accumulates of itself in the motor , 
centres, and, as long as it is unused and repressed, gives 
rise to a feeling of uneasiness ; and this feeling, result- 
ing from the accumulation of repressed energy, operates 
as an impulse to its discharge in the form of out-going 
nerve currents and movements. These movements give 
both the satisfaction of relief and the positive pleasure 
of muscular exercise, and these feelings further stimu- 
late and prolong the movements for a time. 
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But this overflow is not prompted nor guided by 
any idea of the end to be attained, or means of attain- 
ing it. What ^direction, then, will it take? Apparently 
the lines of least resistance. These will obviously be 
the out-carrying nerves and muscles which are most 
frequently needed and used in the creature^s lifetime, and 
which are therefore the first to be developed and ma- 
tured into working order. And these are, we know, 
the nerves and muscles concerned in the production of 
sounds, and of movements of the limbs. Hence this 
primitive and spontaneous overflow of accumulated ener- 
gy takes place mainly by the nerves and muscles of 
voice and movement. Thus the cries and^ Jn^puljsive 
Qipyements of the infant and young animal are not 
prompted by the idea and desire of any future end to 
be attained^ in which case they would be voluntary ; nor 
(in many cases at least) by any stimulating force from 
without, in which case they would be reflex. They are 
a spontaneous overflow of Accumulated force from with- 
in, prompted by the feeling of organic uneasiness aris- 
ing from unused aivJ repressed energy. They are sensori- 
motor therefore, and thus far ps)^chical, but not ideo- 
motor — prompted by sensation (in this case organic), 
not by idea and desire. 

♦ The characteristics of such movements, therefore, are 
( I ) that they are manifestations of psychical conation in 
the sense of being psychically initiated or prompted by 
feeling ; and (2) that they are adapted to results which 
are beneficial to the system. (The beneficial results, in 
% this case, are not merely the relief and pleasure of exer- 
^cise, but more especially the healthy development of 
( the nerves and muscles. It is by these at first random 

I movempnis, that the infant gradually acquires the use 
of its muscles and limbs, and that thp way is prepared, 
not only for the more complex movements of instinct, 
but also for yplvintary. movement proper).* And yet (3) 
they are without any idea, intention, or prevision of 
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these results, as in ^Voluntary action proper ; and (4) 
result from a spontaneous overflow without any stimu- 
lation from without, such as characterizes the next class, 
viz, that of reflex actions. And the same tendency to 
accumulation and spontaneous overflow of energy may 
continue through life (though repressed and guided by 
will), and consti^:utes the active tevtperament. 

To this class of spontaneous actions may be referred 
also the muscle-contractions and movements by which the 
emotions express themselves^ as the out;cries and move- 
ments of pleasure, pain, fear, anger, ^nd the like. And 
indeed many of the actions here described* may be un- 
derstood as the cxprescion of feeling — of the creature’s 
joy or pain — for expressive movements, whatever their 
origin, have come to be a spontaneous overflow of ac- 
cumulated energy by lines of least resistance. 


Reflex. 


Analogy of 
light. 


^ § 160. II. Rpjlfx actions are impulsive movements 

occasioned by an overfloiv of force and contraction of mus- 
cles^ which is stimulated directly by sensations from without. 
An external force (or soi^e sudden cliange in the 
organism itself) acts hn the ends of sensory nerves, and 
causes an inward curent to the centres ; and this pro- 
duces a shock of sensation, and is imfnediately followed 
by an out-going cuwent by motor nerves ; and this 
produces movement of the limbs to escape from (or per- 
haps prolong) the stimulation, but without any explicit 
idea, desire or intention of so doing. Thus, when we 
accidentaHy bring the hand against a sharp point or 
a hot glass, we withdraw it again with a spasmodic starts 
without having any time for thought or intention. There 
is an out-going current followed by a sharp sensation of 
pain, and this is followed again automatically by an 
outgoing current, a contraction of muscles, and move- 
ment of the limb. * 

♦ Such movements have been called reflex, as appear- 
ing to have s6me analogy to the reflexion of light. 
As the ray of light is reflected from polish surface, 
so it seems as if the force of the incoming ncrve-current 
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from the organs to the centres were immediately reflected 
back again from the centres into the organs. The analogy, 
to be sure, is only a vague one, because the incoming 
force (i) has* to pass through a complicate system of 
ganglionic cells, and in doing so (2) gives rise to 
sensation, and (3) becomes greatly intensified in quantity, 
(for we find that a veffy slight^ stimulus from without 
may produce a very violent reaction, whereas light 
rather loses part of its intensity in being reflected). | 

The fbfirjacteristics therefore of reflex actions are 
that (i) they are e*xcited by a stimulus from without, 
which (2) produces an incoming current and thereby 
a sensation, and (3) the sensation is at once followed 
by an outgoing current and movement ; and that 
(4) the action is automatic in the sense tha% though 
adapted to a special and beneficial result, it is never- 
theless without any prevision .or intention of the 
, result. Between the stimulus and the reaction there 
is time for sensation, but not for thought. They are 

sensori-molory but not ideo-inoifir. • 

• 

n But jTiot all the actions which are reflex in a 
physiological sense are accompanied or prompted by 
sensation, and car» therefore be called psychical cona- 
tion. In fact, the whole of the processes of organic 
life— the beating of the heart, * the action of the 
arteries in keeping up the flow of the blood, 
of the lungs in breathing*, the stomach in 
digesting, the liver, skin and other organs in secreting — 
are kept up in the refex way^ i.e. by an alternate, or 
continuous and simultaneous, inflow and outflot\^.of 
, stimulating and reacting force. But most of these 
processes proceed unconsciously; and the number of 
really sensori-motor and psychical reflexes is compara- 
tively small. They include the frequent movements of 
starting at any sudden and acute sensation such as 
tickling, pricking, burning ; and those of sneezing and 
coughing, winking, turning to the light, automatic 
attention, and some others. The movenjents of auto- 
matic imitation also may be brought under this head ; 
and to some extent also the movements of emotional 
expression, though it may be doubted whether these 
are spontaneous or reflex^ (reflex in the .sense of being 
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stimulated and guided by •sensations, or spontaneous 
in the sense of being the expansion and overflow of 
energy evolved by the emotion). 

§ HI. Instinct, again, is the power, and the 

tendency or inclination, to perforin a long and complicate 
series of actions adapted as means to produce a definite 
future result which is essential to preservation either of 
the individual itself, or of its race, prompted probably 
by a feeling of uneasiness from within, but without 
any explicit idea, or.* knowledge beforehand, of that 
result. Instinctive action, in short, is the performance 
of a connected series of means co-ordinated and 


How instinc* 
live differs 
from reflex 
action. 


I adapted ‘to a future, and it may be, a long future end, 

I which lies outside the individual's present field of cons- 
' ciousness, and which it may not even live to see. 

i • The bird builds a nest to shelter young ones and pro- 
■ tect them frem enemies of which it as yet knows nothing, 
and migrates over seas to escape from winter of which it 
I may yv2t have had no experience. The spider builds its 
house, and spins its net to catch victims of which it knows 
nothing beforehand, with cunning which appears to rival 
reason. Ants and bees store up food against winter 
which they have never experienced, and so on. 

t ^ 

Hence instinctive and reflex actions differ in the.se 
! points : — (i) the tj^pical reflex is a simple momentary act, 
while instinctive action is a complex series ; (2) reflex 
action is prompted by a present impression from 
without, instinctive, by a feeling of uneasiness rising from 
within, and not connected with any present externJi 
cause or circumstance ; (3) reflex action, therefore, is ad- 
apted to remedy merely a present annoyance, of the 
individual, while instinctive action is adapted to a 
future and perhaps distant end, and often to circum- 
stances beyond thp lifetime of the individual which 
performs it, as, e.g the insect makes elaborate prepara- 
tions for the comfort and support of offspring which will 
not be hatched untiha^ter its own death. 
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• Hence, though in the lower stages there may be no 
very clear line of demarcation between reflex and ins-^ 
tinctive action (as in the case of the young mammal suck- 
ng inimediately after birth, the young bird picking up 
grains as soon as out of the egg-shell) ; yet . tfie higher 
forms of instinct rise in complexity of adaptation far above 
the reflex stage, and *rival the achievefnent^ of conscious 
reason itself. 

From volition prbper, again, instinct differs in this 
way. — The instinctive series begins indeed, like the vo- 

volition the feeling of wants saggest^the idea of some- 
thing which will supply the want, and excites thl*state 
of desire for the realization of that idea ; and at the 
same time suggests (from personal experience)' ideas of 
the means or series of movements by which that idea 
may be realized, and prompts thfe self tb^^eliberate about, 
ancfresolve upon its realization ; while the ideas of the 
means guide its energies to the right movements needed 
for realizing it. Thus, in vol itioni the end is present from 

prompts and guides the 

self to the selettion and combination of means for its * 
own realization. , 

In instinct, on the contrary, these intervening cons- 
cious stages between the impulse or spring of the action 
and Its final completion — viz, the ideas pf end, ap,d me^ns, 
OfiSk^ MibSLatipn,. resolution-arc wanting. .It performs 
the action and attains the result without any prevision 
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of either means or result. 

^ The characteristic marks of instinct are therefore 
these : — 

(i) Its ph){gical spring of action would seem to be 
a vague feeling of want and uneasiness springing up 
withirf, and not prompted directly by any external sti- 
mulus. The want may be a want of* what is needful for 
the preservation of the creature itself, as in the case of 
the spider constructing its web, the bees their hive, the 
beaver its dam ; but in many cases it is a want of what 
is needfubfor the preservation of Us offspring and species* 


Analysis of 
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after its own deat|;. • Indeed the most remarkable ins- 
tincts have reference to the preservation of fhe species. 
The want felt by the individual is a want not so much 
of the individual^ as of the race or species which liveSy feels 
and WQjrks (so to speak) in the individualy and makes the 
individual the means of its own preservation. The in- 
dividual is, thus /ar, not an end W itself, but only a means 
to the existence and preservation of its race. 

(2) The energy of relief, generated by the uneasy 
feeling, flows of itself into the right channels, and pro- 
duces the right movements, and cor\tinues to do so for 
a length of time, producing a long series of» movements 
of many different kindsi but all unerringly adapted and 
combined as means to ‘the ultimate end ; and yet the 
whole is done without foresight of means or end. 

The creature may indeed be to some extent promp* 
ted to tlfe selection of means by sense-impressions 
operating in the reflex way, c. g. the warmth of spring, 
the sight of sticks and straws and of a favourable locality, 
may prompt and guide a bird to some extent, in the reflex 
way, to the building of its nest ; but this does not dis- • 
pense with the instinctive tendency itself, because there 
are innumerable other sense-impressions Acting on the . 
creature*' besides these. Instinctive action cannot be ex- 
plained away, therefore, as merely a series of reflex 
actions. 

(3) And both the power of performing and the 
tendency to perfom the series of actions is present in the 
creature from the beginning of life — showing that they 
are not acquired by example, imitation and habit, but 
are, in some sense, innate, aud therefore inherited from 
ancestors along with the organism. 

Some have indeed tried to explain away instincts by 
trying* to show that they are only habits, which the crea- 
tures rapidly acquires by observing and automatically - 
imitating its parents. But this explanation is now aban- 
doned. 


Attempts to 
explain the 
mystery of 

nstinct. 


§ 162. Thus the mystery of instinct may be said to 
consist in these questions :—(i) How has the feeling 
of want itself originated, which gives the original impulse 
to the series of actions ? In many cases it can be under- 
stood as arising out of a state of the organism, as in 
instinctive action for •procuring^ food and shelter. But 
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it is in many cases difficult to understand how the states past. viii. 
of organism themselves have arisen, as when creatures ^ 
act for ends lying outside of their own lifetime, provid- 
ing for circumstances which will not occur until after 
their own death. 

( 2) And still more* How has the Teelirig of want 
come to be connected with the long and varied series 
of movements, and the many and various means and 
materials needed realize such distant ends, so as to 
produce these movements, and attain the ends ? 


Sr In the case of voluntary action the end itself is 
present as conscious idea, and as such, guides the self to 
the right means for its own realization ; but gi instinct 
the guiding idea is wanting. 

Many attempts have been made to explain these 
combinations of means to end but none of them is satisfac- 
tory. The most important attempt may be stated thus : — 

Instinct is “lapsed intelligence,” or hereditary habits 
which have been acquired m^nly by exercise of intelli- 
gence, bift have become automatic and hereditary by 
repetition. Creatig-es in the course of ages gradually 
learnt such combinations of actions,^ partly by chance, but 
partly by contrivance f intelligence) ; and, being once dis- 
covered and found beneficial, the series of actions were re- 
peated again and again, until they became automatic 
which were gradually registered in the structure of brain 
habits, and organism, and handed down by inhent^ce, 
accumulating and becoming more perfect from generation 
to generation, until they attained their present perfection. 
Creatures which failed to acquire such self-preservative 
habits failed thereby in the struggle for existence, and 
became.extinct, and only those kinds survived in which 
they became hereditary and connate, via. instincts. 


/ , 

Theory of 

hereditary 

habit. 


♦ This theory supposes that the .combinations of ins- 
tinct were first discovered either by cliarce or bj^ intelli- 
gent contrivance, or partly by the one and partly by * 
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the other. But it is •inconceivable that such complex 
combinations shoufd ever h^ve been discovered by 
chance ; and it is very improbable that insects, birds 
and beasts can ever have possessed more contriving 
and combining intelligence than they do now. 

AnJ further it should be borne in mind that instinc- 
tive actions for ^special ends ar^ but the natural use 
and applicaiion ^of organs with which the creature is 
provided ; so that the question, how they come to per- 
form these actions, is really identical with the question, 
how they came to be provided with these organs. The 
question of the origin of instinct therefore extends far 
back to the very beginniqg of life and organization. 

It is evident then that, to explain instinct, we. should 
have to be able to go back to the very beginning of 
life, and be able to explain the essential nature of life 
and mind iteelf. “There is something in the curious and 
benignant operation of instinct such, that whosoever studies 
it and does not belief in God, will not be convinced by 
Moses and the prophets. ” 


^Habits. 


Their , origin 
n voluntary 
action. 


By repetition. 


§ 163. IV. or secondarily-autoutatic action — 

differs from the other* automatic forms in this that, 
while they constitute the primitive and pre -volitional 
stages of conation, preparing the way for intelligent 
rational will, habit is dtself a product of rational will . 
and consists in the automatic performance of actions 
which ivere at first performed with the contrivance and 
guidante of intelligence and will, 

T^iiLS, .a combination of movements has at first 
perhaps to be intelligently contrived as a means to an 
end ; and can be repeated in proper order and con- 
nection only by effort of attention and intelligent 
deliberation. But after many repetitions the centres, 
nerves and muscles become so modified and adapted to 
these movements by the accumulation of traces; that 
the performance* of the action becomes easier, and needs 
less attention and effort. At last, after a sufficient num- 

I 

I ber of repetitions, it comes to be performed mechani* 




Instinct and Habit. 


cally, without thought or even con^iousness. Whenever 
the same circurftitances retur, energy flows forth sponta- 
neously into the proper nerves and muscles, and produces 
the proper contractions in their proper order and con- 
nection, without requiring any further guidance of 
thought, or effort of will. Then the action is said to 
be performed from habit. Thus walking, speaking, writ- 
ing involve complicate combinations of movements which 
require at first many trials, and prolonged effort of at- 
tention, but* at lasj: become automatic and almost un- 
conscious. And so it is with tiding, swimming, draw- 
ing, and all kinds of muscular dexterit}^ 

. •The first step in habit is to acquir/ ideas of^the differ- 
ent movements needed, and^^associate them together in 
their proper order. The next, tqijestablish connections 
between the ideas of the movements and the movements 
themselves (because there is more fn the movements than 
enters into the ideas of them), so that the movements 
may ^follow at once upon their ideas. The final kep 
is to^onnect* the moveme^jts, together by thejnselves, 
in such a way that one will follow another in the 
proper fli'der, without any further guidance of idea ; 
until at last ev^ the ideas become superfluous, and 
the whole complicate process becomes at last mechani- 
cal, and thought is left free for other work. 

And indeed there is reason to believe that, when 
a series of actions thus becomes habitual and • auto- 
matic,. the incoming currents wTiich stimulate it, cease 
to rise to the cerebrum (the centre of intelligence), 
and pass through the cerebellum. In other .wor^s, the 
prompting force from without which keeps up * the 
action makes a “ short cut ” (so to speak) from the 
incarrying to the outcarrying nerves, by crossing from 
the one set to the other through the cells of the 
cerebellum, leaving those of the higher centres free for 
other work. 

Fiiom this we can understand ' the use and im- 
portance of Habit in the economy of mind. When 
the lower physical and mental processes have once 
been acquired, organized and consolidated in^o habits 
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so as ^to be perforijied more or less automatically, then 
mind itself is left free for higher work, and new 
acquisitions. Thus habit is essential to mental progress 
and development, leading to modification and develop- 
ment of itiiellectual, emotional and moral character. 

ft It is possible however for m'ind to identify itself so 
completely with habit of action and thought (manners, 
customs and beliefs) already acquired, as to be unable ever 
to rise above them. In such cases, habit proves not bene- 
ficial, but fatal to progress. Thus it is dustomeyy to point 
to the Chinese as a, whole nation bound so fast in the 
fetters of habit, that fu^her progress has become impos- 
Isible to them. 


XXXI^^- Motor Conation — purposive. 

• 

i, § 164. Voluntary action is, like instinct, adapted to 
the realizing of an end at some time in the^ future, but 
with this difference, that thk future end is present from 
the beginning in the form of idea, and the suggests 
to thought the means for its own realization, and the 
ideas of the means and end together guide the self to 
the performance of the action ; so that the whole action 
is performed, not by blind impulse, but knowingly and 
intelligently, with prevision and free choice of means 
and ends.- 

N6w eWy voluntary action may be said to pass 
through three stages or phases of development, from 
its first inception !n the mind to its completion in external 
results, viz . — 

X (i) A ntenteU^ stage, or stage of mental inception 
and preparation, before it manifests itself outside the 
circle of consciousness! — 

(2) A stc^ pjf prganic work and muscular move- 
nunt, in wUch the accumulated energy, prompted by 
desire and' guided by .idea, overflows into out-carrying 

I * 
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nerves, and produces the needed* n^ovements of, limbs 
and body ; and — 

(3) . A stage 0/ completion or realisation in the form 
of results, including the changes produced by th^ move- 
ments on external things, and the changes* produced 
again by these on thd mind of the agent, and other 
minds, . This is the stage most difficult to describe fully 
because the results or ‘efTects of actions differ for every 
action, and are practically endless — for a single act may 
change the whole ‘history of the world. Now each of 
these successive stage of the ‘action requires special 
analysis. Hence — 
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§ 165. I. to the preliminmy mental stage of incept 
tion and preparation . — This includes several steps, of 
which the following must be distinguished 

I. TJ^ Pf — Every psychical action 

has its sour<;e in a want, need, or imperfection which 
makes itself felt in a feeling if uneasiness. Without wants 
to be sBfpplied there would be no motive for action of 
any kind. But a ^finite being, living in limitations and 
conditions, is living in continual want, and its life there- 
fore is continual action to overcome these wants, and 
to preserve and perfect its own existence. 


Analysis of 
the mental 
phase. 

The mental 
spring. 


. 


• Now the wants of human nature, and therefore its 
springs of action, range from the wants of the organic 
life, which express themselves in appetites, *up to, the 
more purely mental wants expressed in the intellectual, 
ssthetic and moral sentiments. And as wants and the 
satisfaction of wants express themselves in agreeable 
and disagreeable feelings, and all the feelings aris6 out 
of wants and the satisfaction of them, and are therefore 
agreeable or disagreeable, a classification of the wants 
or springs of action will correspond in the main to a 
classification of the feelings. • . 

2. Th ^ apd motiv e . — In instinct, want oflerates ! 
blindly without consciousness of means or ends ; but a 
rational bfing soon learns to understand what is needed j 


The events. 


The idea or 
end. 
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to supply his wants* and the means of attaining that 

something, and the satisfaction which would follow from 

its attainment. Hence the idea of the object needed 

to satisfy ^a want and of the satisfaction which it would 

give becomes to the mind a motive force^ prompting it 

to act for the attainment of that object and satisfaction, 

and thus raising the object into an end of action. Every 

voluntary action, therefore, has a motive and end. 

\ 

• The end will be the object or the change of state 
needed to relieve the «want ; the motive may be said to 
be the idea of that change or object, which prompts to 
desire of, and guides the person to the attainment of the 
object ^ 

Thus if we distinguish between spring of action and 
motive, the former will mean the impulse to activity in 
general, the latter will be what guides the activity into 
particular channel, ahd makes it to be a definite action, 
vis. the idea of a definite end to be attained, and desire 
of attaining i.. 

3. ' The State of ^esire .—Thws the idea of the object 
and the satisfaction which it will give (the motive, it 
may be called) does not pass intfi action directly, 
but excites first the state of mind called desire, or 
yearning for the attainment of the end, which may 
be said to be a state of incipient activity. Desire iS| 
therefore a complex mental state, supposing tha 
feeling of want, the idea of what is needed to satisfyl 
the want and, in addition to these, the peculiar stat^ 
of craving and straining towards activity for the* 
realization of the idea. (The term motive is rather 
loosely used for either the idea which excites the 
desire, or the desire which excites to action. Each is, 
in its own way, a motive, or moving force). 

• It is not to be supposed, howeve/, that the desire 
forces itself upon the self without its own co-opera- 
tion, as often assumed. The function of the self as 
a rational being is to judge for itself what its wants 
really are (what is really necfled for the preservation 
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and perfect development of it^ pwn nature), and 
what is best adapted to supply its wants ; and thereby 
to determine,, in a sense, what its desires and motives 
shall beS (The prevailing sensationist philosophy, hd\^ 
ever, makes mind to be the aggregate of ideas, feelings, 
and desires, interacting among each other spodtaneously, 
without any controlling «elf). • 

4- . CmiMct. 9f mHves^^jidiker^^ are 

always a plurality of wants calling for satisfaction, 
and therefore a plurality of possible ends and desires. 
Now something like a competition or conflict arises 
between the different possible ends, motives, or desires 
in this way : — (i) ends can be realized only one by 
one, and therefore successively ; whence the realizing 
of one necessitates the postponement of others ; and 
frequently one requires so much time and labour that 
it makes others to be postpened for a long time ; 
and ( 2 ) ends are often so incompatible with each 
other that the realizing of one excludes altogether 
that of another, so that, of two alternatives, ohly qne 
can eves' be realized. Hence the question is con- 
tinually before the mind : with which of several alter- 
native ends or motives shall it identify itself for the 
time being? This condition is often described as a 
conflict of motives, as if motives or desires were inde- 
pendent forces struggling against, and overcoming each 
other. It is rather a state of deliberation or reflection, 
in which the thinking self, by raising and revienving 
in thought all the means and consequences of the 
alternative actions, discovers at last which of thefh is 
instrinsically the most desirable, i.e, the most needful 
and most conducive to its own highest . good. 

TJius the self, in so far as it has realized its own 
potential rationality, really make:} and unmakes its 
own desires. It is true, however, that this rational self- 
command is realized in very diffeitnt degrees in 
different minds ; and most are liable to be “ carried away ” 
more or less by their desires — in that case called passions. 


thxt- yith ;■■■' 
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desires. 
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• And there are also of action from the influence 
of "fixed ideas.” ^Ideas some’times lay hold of the 
mind with such power as tu reduce all other ideas 
to subjection to thems<‘lves, and to determine emotion, 
and thereby work themselves out in action spontane- 
ously. Su£h fixed ideas predominate in morbid states 
of but all are subject to • them more or less, 

as, T.g. in panics, the idea of coming danger or a pursuing 
enemy. In cases of passion and fixed idea, therefore, 
there is no plurality and no conflict of motives — one idea 
and feeling usurping the whole mind for, the time being. 

5, choice^ voKtion prope r. — The stage 

of deliberation is followfed by the final act of deter- 
mination on the part of the deliberating self — by 
which it t^^s***** wholly on. and i^?pt|fies , 

itself for i ;be time hging with jKhat.it JSsds.tftJtteJthe 
ffrpjy, desirable of jthe alternative ^ds, witl). its 
jHjea ns, an4 This self-concentration of theiJ 

self upon one idea and line of action for the tim^ 
being is the volition proper.^ It is commonly spoken 
of as an act of choice. * The self is said to choose freely 
between the alternative desires or motives. (Thfs would 
imply, however, that the motives or dtfsires are things 
presented to the self from without, as if existing indepen- 
dently of it. The form of expression may be accepted 
as a convRnicnt metaphor, but. no taa. l ite r aUy.itue. Desi- 
res are 'not external forces, but rise from within the self ; 
and the,,self viahes them, rather than chooses between them). 

In determining the end to be desired ' and realized, 
it consents at the same time to the means which may be 
necessary to the realization of it, and to the foreseen 
accompaniments and consequences of its realization. These, 
along with the end itself, constitute the intention. 

II. As to the stage of physical movements and 
means . — The final concentration of the attention and 

r * 

energy of the self upon the idea of a particular end and 
the means of realizing it, is followed by an overflow of 
the concedtrated enet^y by outcarrying nerves into the 
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§ i66. The question now arises as to tie fetation of 
this poiver of voluntary action to the earlier and pre-voli- 
tional kinds descifbed above. The .actions of the infant are 
wholly of •the primitive kinds — spontaneous, reflex, ins- 
tinctive— and volitional action ip the strict sense appears 
later. How, then, does it originate ? Does it imply the 
sudden springing up of a new and qj-iginal 'power in the 
mind, independent of t$ie earlier and lower forms of ac- 
tion ? Or is it developed by a continuous change out of 
these earlier forms ? 

Some' have attempted to explain voluntary action 
as developed from the primitive forms of action in this 
way : — . 

\ (i) Xlie child’s first movements are of the sponta- * 
nCQUs jrefi.ex and instinctive kinds. But these automatic 
actions • produce pleasurable or painful results. Now, 
when an automatic action produces by chance, a painful 
result, pain represses the. action; Jsut when it pro- 
duces a pleeisurable one, then the pleasure stimulates td 
the prolongation ancf repetition of the action automati- 
cally; and hence both the action and the results leave 
traces.of themselves in idea ; and these traces of the results 
become associated and connected with those of the 
actiorf which produced them. 

( 2 ) Thus associations are gradually formed between ’ 
the ideas of actions and those of their results. Hence, 
when' at another time the idea of a pleasurable result is 
revived, it revives along with it the idea of the action or 
movements which produced it ; and the idea and desirel 
of the absent pleasure stimulates the repetition of the'* 
movements, (according to theJaur that pleasure .promotes 
vrfjjle pauu)q?rcsse$ scticaij, and thus leads to a renewal 
of this pl^ucable experience. 
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Here, then, we have the b^ipntng of ideo-wotor 
action, (or action prompted by the idea of a future end 
and satisfaction), and therefore the beginning of volition. 

(3) Then, in the course of experience, Ae ideas 
of possible goods or ends to be attained bebome more 
explicit and varied, dnd the actions leading up to them ; 
become more complicate, but at the same time morefe^ ^^^^ ^ 
closely associated with ‘each other by repetition and habit,*^'* 
so as to follow upon their guiding ideas (ends) and prompt- • ’ * 
ing desires with ali but automatic rapidity and regularity. 

• Present and temporary gdbds or ends come also to 
be distinguished from, and subordinated to future and 
permanent goods — proximate ends to be sought as 
means to ultimate ones. And in proportion* as this or- 
ganization of means and ends is perfected by habit, 
conduct becomes more fully rational or volitional in the 
strictest sense, and life more full>» regulated by reason. 

§ 167. We have thus far considered volition as pass- ^ ^ ^ 

ing outwar<}s, and producing changes in, and controlling 
organisgi and extra-oi ganic things. But this suggests 
another question : how far can voluntary energy turn in- 
wards upon the states and activities of self? and how far are ' 
tiu mental states and processes tlteviselves subject to will, 
and thereby under the control of self ? And first — 

(a) How far is intellection subject to volitional cond 
trol ? We have answered this question already* in deal- thought, 
ing with volition. Will cannot mahe intellectual ^ower, 
but it can control directly the use and application of the 
intellectual power which we have. And indeed every 
voluntary action, in its first and mental stage, involves 
(and indeed, some would say, is identical with) gn eflott 
of attention, i. e. g concentration of the whole intellectual 
power upon a single object of desire and the means of 
realizing it. For it iv the at first intellectual effort of 
concentration that passes over into thd physical overflow 
and movement 
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• Some, have tped, however, to show that the control 
of the intellectual activity whfch we exercise in attention 
is itself not direct — that what volitional effort really controls 
is the contractions of the muscles of the sense-organs and 
I limbs, and that it is only by controlling the muscles th at 
we can cbntrol thought and., i deatio n Tp. 378). And in 
support of tTiiii,”they point to the fact that even in sub- 
jective thinking, attention involves a straining always of 
certain muscles. But this muscular strain in attention is 
probably the effect, rather than th‘e cause of attention. 

^ (Jb') How far, then, are the feelings under the control 
of will} They cannot be acted on ’directly by will ; a 
feeling is not a thing'\AsaA can stand by itself, and be 
acted on. Feelings are mental states or effects rising out 
of things jnd ideas of things, and can be controlled only 
by controlling the things and ideas out of which they 
rise, i. e. indirectly through the medium of intellectual 


and muscular control. 


* Thus we cannot directly suppress a pain by merely ' 
willing the pain away ; but we may do sp by removing 
its cause. We cannot suppiess a sorrow by merely will- 
ing to do so, but we can do it to some extent by drawing 
away the attention from the ideas or things which give 
rise to the sorrow, and fixing it upon ideas or things not 
associated in any way with the sorrow, lLis..ideas or 
t;hipgs that _keep ...the', feeling, before, the mind by force f; 
nf ass ociation ; and if we can revive or dismiss them -by / 
effort of will, we thereby revive or dismiss the feeIing.,also. 

But some of the above constituents of voluntary 
action require separate consideration — particularly the 
phases of desire and deliberation, and the act of volition 
or determination itself. Hence— 


XXXIV. The Sources of Purposive Action. 


Vhe springs 
of action. 


I 

§ 168. .springs of action are the wants 

of our nature. , All action is effort to supply a want, to 
overcome some limitation, or imperfection, and attain a 
higher stage of perfection or self-realization. There is, 
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therefore, a rising scale of wants — from those springiltg 
out of the present needs and conditions of the organic 
life, up to the" higher needs of which the rational self ulti- 
mately becomes aware, as essential to the satisfaction and 
perfection of its higher nature. A classification of these 
wants is equivalent to *a classification df the^ springs of 
action, which is, however, commonly left to ethics (the 
business of which is to consider what is essential to the 
highest perfeiftion of the self, and how, therefore, it should 
regulate its actions).' ^ 

Now wants manifest themselves in consciousness, as 
feelings of uneasiness — feelings more or less disagreeable 
and painful. At the lower end of the scale (in connection 
with the process of organic life) these feelings of want 
take the form of appetites ; and higher in the scale (in the 
stage of rational life, and in combination with ideas and 
thought) they give rise to desires. 


MaT. van 

CHA» '' 


Two stages. 


§ 169. I. Appetites are thi feelirigs which arise 'directly 
out of the*want of what is needed for carrying on the pro- 
cesses of organic Vie — for the healthy working of the or- 
ganistn as the physical basis of life apd mind — without any 
previous idea or process of thought. These processes, — 
e. g. the working of the limbs in Jocomotion and physical 
labour, the working of the nerves and brain in thought 
and volition, and the working of the organs of circulation, 
nutrition, secretion— all involve expenditure of endrgy 
and waste of substance, which manifests itself mentally 
in periodically recurring feelings of inanition and want. 
And these feelings are called appetites. 

How then are these recurring organic wants satis- 
(*) manifest 

themselves at first in painful feelinlfs merely, withoiit 
any idea of what is needed to relieve 'them. Hence, 
if they are to be relieved at all (if the crqature is 
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Appetite and Desire. 

not to perish frotp ^ant), it_ must be by means of 
automatic movements — reflex or instinctive. 

• Thus in animals, and to some small extent iq infants 
also, there is a connate connection between' such feel- 
ings of* want, and the movements needed to relieve 
the wants. The young mammal sucks to satisfy its ap- 
petite almost ak soon as it is bom, the young bird 
runs and picks up seeds and beetles almost as soon as it is 
hatched from the egg. The process of satisfying appetites 
in them is, therefore, either reflex or instinctive. 

{it) /{/ttrvfards by voluntary^ actions, through idea and 
iiesire — The infant alsc^^ has some connate (reflex or 
instinctive) tendency to suck and swallow in obedience 
to the feelings of appetite. But at first it is com- 
paratively "helpless as compared with the young animal ; 
and the satisfaction of its want depends on the 
guidance of others, un^iil experience has . accumulated, 
and reason begins to develop. /Guided by others, it 
gradually acquires ideas of what is neede^ to supply 
its wants, and of the maans of attaining it ; and 
thenceforth begins to desire what will relie\5? them, 
and performs the actions by the impidse of desire, and 
with the guidance of idea. Thus the satisfaction of wants 
comes to be by voluntary action. 

• Thus appetite is a term applied to a particular 
class of wants and feelings of want; and may be 
present as feeling (as an organic sensation in fact) 
without any idea of what is needed to relieve it. 
Desire? on the contrary, is the state of mind which 
arises from thinking of a want, and what will satisfy 
it Appetite, therefore, is common to all sentient 
creatures; desire proper is limited to thinking beings. 
Hence — 

§ 170. II. Desire is a ph)[ase in the mental stage 
of every voluntary action. The feeling of want, 'which 
is the ultimate m'ental spring, suggests to the experienced 
mind the means ' or object by which it may bb relieved, 
and thereby also the ^satisfaction of relieving it, and 
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this idea excites the state of (inind called desire, or 
craving and longing. Desire, therefore, includes the 
follow^g constituent factors : — 

(1) A feeling of pain or uneasiness, , which 

found afterwards to rise out of want, defect or imper- 
fection of some kind. * , 

(2) The idea of something the attainment of 
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which will satisfy the want, and remove the imperfection — 
accompanied with what may be called an ideal feeling 
of the satisfaction which will jesult from the attainment 
of the desired object. 

(3) Finally this idea and ideal feeling excites the 
state of desire itself ; which is properly the state of 
longing and craving for the realization of the idea and* 
for the satisfaction which will result from it, cnmhineH 
\\jth a feeling of expectation and hope that it will be 
reali2;,ed. 

Thus, * in respect of ^ quality or tone,^ desire is a 
mixed ^state. The feeling of want itself is disagreeable. 
The ideal feeling of satisfaction, and the feeling of 
hope are agr&able — especially when . heightened by^ 
the working of imagination. Desire, therefore, inyplves 
an intermixture of agreeable and disagreeable feelings. 
But the agreeable is superficial and unreal (depending 
so much on imagination and hope) ; while fhe dis- 
agreeable (springing out of the want) is ftmdaniental ; 
and the ingtive force of desire consists in the impulse 
to escape, from the disagreeable state by attaining 
the desired end. 


Ijea. 


Craving. 


More painful 
than plea- 
surable. 


• Thus it is the connecting link between emotion 
t^nd volition. Tt i^hnth an eng iQt^tonal Qf of 

f f^SUflg ..ris mg,.o»C!!bf thought Xideatioa^.ajul. akttliS,.sa#ne 
a yeyning and striving towards action, and indeed the 
, incipient phase of activity. • 

The question picture is the only 

^ggjce — whether desiring a thini^, and finding it pleasur-* 

*51 
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able, be but two way^ of expressing the same fact, as 
some have said — may be left to ethics. 

§ 17 1. The relation of desire to the self and to voli- 
tion has 'been understood differently by different schools. 

(a) According to the scnsationist theory of mind 
the 5filf is regarded as only the aggregate of actual and 
possible ideas, feeling, and desires. The desires (being 
of the nature of forces, or impulses to action) are in 
continual conflict with each other, anil check and hold ' 
each other in equilibrium until some one grows stronger- 
than the other, overcomes them and forces its way into 
action for its own realization. 

(dj According to another view, the .S(^f is more 
than the sum of the conscious states — it is a substan- 
tial principle of activity. But the desires are them- 
selves forces also, and act on the self from without, each 
desire impelling or pulling ^as it were) the self to act 
for its pwn gratification, l^t therCaiccgy. of tho -self is 
.stronger .than that of . llie desires, so that it k^ps.them 
in check until it. ..has deiifierffted.aodx&i^jf^weaij^ 
and then gives free scope and realization to the chosen 
one, repressing the rest for the time being. 

(ej But still another view is possible. Such mu- 
tual externality and opposition among states of mind 
is inconsistent with the unity of the self. Pesires are 
functions of the self, and not forces acting on it and on 
each other — as if external to the self. The self really 
determines (in a sensed its own wants and desires. It 
comes to understand in what its own highest good and 
perfection really consists, find what its real wants there- 
fore are ; and this understanding determines the direc- 
tion of desire, "^e healthily constituted mind 'is not 
dragged about By its desires, but desires what it discerns 
to.befor its BigKest good. In such minds desire follows 
reason. * 
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♦ ^U. these, theories, however^ .fnay_ be partially 
In veifylow forms of mind, e. g. in animals, mind may 
be nothing more than, the aggregate of feelings and im- 
pulses, Working automatically. In higher forms the self 
may be differentiated, but the desires and appetites may 
still be essentially external forms. In the highest forms 
of mind, however, the •impulses have become altogether 
incorporated into tlu unity of mind, and made subservient 


ries represent 
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to reason. The same gradual attainment of unity is seen 
in the development of the organism and nervous system. 
It is true, hojvever, that this subordination of desire 


f to reason iS not atj “accomplished fact” in all minds ; for 


‘ most are liable more or less to Jbe “carried away” by the 
? strength of passon or by “ fixed Ideas.” It is itself a good 
i and end, which every mind desires and strives to attain. 
Hence the state called the conflict of desires or mo- 


tives requires further consideration. 


XXXV. The Factors of ’Purposive Action. 

§ 172. Conflict of motives, deliberation and choice 
* are, we have already foui^, factors in the preliminary 
and megtal stage of every voluntary action. The term 
motive, however, is used with several different meanings, 
(i) It is sometinies used for the ultimate springs of all 
actions alike, which have been 'defined as feelings of 
want rising out of some need or imperfection of the 
organic or mental system, (sr) It is used more pro- 
perly for the idea of what will supply a want, and 
the ideal feeling of the satisfaction of attainiqg^ it— 

■ the object of desire represented in idea. (3) It is used 
also for the complex state of desire, to which the above 
elements of want and idea give rise, and which virtually 
includes them (so that motive may be said to be a .^ling 
0/ want plus the idea of what will, satisfy it plus the 
state of yearning for the realization of the idea). 

y/^Vhen a conflict of motives is spok’en of, the third 
of these meanings must be meant, beChuse^ only forces 
can conflict, and desire may be regarded as in a sense in- ^ 
cipient fofce or tendency^ * I 
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What then can* be meant by a conflict of motives ? 
As there are always many wants, so there are always| 
many objects of dbsire and many motives before thd 
mind. B\it, never more than one motive or desire cani 
be realized at one time ; and, besic^s, many are inconsis-’i 
tent with ea(^ other, so that the realization of one makes 
impossible that of another. Henge the question is conr 
tinually before the mind : which of two alternative motives, 
shall be realised ? which of two desires shall bo' gratified ? 
which of two possible lines, of action shall be followed ? 

Now the determining of this constantly recurring 
question is volition proper ; and if we could explain 
cisely how mind thus determines between two alternatives 
ends of action, we should thereby be explaining the nature^ 
of volition. And it is ?n the course of this process of 
determination between alternative motives that the sub- 
ordinate processes called conflict of motives, deliberation, 
ctnd choic: come in. Hence — ' 

As to the so-called conflict of motives.— corn- 
phrase “ conflict of motives ” applies literally only to 
tile view of the sensationist school. According to this 
view, mind is only the aggregate of feelings, ideas, and 
desires. Desires are forces, each tending to occupy the 
! whole .field of mind for the time being, and work itself 
out in action. If only one were present at once, 
it woUld occupy the whole mind and thus realize 
itself without opposition ; and this is what takes place in 
, cases of passions and fixed ideas. But there are usually 
two or more present simultaneously, and only pne can 
be realized at a time. Hence, as each presses forward to- 
; wards its own realization, they come into conflict, , check, 

, and hold each other in equilibrium for a time ; and by this 
, mutual obstruction and inhibition of motives action is sus- 
pended until some one motive proves stronger than the 
, others, so as to exclude or suppress them for the time be- 
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Deliberation and Choice. 

ing, occupy the whole mind, and wo^k> itself out in action. 

• This, then, would be literally a conflict of motives, 
in which,one*at last asserts its su^rior strength, and pre- 
vails over its rivals. ^^»^.t..4Ccording to the other .yiew^“ 
of. mind mentioned above, the seifs hesitation between 
<^posite motives can hardly be called a conflict between 
imflves in a literal sense ; it is a protess of choosing 
and deciding between them on the part of the self. It 
is not motives that determine the issue among themselves 
according to their relative strength, but the self that de- 
cides between the motives, after deliberation. 

• 

§ 173. II. As to the deliberdfioni — How then, if there 
is a conflict of motives, does the strongest motive assert 
its superior strength and prevail ? Or how, if the determi- 
nation is an act of choice, does the self flnall)f decide be- 
tween rival motives ? According to either view, the de- 
termination involves the intellectual process 'called 
liberation, or consideration of ail the means, accompani- 
ments, and i^lterior results of the rival actions. 

Thus the suspension di action by the rivalry and 
mutual inhibition of motives has this effect, that it either 
throws mental activity back into the form of thought, 
until one of the motives proves Jtself stronger than the 
others (as according to the sensationist view) ; or rouses 
the attention of the self to the rival motives, and prompts 
it to choose between them (as according to the other view). 
According to either view, the thinking power is roused and 
concentrated on the rival motives. B^ing t hu^ s timula fcd 
attention, each motive-idea a.vyakens,. by associatioiyind 
inference, ideas of all the probable cyrcumsitahceg ..atten^ng 
its own realization — the means needed to realize it, indulging 
the time, labour .and outlay, and the ulterior co^quences 
likei)^ to follow to self and others. Now these foreseen (in 
ferred) accompaniments are themseb/es jail more or 'less 
. pleasurable or painful, and therefore awal^en desire or aver- 
,^sion for their own sake. Hence if the accompaniments 
and con^uences of a particular motive' are 'themselves 
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more or less desirable, ^heir desirableness adds itself on to 
that of the original motive, and strengthens it. If they 
are undesirable, then the aversion felt towards tjiem de- 
tracts frgm, or eliminates altogether the desirableness of 
the original motive. 

« Thus, when the desirableness 6f the original motives 
has been sfrengthened or diminished by the attraction or 
repulsion of their consequences (inferred and pictured in 
idea), their ahsolute strength or desirableness becomes 
manifest, and either some one prevails over thq others by 
its superior strength, or the self chooses one as more desir- 
able than the others. 4nd thus the dead-lock of rival 
motives comes to an end. 

Hence this process of thought is called ddibcration, 
i. e. a weiring of the rival ends, to ascertain their abso- 
lute value. ^ And it consists in. a process of inferring and !■ 
picturing in imagination the accompaniments and.conse- s 
q,u.ence8„of .the. rival lines^ of action, so as to make their 
value apparent 
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§ 174. III. As to the final act of determination, decision, 
or volition proper. — )^hen th^ superiority of' one motive 
over another has been made clear by delibera^on, then 
the final decision between them takes place. This also 
has been explained in two ways — by the comparative 
strength of the motives,' or by choice between the motives, 
irrespective of their strength. 

^d) By the comparative strength of the motives in 
their conflict among themselves. — If we suppose that mind 
is nothjng more than the aggregate of feelings, ideas, and 
desires, we must suppose that, after deliberation, one 
motive or desire proves decidedly stronger than the rest 
{vis. from having been re-inforced by the desirableness 
of its accompaniments and consequences, which deli- 
beration has brought up in idea). Then it will manifest 


its strength, in conflict with its rivals by suppressmg, or 
excluding them Troni the field for the time being, occu- 
pying the whole field to itself, and thereby working itself 
• out into actiod and realization automatically. 


Deliberation and Choice. 


• Volition proper, then, will eogsist merely in this 
automatic process by which one motive or desire asserts 
its superior ^strength over its rivals in the conflict of mo- 
tives, and thereby works itself out to the exclusion of 
the rest. This is the view of determination or, volition 
given by what may be called the sensationist \)r extreme 
experientialist school (Hume, Bain, Spencer). • 

(J>) By free choice between the motives br desires ir- 
respective of their so-called . strength, or by self-determina- 
tion . — If we suppose that mind is more than the sum of 
ideas, feelinl|;s, anc!, desires — that it is itself a principle of 
activity, — then we cannot suppctse that it is wholly deter- 
mined by them, as if it were a merely passive product- 
We must suppose either that the desires are forces tend- 
ing to influence the thinking principle (as if frdm without), 
but it has the power of choosing between them ; or we 
must suppose that the mind has something to do with 
the making of the feelings and desires. We cannot sup- 
pose that the feelings and desires make the mind. 

• Thus we can understand J:hat, though - the .self 
may be, influenced by its desires or motives, it is not 
passively determined by any one of them, and forced 
to realize that one; but determines in its own way 
which one shall be realized, and freely identifies itself 
with the realization of that one for the time being. 

This self-determination on the part of the thinking 
principle is often described a^ an act of choice. It is 
said to deliberate upon, and choose freely between 
its rival desires, as if they were something presented 
to it from without. The choice, however, can .hardly 
be regarded as more than metaphorical. Motives or 
desires are not anything presented to the mind from 
without, to choose between. It would be nearer- the 
truth to say that .iU/&fc.its.^q^jre and motives, viz. by 
reflection or deliberation on its own highest good and the 
means of realising it. 

The question of the determination of volitions, how- 
ever, has been the subject of a long.controversy, viz. that 
concerning the freedom of the will. 
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XXXyi. The Determination of the Wili. 

§ 175. The question here is not about* freedom 
in the* ordinary sense of the word. We do not here 
ask whether we are free to do w^t we will, ije. whether 
we are free from restraint or compulsion (which is the 
common meaning of freedom )<A The question here is, 
whether we are free to will what we will, or how we come 
to will it — how, in choosing between’ t^ro equally possible 
ends of action, we choose one rather than another — whe- 
ther in willing a particular line of action, we are deter- 
mined to will it by a power or force higher than ourselves, 
determining volitions like all other, events according to 
uniform law, or whether our willing or not willing it, 
depends essentially upon ourselves alone, and is there- 
fore self-detertnined.%On this subject there are two 
opposite opinions — other-determinism or necessitarianism, 
and self-determinism, libertarianism, or freedom of %oill. 

I. According to necessitarianism, willing, though a 
mental event, is on precisely the same level, and subject 
to the same law of universal causality, and is a link in the 
same system of causes and effects, as physical events. 
Now every physical event is determined by antecedent 
circumstances, and the§e by others, and so on ; so that 
whenever a certain combination of circumstances occurs, 
the same consequent always and necessarily follows ; and 
when the antecedents are known, the consequent events ' 
can be calculated beforehand. 

So it is with volitions. Every act of will is determined 
by an antecedent combination of circumstances in the same 
way as physical events are caused ; and the.se antecedents 
by other antecejjent,s, and so on indefinitely ; so that, if 
a person’s- constitution and circumstances could be fully 
known then his conduct could be predicted with the same 
certainty* as an eclipse of the sun, or the rising of the tide. 
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Now the antecedent forces whtdh. directly determine 
a person’s volitions are his motives or desires^ the stronger 
of w.hich netessarily overcomes the weaker and passes 
into action, and in doing constitutes the volij^tion of 
the . moment. Tho strength of any particular motive, 
again, depends (i) on the external drcurigstances or| 
environment influencing the individual from without, 
and (2) on the mental character and constitution of the 
individual ^imself, which depends, again, (3) on the 
structure of his braih and organism, and the tendencies 
which he has inherited thereby from his ancestors ; while 
his ancestors, again, owed their structure of brain and 
organism to still earlier conditions, and so on indefinitely. 

• Thus every voluntary action is but a link in an un- 
broken chain of causes and effects extending back into 
an indefinite past, and forward into an indefinite future. 
We think our volitions free, Spinoza said, simply because 
we are conscious of the volitions without being conscious 
of the causes Vhich determine them. The magnet moun- 
ted on a pivot turns towards the north by a necefesify -of 
its own 4 iature ; but if it were conscious of itself, it 
would think that it does so by its own free will ; and if it 
were touched andMiverted from that direction, it would 
think that its freedom is being interfered with. 
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§ 176. This necessitarian view of will has been 
supported by arguments derived from several different 
points of view : — 

(i) It may be supported by arguments drawn, /rom 
the sensationist (and still more the materialist) theory 
of mind. If mind is nothing more than the sum. of 
the ideas, feelings, and desires, then volition will be 
the resultant of the conflict of motives, and consist 
mereljj in the prevailing of the strongest desire or set 
of desires, for the time being. Apicl the comparative 
strength of desires will depend on antecedent circumstan- 
ces, and these on others, and so on (Hume, Bain, 
Spencer). , 
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(ii) It may be, supported by arguments drawn from 
that metaphysical theory of the worlds which regards all 
finite things as modes or factors of the workmg of a 
single universal power, or self-transformations of a single 
absolute substance. From this it would follow that they 
possess no indinduality or independent causality of their 
own, but act as they are determined to. act, partly by 
other finite things limiting and ' influencing them from 
without, and partly by the universal power operating 
within (Spinoza). 

(iii) Or It may be supported by arguments drawn 
from the physical laws of cmisatiommd conservation of ener- 

volition not determined by antecedent circums- 
would be an event without a causey which is impos- 
■i^ibl^ Science has proved the law of causality to hold uni- 
versally throughout nature, and we cannot suppose that 
mind presents any exception to it. (2) Again every 
action is the application of ascertain amount of energy. 
Now if the energy of an act of volition were not derived 
from some previous event (i. c, if it were not caused from 
without like physical events), then evdry volition would 
be so much energy added on to the amount of energy 
already in the world. But the principle of conservation 
requires us to suppose that the amount of energy in the 
world is constant — never either increased or diminished. 
TherejTore a volition, like every other act, must be an 
application of energy derived from other acts, i, e, it must 
be caused and determined by antecedent action. 


The possibi- 
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(iv) The same conclusion has been drawn from 
theological considerations. God designs and foye^g es 
all ,,Jb,iiJgs. But there can be no pre-vision of what is not 
pre-determined. The astronomer can predict an eclipse 
because it is determined by antecedent causes. Therefore 
God’s foresight implies that God has determined before- 
hand the course of the world, and actions of individuals. 
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And these deductions are confirmed, it is maintain- 
ed, by facts of ordinary experience. Thus — 

^ (i) In.business and social intercourse it is always 
assumed that a person’s actions spring uniformly out of 
his mental and bodily constitution and his circumstances 
and motives, and can be known beforehand* so far as 
these are known. If Actions were not ithus determined 

t y law, they would be random and arbitrary, dnd the busi- 
ess of life would be impossible, no person ever knowing 
ow any other person Vould act. Practical wisdom and 
common-sense as^me that actions are capable of being 
foreseen, /. inferced from antecedent circumstances ; and 
if deducible from them, they n|ust be determined by 
them. The very possibility of foresight implies determi- 
nation. 

(2) Statistics especially prove that people act uni- 
formly in the same wa>', under the same cirtrumstances, 
e. g. by showing such facts as the uniformity of the 
marriage-rate (rising and falling with the rate of wages 
and the season’s crop), of the niTmber of crimes and sui- 
cides, of the number of unstamped letters, and so on, 
which repeat themselves with mathematical regularity 
year after year. ^ 

rv. law and justice "^would be meaningless, 

if mirid^ were not determined uniformly by motives, 
because the penalties which they hold out for certain 
actions are simply motives to deter people from * 
performing them ; and if motives did not determine 
actions, then threats and penalties would be meaningless. 
Education also would be useless, because it consists 
largely in opening up new regions of motive to mind, 
with a view to the regulation of conduct. 

§ 177. II. The theory of freewill or selfdetmnifia- ^ 
tion^ on the other hand, affirms that volition is not on of 
the same level with physical events, and not subject 
to causation in the same sense^ but that the self ' freely 
determines its own voluntary activities from within itself 
and fgr its own ends, without being constrained or deter- 
mined to do so by any force externa f to itself 

For mental causality is different in kind from 
physical. All physical events are movements, or changes 
of positioji in space. And the movement of* one thing* 
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is determined by that of another thing, and so on — 
the motion being transferred from one to another. In 
physical things, therefore, the determination ^ is from ' 
without^ and by a force acting on the outside of things. 
Volition, on the contrary, is determined from within 
the mental (>riniiple itself and not by impulsion from 
without. It is internal^ not external causation ; and this of 
Itself makes an essential difference. 

^Again, movement itself must have 'ts ultimate 
source in power which moves without being moved — 
determines without being itself determined by anything 
external — and which makes the chain of physical causes 
and effect^ instead of being made by it, or being a part of 
it — and which must spring from within, instead of merely 
impelling things from without Cas mechanical force does)^3l 
Now mind is such an ultimate source of power. It 
does not belong to the world of passive products 
acted on from without by physical causality— to the 
chain of natural causes and effects — but rather to 
that source of power which makes and determines the 
outer order of nature. It has therefore liie power of inter- 
nal self-determination and this self-determining power is 
manifested in volition, in which the self determines itself 
to act in such and such a way, without being determined 
to do so by anything antecedent to, or external to itself. 

^ * ^d this self-determination may be explained in 
this way^A true psychology shows that the self*, is 
not merely the sum of feelings, ideas, and desires, 
but a permanent essence and principle of afctivity, 
which reacts upon influences from without, transforms 
them into the means and materials of its own know- 
ledge, understands thereby its own nature and its own 
highest good, and ,what is conducive to its highest 
good, and thus, adapts its desires, and determines the 
direction of its own actions, towards its own good., ' A 
rational being is‘'therefore, by the nature of the ca^, a free 
being, jf . 
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This is self-determination through reason, and is 
something essentially different from making mind to be 
a passive product of antecedent and external forces — a 
link in 4;he Shain of mechanical (external) causation. 

It is often explained as a power of choosing freely 
between alternative motives. The self is acted on and 
influenced^ indeed, by, desires as motive-forces but not 
determined by them. It retains the power (except 
when “carried away” by extreme bursts of passion) of 
deliberating, and free^ choosing which motive shall be 
realized, and suppressing the others. Free will is not, 
therefore, a powbr of acting without motives (as some 
have thought), bflt a power of^chopsing and determining 
which motive shall be realized.' But we may go beyond 
this dualism of self and motives, and say that it is not 
acted on by motives as forces from without, but deter- 
mines from within, by its own thought, whgit its desires 
shall be, and which of them shall be realized. 

. § 178. Now this belief in self-determination or 
freedom of will rests mainly on — 

(<t) TJu evidence op self-consciousness. — In willing 
we are always conscious ,,of willing freely, or^ of deter- 
miningjjthe course of our actic^is from within ourselves, 
and for our own good, without being determined by 
anything antecSdent to or external to ourselves. We" 
are conscious, not of being determined by our desires, 
but rather of determining what we shall desire — of adapt- 
ing our desires to what we disoern to be our highest good. 

And the consciousness of freedom is specially dis- 
tinct in the processes of deliberation, in vyhich, ins'tead 
of -being carried away by motives operating ahtomati- 
cally, we strive to discern which of the motives that 
first present themselves, is the most intrinsically wprthy 
and desirable, and identify ourselves with that.; or. as 
it is commonly expressed, we choose freely between 
the motives which present themselves to us. 

fb) The jvidence of moral consciousness. — We feel 
that it is our duty to act so and so,, that we are under 
an obligation to do so, and that we f re accountable or 
responsible for what we do. Now such convictions 
Would pe impossible if we were not conscious at the 
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same time of being free to act so or otherwise. We 
cannot feel that we ought to will so and so without feeling 
at the same time that we can will so — that we ourselves 
determiije the direction of our will. 

♦ Necessity would take away all meaning from dutyi; 
and responsibility, and make molality, justice, account-jj 
ability, as meaningless in the case of man as in that of|l 
animals. , 

4^ {c) The theory of freedom is confirmed also by a 
more correctly reasoned metaphysical theory of the world. 
According to such a thpory the deepest self lies alto- 
gether outside of the series of events in time (causes and 
effects) and the aggregate of passive products which 
constitute the outward world of experience and to which 
the laws of physical causation apply ; and shares rather 
in the ultimate self-determining power, which determines 
the series of outward events in time without being deter- 
mined by them. 

Thu? Kant tried to^show^that the self, as a metaphy- 
sical principle above time, determines the whole ^.conduct 
of its life by a single act of volition \vhich is above time ; 
though it manifests itself phenomenallji, in many parti- 
cular actions which are in time. 
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§ 179. The necessitarian arguments, again, may be 
t by such consideratioi'js as these : — 


(i). » The fact that people act in the same way under 
the same circumstances (as proved by common expe- 
rience* and by statistics), and that their actions can be to 
some extent foreseen, does not prove that they are deter- 
mined so to act by forces above and external to them- 
selves. The truth is simply that, under the same circums- 
tances, rational beings find their own interests to be the 
same, and therefore turn their desires in the same direc- 
tions, but turn them ffeely. 

► God knows ^the future, not because he infers the 
future as effects are inferred from causes, but because 
"past, presedt and future are all present to: Him intuitively, 
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so that he sees, and does not inferT-knowledge even of 
the future is to him intuition, and not inference. 

(ii) Free self-determination does not make volition 
to be an event without a cause. The self causes it. fiut 
what, it may be asked, determines the self to cause it ? 
The answer is : its gwn conception ^f its own good. 
But to be determined by its conception of its own good 
is to be determined hy itself— to be self-determined from 
within. Volition is therefore a caused events though mental 
causation Is essentially different in kind from physical, — 
being from within and not fromswithout. 

» Some, however, have maintained what is called liberty 
of indifference, or indeterminism — that we choose without 
any motive at all, or between motives of e(^ual strength. 
One chooses a coin out of a heap of coins before him 
without having any motive for choosing one rather than 
another. If he required a motive for such an act, he 
could never choose at all. If an ass, it was once said, 
were placed between two bundles of hay of exactly equal 
attraction, then he would be kept in equilibrium tetween 
them until starved to death, if he could not choose with- 
out a pieponderant motive. But this is evidently contrary 
to common-sense, because such indeterminism would 
reduce voluntarji action to mere chance. , 

(iii) As to the argument ‘that an act of free will 

would increase or diminish the sum-total of enei^y in 
the world, and thereby violate^ the principle of conserva- 
tion — the answer is sometimes given that will-fprce may 
change the direction of physical forces without increasing 
or diminishing their amount ; or that it may add or eli- 
minate in one way as much as it eliminates or adds in ano- 
ther, leaving the sum unchanged. Such arguments may 
be fanciful ; but the truth is that the ideas of energy and 
conservation of energy are themselves far too obscure and 
uncertain for any reliable aigument to be based on them, 
whether against freedom of will, or in favour of it |y 
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Actions, spontaneous 380, its charac- 
teristics 381. ^ 

„ reflex 382, characteristics 383. 

„ instinctive, deflnition of 384, how it 
differs from reflex and voluntary ac- 
tions 84 — 85, analysis of 385, attempts 
to explain *the mystery of 38^ motor 
phase of 394, completion of 395. * 

,, springs of 398. 

Activity, circuits of 49, reflex 49. 

Affection 99, two branches of loo, two 
elements of lOf. ^ 

Aim of scientific psychology 27. ^ 

Alison on the suggestive element in 
aesthetic sentiment 350. 
Anthropomorphism, origin of 176. 
Anticipation, s^e expectation. , 

Appetite 399 

Apprehension in intellection 104, its ap; 

plications 105. * 

Apriori and aposteriori philosophy 22. 
Aristotle 8, on primary philosophy 15, 
20, 22. 68, On the categories of under- 
standing 305. 

Arts, fine 263, 347. 

Assimilation, in intellection 104, 105, in 
conservation 106, 129, in the economy 
of mind 245, in acquisition 246, in the 
logical processes 246, in classification 
239, in the recognition of things 17S. 

,, two forms of 241. 

Association, in conservation X04, 129, its 
law 238, in the economy of mind 240, 
two kinds of 249 cumulative 249, 
obstructive 250, as integration 239, as 
the non-intellectual' ground of belief^ 


2^2, inathe recognition of things 178, 
in habit 389. ^ 

Associationism or sensationisin*on expe- 
rience and reason 296. 
iSsthetic element in sensation 4 or, « 135. 

„ construction in imagination 262. 

„ sentiment 347, different characteristics 
of 348, constituents or elements of, 
sensuous, formal and suggestive 349, 
metaphysical theories on 351. 
iSsthetics, science of 94, 348. 

Attention, as condition of cognition 128, a 
branch o^ volition 128, or intellectual 
conation 368, examples of 3^, charae- 
teristics of 369, useg^ (l) for 
concentration (2) toir transference , 
370 and (3) for differeptration and in- 
tegration 371 (4) for adjustment of 
mind and body 373, synthetic , 
372, reflex exercise of, and examples' 
374, intensity of 374, purpose of, its ’ 
contents and conditions 375, and or- t 
ganism 376, to things 376, to ideas 377, 
its relation to bodily processes 378. 
Automatism, theory of, on the origin of 
mind 64. ^ 

Axis, its structure 40. 

Axioms, metaphysical theories 'on 299, 

„ universality and necessity of 300. 

B. 

Bacon on the abseflute 1 5. 

Bain, 7, on the relativity of consciousness 
77, on beWef 294.^ 

Belief, and judgment 273, and know- 
ledge 289, nature of, 290 ; relation of, 
to intellect 290, to v olition and feeling 
291 ; conditions of 251 ; in expecta- 
tion 323. 

Berkeley, on the external world 56 : 68 ; 
on absolute idealism 219 ; on abstracA 
thought 283, on vision 204. 

Binocular vision 204, 206. 

£}ody and mind, connection of, from em- 
• pMcal point of view 33 ; their parallel- 
ism in sensation 33, in emotion 34, in 
volfition 34 ; metaphysical hypotheses 
on 62—69 ; their correspondence 35,* 
evidences of 35 ; their mutual depeo- 
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deuce 50, meaning of concomitance 
^between 51. 

qualities of iSo, primary and secon> 
dary, th^ir distinction 182. 

Brain, development and mental efficiency 
37 ; its parts 43 ; deferent forms of 
theory on 233. • 

o. 

Categories of judgment 270 ; of under- 
§t*in(^ng 805, theories on their origin 
306. 

Cause^, idea of 315. its application to 
riatu e 317. its logic 318 ; successional 
theory of 318, the invariable antece- 
dent 320. 

Causation^ mental and physical, their 
identity 408, their difference 413, 
theory of physical, and conservation 
of energy 410. * 

Cells 41, their relation to life 42, their 
structure and origin 41, of corti X54, 
their mode of operation 155. 

Centres, sensory and motor 48. 

Cerebellum 43 its functions 47. 

Cerebral hemispheres 44. 

Ccrebro-spinal axis, its materials 40, its 
parts 43. 

Cerebration theory of unconscious, 233. 

Chemistry, of feelings, 343. 

Circuits' of' activity 49, of thought 49, of 
habit 49, of reflex activity 49. 

Classificaticin 279. 

Class-idea 279. 

Co-existence, a form of contiguity 241. 

Co-extensiveness of mind and conscious- 
ness 79, different theories on 79. 

Cognition, psychology of, 103, 127, of 
existence by interpretation of sensa- 
tions 172, by objectification of sensa- 
tions 174, by an application of the idea 
of substance and ^t^ribute^to sensations 
* 74 - . „ 

Cognitive or intellective imagination, two 
kinds of, reprodjjrtiveand original 261. 

Common feelings or pleasure and pain 354. 

Common-sense school, its representatives 
299, on axioms 299. 

•Comparison 244, in classification 279, a 
kind of similarity 244. 

Comte, his objections against psychology 
2, 9, on empirical psychology 19. 

Concomitance, between body and mtnd, it^ 
meaning 51. 

Concrete thought 265. ^ 

Cppccpit; 274, primitive 277, controversy 
regardin^the nature of, a8i. 

Conception its defin tion 273, its use in 


the economy of mind 275, its analysis 
276. 

Conceptualism 281. 

Conation, see volition. 

Consciousness, its definition 69, ^ts ele- 
ments 70 its object 71, its conditions 
73, its relativity 74, stream of, 6, its 
triplicity 98. 

Conservat*on,*in intellection 104, 105, 

106, I3r, factors of 106, 131, 221 ; 
stages of 223, of forces 64, various 
terms used^fpr 222, of energy 410. 

Contrast, law of 247, in correlative ideas 
241 ; in discrimination 248. 

Constructive imagii^tion *55, different 
kinds of 255, analysed 256, limits to 

f 257; its division according to mode of 
operation, voluntary and involuntary, 
257-58, according to origin of materials, 
receptive and creative 259 — 60, accord- 
ing to end and use, intellective, practi- 
cal and aesthetic 261-62. 

Control of thought 397, of feeling 398. 

Convergent association 249. 

.Contiguity, law of 238, element of 247, in 
similarity 247, two forms of 241. 

Correlation, law of, between mind and 
body 67, 

Coriespondence between body and mind 
35*, ^ts evidences 35. 

•' Cortex 6f the hemisphere 44. 

Cold, functions of 47. ^ 

Cosmic dust, nebula of 19. 

Cosmology, rational 31. 

Creative imaginatior^26o. 

r Culmination of thought into understand- 
ing 304. 

ID 

r 

Deduction analysed 287. 

Descartes on corrected realism 21 

Desire 392, 400, its relation to self 392, 
402, rivalry of 393, analysis of 401. 

Deliberation 393, 405. 

Determination 406. of the will 408, prob- 
lem of 408. 

Development, its meaning 1 14; its appli- 
cation to mind 116, its different stages 
1 18, psychological 1 18, sociological 1 19, 
biological 119, conditions of, internal 
120; external 121 (organic, physical, 
social) ; of imagination 263 ; of syni- 
pathy 364. 

Differentation in intellection X04. 

Discrimination in intellection 104, 129 ; in 
judgment 269. 

Dist.iticc, visual perception of 202 ; signs 
of 204. ^ , 
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Dualism or dualistic spiritualism 62 ; its 
difficulties 63. 

E- 

ElabbratTon, in intellection 109, 13 1, 265. 

Elimination in automatic judgment 277. 

Emotion 339 ; classification of 340 ; self- 
regardfrig 341, examples of sclt- 
regarding 341, other-regaading 343. 

Empirical philosophy'^S ; psychology 34. 

„ school on experience and reason 296 ; 
on axiomatic truths 299.; its represen- 
tatives 7. 

Encephalon 38. 

English psychology <)a axiomatic truths 
299. • 

Epistemology, 15, two sides of 170. 

Epithelial cells 42. 

Eustachian tube 153. 

Events, ideas of 142. 

Evolutionists on touch 150. 

Expectation, a kind of productive ima- 
gination 224 ; limits to 226, 321 ; 
analysis of 322. 

Experience, and reason 294, its meanings 
294, function of 295j without reason. 

Explicit reasoning 285. . 

Explanation 237, symbolical 239, in Ihe 
economy of mind 240. 

Extension, id^a of 189, linear 19 1, ^urface 
192, solid 193. . , j ' 

External ^^orld, how differentiated, from 
self 300, the correlativiiy of self and 
301. 

F 

Feeling, its branches into primary and 
secondary 100-102 ; as the non-intellec- 
tual ground of belief 293 ; in cons- 
ciousness 77 ; in general 325 ; defini- 
tions of, as pleasure and pain 326, as 
affection 327 ; division of 328, 330 ; as 
material of intellect and as spring of, 
action 328; elements of 3^; expres- 
sions of 3JI ; analysis of the bodily 
processes in 332 : two theories on its 
relation to bodily processes 333, 

Foresight of God, 410. 

Forgetfulness 253. 

Freedom of the will 408, an illusion 409. 

Freawill, theory of 41 1. 

Functions of mind, (i) Sensibility, affec- 
tion or feeling 99—103, (2) Conation 
or volition 107— 1 12, (3) Thinking, in- 
tellection or cognition l(»3 — 109; 


their mutual re'atiot^ 112 — ir4i their 
logical brder 325. ■ 

6 

a-. / 

Galton on conception 278. 

Ganglia, fiinctioi^of 47, 

Generic images 278. 

Genbffifldea or concept, "274.' 

Genennlisation 273, in conception* 2B7 
ground 129, automatic 276, volun^ 
tary 278, analysis of 276. • 

Goclenius i 

Ground of memory and generalization 
129, of judgment 27 1, of xstlfttlc Jifen- 
timent 350. , 

HI- 

Habit 388, sources of 388, uses of 389. 

Hamilton on subconscious mental activity 
73,80; 9 n perception 175 227; on 
realism 217 ; on substance 313. 

Hartmann on subconscious mental activity 
80. 

Hearing and its organ 153. 

Hemispheres of brain, function of 47. 

Hereditary habit, theory of 387. 

Hegel, 8, 22. 69, on the categories of 
understanding 305. 

Heibart 8, 22 ; nis psychology 231. ^ 

Hoffding on universal parallelism 67. 

Hume 7,1,19 ; on metaphysical psychology 
58, on belief 29 1 ; on object of per- 
ception 220. 9 

I. 

Ideas, trains of, simple and complex 242, 
of events 242, of things 241. 

Idealism, on minfl 68; contrast of, with 
other theories on mind and matter and 
its advantages ^68, representative a 18, 
absolute 219, on* object of perception ; 
or monistic spiritualism 68, on reason 
298, on aesthetic sentiment 351, on the 
frpedom of the >1^1^414. 

Identity, personal 83, things by recog- 
nition 177. 

Illusions, visual 208. ^ 

Imagination, different kinds Of, repriMuc- 
tive 223 ; productive or constructive 

• 224, 255, development of 263;^ in ex; 
pet* tation 3,23 ; in Sympathy. 

Implicit reasoning 28S. 

hidu^ion analysed 286. 
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Inf^l^encjS in Ju^Tieut ; as the, in- 
tellectual ground of belief 291 ; in ex- 
pectation 323, in sympathy 344. ^ 

Injtinct^ definition of 384, its difference 
from reflex and voluntary 384-<^85, 
analysis of 385, mystery of 386. 

rintegratioif in intellection 106 ; as ground 
of memory and generalization 129; in 
judgment. ’ • 

Intellect, complexity of lo), its elements 
104. 

Intellection 103,127, factors o( 129, facul- 
ties or stages of 108,130. 

Intellectftre imagination, see cognitive 
imagination. 

„ sentip*ent 346. 

Intensity of sensation, its measurement 137. 

Intellectual conation 368. 

Introspection 89, 91. 

Intuitive perception, theory of 217. 

Intuitionalism on axiomatic truths 299* 


J 

Judgment, definition of 267, its categories 
270, its grounds 271, its relativity 76. 

JSL. 

Kant, his Critique of Pure Reason 218 
^ on personal identity I84, on the cate- 
gories of understanding 305, on re- 
presentative idealism 218, 219, on 
aesthetic sentiment 348. on the freedom 
of the wKl 414. 

Knowledge, sceptical view of 15, scien- 
tific conditions of 95, theory of 
127, conditions of 128, and belief 
286, two aspects of 290, involves 
belief 290. 



Language its use and it^ relation to 
thought 280. 

Law, its original -sense 123, its applica- 
tion to physical* sciences 124, its 
distinction with cause 124, its appli- 
cation to mind 125, of mind psy- 
' chological, logical 125. moral and 
political 126 , of correlation between 
^ mind and matter * 

Leibnitz 8, on perception 175, on abstract 
thought 283, on subconscious mental 
activit'^ '78,80,104, f 


Libertarianism, theory of 41 1 

Linear extention ipi, different kinds of 
192. 

Local sensibility 142. 

„ discriminativeness and character of 
sensations 143. 

Locali$.ation of sensation, double mean- 
ing of 210, in the organism 211, of 
touch 21 1, condition of 212, in the 
extra-organic world 213, of mental 
functions In brain 48. 

Locke on primary and secondary qualities 
5 *- 

Logical processes 266. 

„ laws 125. V 

Ludicrous, feeling of 352. 

1 


Magnitude, visual perception of 202. 

Manifestation and what manifests itself 9. 

Mathematics 5. 

Matter as substance 62; as the only 
reality 63. 

.^Materialism on mind and its origin 63 ; 
its difficulties 64. 

Maxmuller on language, 280. 

Medulla oblongata 43. 

Meniory, ground of 129, 2^1, 226, its cle- 
meWs 227 ; two kinds of 251, voluntary 

• 2 S2,^ passive 251 ; conditions of 253. 

Mental, science possible in wlcit sense 
5 ; phenomena its meanings 24, 25 ; 
functions and their localisation in 
brain 48, traces md their spontaniety 

4 231 ; processes and products and their 

analysis and classification 98. 

Metaphysic, its function and method 
13; origin of the name of 15 ; . and 
^the theory of knowledge 15; and 
psychology 26 ; without psychology 26. 

Metaphysical psychology 28; its dangers 
58; reaction against 58; representa- 
tives uf 8. 

Mill J. m ‘S 7. 

Mill J. S. 7,19. on mind 58; on the ex- 
ternal world 57; on consciousness 79 ; 
on abstract thought 283. 

Mind, its different meanings 2 ; in the 
empirical sense 2 ; in the metaphysical 
sense 3 ; in the philosophiral sense 
3 ; philosophical study of 7 ; its rela- 
tion to organism 29 ; contrasted «vith 
matter 2 ; correspondence between 
body and 35; elements of 56 ; its 
relation to the world 56 ; its contrast 
with world 56 ; from empirical and 
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metaphysical views 57 ; as substance 
or reality 59 ; metaphysical theories 
on 62 ; its tripartite . classification , 
— 99,* its functions and their mutual 
relation 112 ; as an organism 1X6; 
its growth; 1x7; in the materialistic 
sense* 64; Spinozistic or universalistic 
sense 66 ; * , idealistic sense 68 ; 

Motor nerves 39; centres 48. 

Monistic theories of mind and matter 63. 
Monistic spiritualism or i^alism 68, on 
the freedom of the will 410. 

MoraU, laws 126; sentiments 353, charac- 
teristic of 354, consciousness 414 
Motive, 403 ; and desire 392f rivaly of 404. 
Motor cona> ion, primitive 378, purposive 

Muscles, their structure 163; their oper- 
tion 163 ; sensatidhs of 162 ; passive 
and active 164, of quality anM 
quantity, of position, free movement 
and resistence 168; 

,, consciousness, its analysis 164, passive, 
active and touch 165 controversy on 
165. 

Multiple personality 84. 

IsT. 

Naming 280. 

Nature, philosophy of 21. ^ 

Nervous system, its structure, imparts 
38 its working 49. ^ < 

Nerves, their structure 38, sensory and 
mol or 39, their distinction 40. 

Nerve cells 42 their mode of com- 
munication 42 RInction of 45. 

„ fibres 40, function of 45. « 

Nominalism 2S2, its difficulties 282. 
Notion of spac.e 194, of co-existence 189. 
Noumcnon 3,6. 

■ O. 

Object its factors 180, qualities of x8i. 

„ of perception, double meaning of 
214, metaphysical tlieories on 217, 
Objective method of pscholggy 92 its 
difficulties 97. 

Obstructive association 250. 

Ocular perception of space 197. 

sensations, two kinds of I97. 

Occasional cause, doctrine of 63. 

Olfactory nerves 49. 

Ont#logy 15. 

Optical sensations 160, its characteristics 
161. 

Organic sensations 144 its characteristics 
I 4 S. 


, Organisnv function of A attention 375, 
in aKtSSition to things 376, in attention 

• ^ to ideas 377, its relation to attention 

378. ^ 

Outerworld^^.how it is known 56. 

« 

• 

Papiloe of taste 147. 

Parallax 206. 

Parallelism \iniversal of mind and matter 
and its difficulties 67. • 

Passions 393. 

Percepj^Contents of 179. 

Percej^tion, problem of 169; gedbral 'de- 
finition of 170, elements of 17 1, a^ 
cognition of existence and recogni- 
tion of identity; fuller definition 
171 ; theories of intuitive and mediate 
X75; visual 195; tactuo-muscular 187, 
theory of intuitive 217; as the in- 
tellectual ground of belief 292. 

Personal identity 83. 

Personality multiple 84. 

Perspective vision 202. 

Pessimism on pleasure and pain 359. 

Phenomenalism, see Sensationism. 

Phenomenon its meaning 9 ; its ambiguity 
9; general or objective use of lo; 
stricter or subjective usp of 10, all 
mental lo. 

„ and reality tlfcir distinction 9. ^ • 

Philosophy, includes metaphysic of mind 
7; function of 16; definitions of j 6; 
method of 17 ; its relation to science ; 

17; its forms 18, empiricalpiS, rational 
20, apriori and aposteriori 22. 

Phosphorescence, theory of 233. 

Physiological psychology 30, its limita- 
tions 30. 

Plato 69. 

Pleasure and pain 354; c-ifference of 
their origin 31S5, physical 356, their 
relation to feeling in general and 
the theories thdm ; laws of 359 
(l) exercise (2) Change 13) harruony 
and discord 361 (4) accomodation 

and habituation 361; ground of 362. 

Political laws 126. * 

Positive sciences definition and classifica- 
tion 12. 

Post-Kantian metaphysicians on abs^i^^ 
idealism 219. 

Pre-established harmony, doctrine of 63. 

Pre-volitional conation, automatic 378; < 

• three classes of 380. 

Principles of biology ; sociology etc. 19. 

Presentative element in sensation 101 ; o^/ 
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feeling 328 ; tKeir characteristics 329. 
Primary or sense-feelings 100,132. 
Primary qualities, what makes theici 
so 182 ; are geometrical and dyna* 
ir.ical 183; in realistic and idealistic 
senses ^84 ; which of the senses reveal 
185. 

Productive imagination, see reconstruc* 
tion. f. 

Protoplasm, the basis of life 41. 
Psychology as science of mind ri, as 
science 6, its relation to ^cien^e 22, 
and ^eta physic 26, its aim 27. meta- 
physical 28, physiological 30, empiri- 
cal 34, its scope and sphere 88, its 
methods 90, subjective 91, objective 
92, their combination a necessity 
95, experiment in 95. difficulties of 
its methods 97, its laws 125, Comte's 
objection against 2, of cognition 127. 

^ Psycho-physics 90,95. 

' Purposiye action sources of 378, factors 
of 403. 

Q. 

Qualities, of body 180, of object 181, 
primary and secondary 182. 

Rational philosophy its branches 21. 

Rational school on reason 297, 

Realism, primitive 216, modihed 217, 284. 

Reality its meaning 9. 

Reason and experience 294. 

„ without experience 295, 

„ diffirent uses of 295. 

Reasoning, nature and use of 284, explicit 
285, inductive 285, deductive 287, im- 
plicit 28^ 

1C ceptive imagination 259- 

Recognition, of things 177 ; a kind of 
similarity 244. 

Recollection 252. 

Reconstc**ction or productive imagination 
In conservation 2.^4, two kinds of, 
(1) imagination of the past, present 
and unreal (2) anticipation of the 
future 224, limits to 225. 

Redintegration 239. 

Reid on realism 217. 

Relativity in consciousness 74, in judg- 
ment 76. 

Relativi.'sts 75. 

jReligion psychology of 94, met;a physic 
of 94. 


Remembering, two ways of 251, con- 
ditions of 253. 

Repetition in sensation 254 and in habit 
388. 

Representation in intellection 108, as 
memory proper 235, in conservation 
223, 227, 23s, in ' the recognition of 
things 178, its reviving forces 236. 

Reproduction as intellectual faculty 108. 

Revelation of self-consciousness 82 of 
sensations f 73. ^ 

Revival, abnormal cases of 253. 

Retention, in the recognition of things- 
178, in conservation 223, 228, 229i^the 
stages of *230, conditions of (srie 
memory) ; of past experiences 'be'foMr 
the threshold of^ consciousness 229, 
how effected 232, two theories on 
232, 234. 

Reflex action its characteristics 382—83. 

s. 


Sceptics 15. 

Scepticism and sensationism on mind 58, 
* its objections 59. 

Science, its general meaning 4, charac- 
erics5,'n, its application to pheno- 
iVena only 5, distinction with metaphy- 
sics and philosophy 11, in terms of 
c expedience li, its advantages 12 ; its 
aim 122 

„ of mind its possibility 2, 6, deals 

only with phenomena of mind 5. 
Secondary qualities iffc3. 

.»» feeling 102, 325. 

Sensation, two branches of 100, primary or 
sense feelings lOO, secondary 102, its 
constituents 101 , its different defini- 
tions 1 32) its peculiarities 133,. its 
importance in cognition 135 ; its ele- 
ments 135. its qualities 137, its quantity 

139 , its intensity 139 , its threshold 

140 , its relation to stimulus 140, its 
upper limit 141 , its extensiveness 142 , 
its duration 143, its classification into 
organic, special and muscular 144 , its 
revelation 173. 

„ ocular 197 , localisation of 2to. 

„ special, its origin 146, its character- 
istics 146. 

„ of touch 15 1, extensity and local 
character of 152. 

„ of smell 149, .mixed 150. 

Sensory nerves 39. 

Sense-teeling 337, special 338. 

Sensationism 219, on mii.scle consciousnexs 
165, criticism of 166, on the object of 
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pjerception 219, ton aesthetic tentiment * 
351 - 

Sentiment 345 , intellectal 346 , aesthetic 
I 347 , moral or ethical 353. 

Self an ilhision 84 , as series of conscious 
states 85 1 a function of brain 85 , 
as subject 82 , as permanent subject 

83, attempts to deny the reality of 

84, 304 , development aq^ differentia- 
tion of the idea of 301 , physical 302,. 
mental 302, as thinking principle 303, 
its relation to desire 392. 

„ and the external tvorld 30O , their cor- 
relativity 301, 

Self-control 397. ^ 

Self-consciousness, its difinition 81 , its 
philosophical * impoTtance 82, its re- 


iof 238 ; from assjociatioh 23a. 

Surface extension 192. 

Symbolical explanation 239. 

Symp^.tlly, definition and development of 

o 343 

Synthetic attention 372 

„ philosopbpr, Spencer’s I9. 

Spinoza on mind and matter on the 
elei^nt of feeling in consciousness 78, 
on Ihe eft-extensiveness of mind and 
consciousness 79 on the freedom #f 
the will 410. * 

« 

T. 


contrasted with 


velations 82, on J^e idea of substance® Tactuo-muscular perception 187, sources 
'414. on cause 31?. qualities of 187, characteris- 

- - ■ * • • of 195. 

Taste organ aud sensation of 147. 
Temperament as the non-intellectual 
ground of belief 293. 

Temperature, sensibility of 153. 
Testimony as the intellectual ground of 
belief 292, as the ground of judgment 


Self-determination 414, 
indeterminism 415. 

Sensibility 99 , local 142. 

Sight, see vision 

Similarity in contiguity 247, law of 
Skin its local discriminativeness 152. 
Smell its organ and mode of operation 149. 


243, 


tensjj^, 
5 , Jnar- 


Suciology 93. 

Solid extension 173. 

Sound its characteristics 155, inten 
volume, toge 155, timbre 156, 
mony 157, musical 157. 

Space, tactual perception of 187, visual 
percepiAon of 197, notion of 194 
ocular perception of 197 , apriori or 
nativistic, and aj^stcriori or genetic 
view of 194, 307, 

„ id<'a of derived from the extensity of ^ 
sensation 308. 

Spinal cord 43 

SponUniety ot mental traces 23 1, generally 
ignored 23 1. • 

Spontaneous action its characteristics 
380—81. 

Spencer, Hcrbart, 7, his synthetic philo- 
sophy 19, 21 77, his argument on the 
ground of pleasure ancl pain 363. 

Speech 157. 

Sublime, the feeling of 352. 

fc>ub..tance, idea ot 311. contents of 31 1 
definition of 313, origin of 313. 

Substantiality 14 , 68; O9. 

Subjective luithod of psychology gi, 
its didiciilties 97. 

SiibsMcnce of past experiences, first and 
second stages 210. 

Subccmscious traces, how preserved 232 
as modification of brain 232, as sub* 
conscious mental modifications 233. 

Succession, a form of contiguity 24X. 

Suggestion as redintegration 239, law ^ 


272. 

Touch organ and characteristics of 150— 
51, its papilce and corpuscles 15 1, its 
sensations 151, its extensity 151, its 
local character 152, active 153. 

Things, permanent possibility of sen- 
sations” II, recognition of, by repre- 
sentation and retention 178, ideas of 
241. 

Time, idea of 241, 309, in expectation 323, 
aural perception of 179. 

Thought logical 265, different uses of 265, 
in understanding 304. 

Transterence of interest by association 

343 - . , 

Trains of ideas, simple and ^mplex 242. 

Tripartite classific.ftion of .%}*. J 98 — 99. 

Tympanum 153. ’ 

TJ. 

Understanding in cognition 105,129; in 
judgment 270, 304, categories of 305. 

Universal parallelism of mind and matter 
66, its difficulties 67. i 

■V. 

Vi.sion| the physical cause of 157, 
upright 199, binocular 199, 204. 206, 
perspective^ 202, Berkeley’s theoiy of 
vision 204,* illusions of iJS. 
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Visual magnitude only angular and aftpSi' 

* rent I5®. 

perception 195, characteristics of 
I95»e * 9 ^* optical and 

muscular tg 2 , of space 297, of dis* 
tance and magnitude 202. acquired 
elements of 203 fi) real distance (2) 
solidity and form or things 206 (3) 

?eal magnitude of things 208. 

Volition, definition of 109, « 364, Mts cha- 
racteristics X09, its work and use 109, 
dinerent modes of lio, different appli- 
cations of lll,Jn expectation 324, di- 
* vision of, according to its niode of 
operation, automatic 365, purpo<«ive 
366, according to its application 366, 
intellectual and motor 368. 

Voluntary action 390^ characteristics ^ Young’s theory of 138. 


M 390, stages of 390, analysis of J9I1. 
Voluntary attention 375, contents aoj 
conditions of 375. 

•w- 

Weber’s laii^ 140. 

Will,^ ^chology of 364, determination 

Wundt 7, on universal parallelism 67, 
his law CD pleasure and pain 360. 








